A HISTORY OP IMPORTANT ANCIENT TOWNS AND CITIES IN 
GUJARAT AND KATHIAWAD. 

( From the earliest limes down to the Moslem Conquest. } 

By ANANT SADASIV ALTEKAR, M.A., LL.B. 

INTRODUCTION. 

In tho following pages we propose to deal with the history of important ancient towns 
and cities in Gujarat- and K&thiawad from the earliest time down to the Muhammadan period. 
As the territories now denoted by the term Gujarat did not in ancient times bear that 
name, nay, as the ancient counterpart of the modern name was in the olden days succes¬ 
sively applied to different territories, none of which are included in modern Gujarat or 
Kathiawad, wo think it essential to explain at the outset what were the ancient names of our 
2>rovinees, what was the territory denoted by each of them and how and why the old names 
came to be superseded by the modern ones. The first chapter of our thesis is therefore 
devoted to this purpose. 

In this thesis we have not discussed the history of all the ancient towns and cities in 
Gujarat and Kathiawad ; but. only of such of them as were important. It is therefore necessary 
that the reader should be acquainted with the principles that have governed our selection. 
The second chapter therefore discusses the general criteria of importance which have guided 
us in our selection of towns and cities, whose history has been traced in the following pages. 
At the end of this chapter we have briefly stated why the towns so selected have been arranged 
alphabetically in our history. 

In the third chapter we have traced the history of towns and cities selected on the 
foregoing principles. In some cases our accounts may appear fragmentary, but if such is the 
case, the fault is, let it be humbly stated, not of the writer but of the materials. In the case 
of the majority of towns referred to in the copperplates, the inscriptions hardly supply any 
information worth the name ; the literary ' Prabandhas ’ also do not help us much ; for they 
usually confine their attention only to the capitals of the heroes they glorify ; the same also 
Is the case with legends preserved by the native bards. Our apparently fragmentary accounts 
are really exhaustive, and contain everything that was possible for us to gather from in- 
soriptional, literary and legendary sources available to us. We are conscious that many 
gaps have to be filled, but it is doubtful-whether in the present state of our knowledge, it is 
possible to do so at present.. At any rate we hope that our present effort will be of some uso 
to the future historian who, owing to ampler materials that may then become available, 
will be able to do fuller justice to the subject. 

The early history in India is usually regarded as concluding with the end of the Hindu 
poriod ; so we have traced the history of our towns and cities down to the commencement of 
the Muhammadan period. 

Having dealt with the history of.about sixty towns and cities in the third chapter, we 
have devoted the concluding fourth chapter to a discussion of the general features of the 
cities and city-life in Ancient Gujarat. 

A map of Gujarat and Kathiawad, showing all our ancient towns and cities and giving 
also their modern names, has been appended to our thesis for the ready reference of the reader. 

In addition to the usual abbreviations, the following have been used in our thesis :— 

A.G.I., for Ancient Geography of India by Cunningham. 

Ant. K., for Antiquities of Kutch and Kathiawad. 

Ant.N.G. for Antiquities of Northern Gujarat. 

, B.Q., I-I, for Bombay Gazetteer, vol. I, part I. 

Beal, for Buddhistic Records of the Westem World translated by Beal. 

G.D.A.I., for Geographical Dictionary of Ancient India. 

G.E., for Gupta Era. ' Mbh., for MaMbMrata. 

Pbc. for Prabandhachintdmani , 
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CHAPTER I. 

Gujarat and Kathlawad : Ancient and Modern Names and Boundaries. 

Tho name Gujarat is at present applied to the country filling tho north-west corner of 
Western India, and its boundaries may l>e given as Arabian Sea to tho west, Gulf of Kutch 
to the north-west, Little Rann and Mewad districts to the north, Mount Abu to the north-east, 
Malwa to the east, Khandesh to the south-east, and Thana district or northern Konkan to 
the south. The region so bounded did not boar, however, in ancient times its present name j 
nay, it did not even form one geographic or political unit. 

This territory, in early days, comprised three distinct provinces differently named. 
The peninsula was named Saur&shfra ; and the continental portion, roughly speaking, consist- 
ed of Anarta and L4t*, Anarta forming the northern and Lata the central and southern part 
of the present continental Gujarat. 

The exact boundaries of these provinces were, however, uncertain. L&ta does not seem 
to have included the whole portion of what would now be called southern Gujarat; for, part 
of it was undoubtedly included in A par an ta or northern Konkan. The author of tho Periplus 
says ‘To the Gulf of Barake succeed that of Barugaza and the mainland of Ariake’. 1 Dr. 
Bhagwanlal Indraji is right when he corrects Ariake into Abaratike, the Prakrit form of 
Aparantika. So it would appear from the Periplus that Bharoch gulf was then regarded 
as a gulf in Konkan. According to Ptolemy, the order of the western maritime provinces 
was as follows—Syrastrene, Larike, Gulf of Barygaza and Ariake. 8 Ptolemy then 
regarded Bharoch, if not actually forming part of Aparanta, as at least distinct from and to 
the south of L&ta. In the Mahdbhdrata 3 when the pilgrimage of Arjuna is being described, 
we are told ^ I I 

^ i h it 

From this it would appear that, according to the great epic, Apar&nta included practi¬ 
cally the whole of the Western coast. In the 37th chapter of Mdrkandeya Purrfna, Apar&nta 
figures as one of tho countries to the north of the Sahya mountain :—^rgr^r ^'[tH 
HTTTTfT 1 We may therefore conclude that the territories between the Tapti and the 
Narmada, which now form part of southern Gujarat, were formerly included in Aparanta 
and not in Lata. As regards the upper boundary of Lata, it also was indefinite ; it was 
not the Mahi, for the Cambay plates of R&shtrakuja Govinda IV 4 include the Khetaka 
division in Lata. Compare—+1$I • 

As Mandala was the name of a territorial sub-division, much greater than the modern 
oollectorate, we have to conclude that the whole of Kaira district and a large part of even 
Ahmadabad district were included during the ninth century, in ancient Mfa. Lata then 
consisted of the central and a large part of southern Gujarat. * 

As regards Anarta, its boundaries were equally vague, if not vaguer still. On the 
southern side the region hardly extended up to Ahmadabad. On the west it was bounded 
by the Rann of Kachh, on the north by the Abu range, on the east by M&lwa. But where 
exactly Anarta ended and M&lw& commenced, it is very difficult to state. Modern Wfidnagar 
was at the heart of the country, hence its name Anartapura which it once possessed. 5 

The boundaries of Saur&sktra were however clear. At present Soratli denotes only the 
southern part of Kathiawad; but in ancient times Saurfishtra was the name of the whole 
peninsula. Ptolemy includes the continental coast upto Bharoch in Saur&shfra ; * but this 
probably was not the case. Statements of foreign observers cannot be so exactly accurate. 


1 Ind. Ant., vol. VIII, p. 140. 
3 Adiparvan, p. 218. 

* Vida under Anandpura. 


2 Ptolemy, p. 33. 

4 Ep. Ind., vol. VII, p. 28. 
« Vide p. 27. 
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CHAPTER i. 

Gujarat and Kathiawad: Ancient and Modem Names and Boundaries. 

The name Gujarat is at present applied to the country filling tho north-west corner of 
Western India, and its boundaries may I>e given as Arabian Sea to the west, Gulf of Kutch 
to the north-west. Little Rann and Me wad districts to the north. Mount Abu to the north-east, 
Malwa to the east, Khandesh to the south-east, and Thana district or northern Konkan to 
the south. The region so bounded did not bear, however, in ancient times its present name j 
nay, it did not even form one geographic or political unit. 

This territory, in early days, comprised three distinct provinces differently named. 
The peninsula was named Saurashfra ; and the continental portion, roughly speaking, consist- 
ed of Anarta and L&ta, Anarta forming the northern and L&(a the central and southern part 
of the present continental Gujarat. 

The exact boundaries of these provinces were, however, uncertain. Lftta does not seem 
to have included the whole portion of what would now ho called southern Gujarat; for, part 
of it was undoubtedly included in Apar&nta or northern Konkan. The author of the Periplus 
says ‘ To the Gulf of Baraka succeed that of Barugaza and the mainland of Ariake'. 1 Dr. 
Bhagwanlal Indraji is right when he corrects Ariake into Abaratiko, the Prakrit form of 
Aparantika. So it would appear from the Peri plus that Bharoch gulf was then regarded 
as a gulf in Konkan. According to Ptolemy, the order of the western maritime provinces 
was as follows—Syrastrene, Larike, Gulf of Barygaza and Ariake.* Ptolemy then 
regarded Bharoch, if not actually forming part of Apar&nta, as at least distinct from and to 
the south of Lata. In the Mahdbhdrata 3 when the pilgrimage of Arjuna is being described, 
we are told;— ff Wt fcr g w rp q rafHlft ^ 1 I 

sttPt tffafcrRiffffTfa ^ I fffft *ion b II 

Prom this it would appear that, according to the great epic, Aparanta included practi¬ 
cally the whole of the Western coast. In the 37th chapter of Mdrkandeya Purdna, Apar&nta 
figures as one of the countries to the north of the Saliya mountain :— 

*[$■ | We may therefore conclude that the territories between the Tapti and the 
Narmada, which now form part of southern Gujarat, were formerly included in Apar&nta 
and not in L&ta. As rogards the upper boundary of Lata, it also was indefinite ; it was 
not the Mahi, for tho Cambay plates of R&shtrakufa Govinda IV 4 include tho Khetaka 

As Mandala was the name of a territorial sub-division, much greater than the modern 
oollectorate, we have to conclude that the whole of Kaira district and a large part of even 
Ahmadabad district were included during the ninth century, in ancient L&[a. Lata then 
consisted of the central and a large part of southern Gujarat. » 

As regards Anarta, its boundaries were equally vague, if not vaguer still. On the 
southern side the region hardly extended up to Ahmadabad. On the west it was bounded 
by tho Rann of Kachh, on the north by the Abu range, on the east by M&lwa. But where 
exactly Anarta ended and M4Iw& commenced, it is very difficult to state. Modern Wftdnagar 
was at the heart of the country, hence its name Anartapura which it once possessed. 4 

The boundaries of Saur&shtra were however clear. At present Sorath denotes only the 
southern part of Kathi&wad; but in ancient times Saur&shtra was the name of the whole 
peninsula. Ptolemy includes the continental coast upto Bharoch in Saur&shtra ; 6 but this 
probably was not the case. Statements of foreign observers cannot be so exactly accurate. 


1 Ind. Ant., vol. VIII, p. 140. 
3 Adiparvan, p. 218. 
t Vide under Anandpura. 


2 Ptolemy, p. 33. 

* Ep, Ind., vol. VII, p. 28. 

• Vide p. 27. 
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When and why these names were given is the next question we have to consider. Of 
these, Saurashtra seems to bo the earliest one ; Syrasterne of Ptolemy, Surastros of Strabo 
and SurastrAne of the Periplus are all corruptions of it. If we turn to the Pur (Has, it appears 
in the Mahdbhdrata? the Rdmdyana? the Mdrkandeya, 9 Kurina,' 19 Vishnu? 1 and other 
Purdnas. BaudhAyana 1 * refers to it, as do Kautilya 13 and Pacini. We may, therefore, 
well conclude that the name was current as early as the sixth century B.o. 

The ]>articular name was selected because of the natural riches of the province. From 
very old times, the country was famous for its natural wealth ; how it impressed a stranger 
may well be Inferred from tho following lines in the Periplus. “ The interior parts of Barugaza 
and Suras trene produco abundantly corn and rice, the oil of sesamum, butter, muslins and 
the coarser fabrics, manufactured by the Indians. It has also numerous herds of cattle.” 14 
The name did not go out of vogue in the fourth century as Cunningham says ; it was in popular 
use right up to the eighteenth century when the Marathas changed it to Kathiawad, a name 
based upon the name of tho tribe which offered them tho greatest resistance. 

As rogards the other two names, Anarta and L&ta, they do not seem to have been much 
in popular use. L&ta is indeed mentioned in tho Mandasor Inscription 1 * and in the K&ma Sutra - , 1 * 
it occurs also in Ptolemy and the Periplus. The Gulf of Cambay was called the sea of LAr 
down to early Muhammadan times and. the language spoken on its shores, Masudi LAii. 11 

Nevertheless L&ta does not seem to have been in popular vogue in ancient times, 
probably because it was not of Hindu origin. No scholar has as yet been able to derive it 
satisfactorily; Dr. BhagwAnlAl’s suggestion that it might be derived from Rattas, an abbre¬ 
viated form of RaslRrakutas, is unacceptable, because the connection of the RAshtrakOfas 
with Gujarat commenced in the sixth century at the earliest; whereas the name was already 
in vogue in the first century. To me, the name appears to be of non-Indian origin given 
by foreigners; hence the difficulties about its derivation, hence its absence in early inscriptions 
and the Purdnas. The name is conspicuous by its absence among tho names of the southern 
and western countries conquered by Nakula and Sahadeva ; 18 nor does it occur in the countries 
in Bh&ratavarsha enumerated in the BMmi Parvan , 19 When we note that these are 
exhaustive lists, not free from later interpolations, the absence becomes especially significant. 
Similarly, neither the Vishnu Purdna, part II, chap. Ill, nor Mdrkandeya Purdna, chap. 57, 
neither the Malsya Purdna, ohap. 114, nor the Kurma Purdna, I, chap. 47, mention L&ta when 
they proceed to mention the southern or western countries in Bh&ratavarsha. Even in the des¬ 
cription of the conquests of Gotamiputra Siri SAtakani 20 and RudradAman,* 1 the name is 
tabooed, although each of them undoubtedly ruled over Lata. If the name were of Hindu 
origin and were in popular voguo, we cannot explain this silence. If, on the other hand, we 
admit it to be of foreign origin, we can understand the reluctance of the Purdnas to use it; we 
can also understand why the early inscriptions do not use it. Being of foreign origin, it wag 
known at first only to foreigners, and was not in popular vogue ; henco Ptolemy and the 

■ e - 8 - f^rrk ^~v a ^, p. ss. 

8 E.g., ^—Kithkundd, p. 43. 

» E. g „ u? I ch °P' 67 * 

10 b - 9 ; SNmFur *rftr?rr:— p&wi BM ga , chop. 35. 11 Bk. n, cup. 3, 

i* 11 . p- 29 . 

13 «<7*1ukiP* u"iY^T ; WI, p. 18. 11 Ind. Ant., vol. VIII, p, 141. 

18 id qpi I u gg re fttsferaui , n, 3. 

17 Ind. Ant; vol. VIII, p. 142. is $ abh 6 p r> chaps. 32 and 33. 

is Bhithxna P, chap. 9., 20 — Nosik Cave No. Z. 

2i dunagad inter . 
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Periplus use it, but not the contemporary inscriptions of Gotamiputra and Rudradaman. 
It became popular later on ; hence its appearance in Kdmasutra and later inscriptions. 

The fact is that probably no necessity was then felt of naming the territories 
comprised in Lata by one distinct name. We have already seen how Aparinta extended 
right upto, if not actually beyond Bharoch ; the territory from Bharoeh up to the Mahi and 
onwards bore a name different from Lata. Thus when the Matsya Parana had an occasion 
to refer to it, it says ?PTnhir : and the same expression is repeated in the Mdrkandeya 

Purana. Even Varahamihira talks not of Lifa but of |. 22 The absence of 

this appellation in the majority of Purdnas and early inscriptions may be explained by the 
fact that the territory in question was probably included partly in Aparanta, partly in 
Malwa and partly in Anarta, and so, there was no occasion to name it separately as a 
distinct unit. 

It will be clear from the above treatment that the territory later on known as Lafa 
did not possess any distinct name in ancient times ; that it was occasionally referred 
to as • SPTteNP ; that the name Lata came in vogue later ; that the Purdnas had 

apparently a deep prejudice against it; and that it was therefore probably first given 
b J foreigners. But when, why and by whom it was given, we are unable to say definitely. 
We-would, however, tentatively suggest that it is probably a foreign corruption from 
Alatta, an intermediate Prakrit corruption from Anarta; the change of ^ to B is well 
known in Prakrits (compare Marathi from Skt. for instance) ; the accent on 
the second syllable led to the dropping of the first and the simplification of the third led to 
the lengthening of the second, and by Fortunatov’s law, ir became ?. Greek mariners had 
to deal mostly with Bharoch and the territories round it; they probably found the names 
or fffMjtfaqrRpP too cumbrous for popular use ; hence they selected the 
Prakrit name of the territories to the north of this region for denoting it. Hence it is that 
the two names spVT'T and F5[7 do not occur together anywhere in early literature or inscriptions. 
Hence it is that Ptolemy and the Periplus mention Larike immediately after the mention 
of Surastrene. but before the mention of the Gulf of Barugaza, thereby showing that Lata 
lay to the north of the gulfs of Bharoch and Cambay and to the west of Saur&shtra. And 
this, roughly speaking, was the position of Anarta, before Lata encroached to some extent 
upon its boundaries. Hence, after the mention of 3T WH , we have in the Para?!as the mention 
of either or oTFffi when qfrqtTHTrftT^T are not mentioned. Lata, being a derivation 

from Anarta, its mention would have been superfluous when Anarta was mentioned. Later 
on pit* came into popular use and the two names began to be simultaneously used. 

Now we turn to Anarta. It is of purely Hindu origin and is connected with Anarta, 
the son of Yayftti, who was said to be ruling in this region in olden times. The name occurs 
in the Bhfimi and Tirthayatrd parvans of the Mahdbhdrata, in the Rdmdyana, in the Junagad 
Inscription of Rudradaman, in Varahamihira, etc. LitliemajorityofthePitrdnas,'however, it 
is not mentioned, a fact which can be explained on the ground of its not then probably forming 
an independent kingdom. It was hemmed in on one side by the Saur&shtrians (who were 
a race of warriors as noted by Ch&ijakya 23 ) and on the other by the Maleyas, who were a source 
of perennial trouble even to the Kshatrapas and Guptas. Anarta was usually an appanage 
either of Saur&shtra (as was the case in the Mauryan and Kshatrapa 24 times) or of M&lw& 
(as was the case in the days of Hiuen Tsiang). Hence naturally its name does not frequently 
occur in the Purdnas. 

In ancient times Saurashfra, Anarta and Lata were not regarded as forming one distinct 
unit. There were in the first place no geographic circumstances to bind' them together ; 

32 Kern’s translation, p. 101. 33 3fTrTT5rt=ST7'T5ftf^'T : 

« qf^!T Rudraddman Inter. 
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nor did they, for any appreciable time, form one political province. As we have seen already, 
Anarta and SaurAshfra were for a time governed together by the Mauryas and Kshatrapas ; 
but even during this short period southern Gujarat does not seem to have belonged to that 
political division ; were it so, the Junagad Rudradaman Inscription would have stated it. 

Usually, however, these provinces not only did not form one political division, but were 
themselves divided, throughout the first millennium of the Christian era, among several 
petty states, a fact which prevented their being designated by one common name. Let us 
now see how and when the modern name Gujarat came to be applied to these territories. 

The name Gujarat was unknown in early times ; because the Gurjara tribe itself, from 
which it is derived, reached India at a late date. As the name of the tribe does not occur 
in the Mahdbhdrata,, the Rdmdyana and the Purdnas, nor among the tribes mentioned by 
tiho Periplus, we cannot accept Dr. Bhagw&nlil Indraji’s statement that the tribe came into 
India with Kanishka. 28 If again, as the learned doctor maintains, 24 the Gurjaras had been 
really assigned fiefs in Rftjputana. and Central India by the Early Guptas in recognition of 
their military assistance, the name of the tribe would have been mentioned in the Samudra- 
gupta inscription along with those of the Yaudheyas, Madrakas, Maleyas, Abhiras, Aryjun&. 
yaniyas, etc., who are mentioned as settled on the outskirts of the Gupta Empire. 27 

The Gurjaras then probably came into India during the fifth century and settled in the 
Panjab and around Mathura. A Gurjara kingdom existed in the Panjab near the modern 
town Gujarat, as late as 890 A.d. (when certain territories belonging to it were annexed to 
Kasmira by its king Sankara-deva); the country round the town of Gujarat in the Panjab 
is still locally known as Gurjara Desha. The earliest reference to the Gurjaras is in 
Harshacharita of Banabhatta where we are told 28 , that Prabh&karavardliana of Magadha 
had conquered the Huija, Sindliu and Gurjara kings. The Gurjaras however soon migrated 
southwards and established themselves in south-west Rajputana ; for Hiuen Tsiang says 
that the kingdom of Kiu-che-lo or the Gurjaras was four hundred miles in circuit and had its 
capital at Pi-lo-mo-lo which is now admitted to be Bhinmal in Sirohi State. 29 Another 
Gurjara tribe penetrated still further south and wont right up to Bharoch and established a 
kingdom at Nandipuri, whose rulers in their early inscriptions call themselves Gurjaras. Cf. 
3TT Hiiffgfhn •, - . ■ But soon a desire to connect themselves 

with the famous Pauranic dynasties induced them to change the true name of their 
* vamsa and the later kings began to style themselves q?ril'5r3T' J lfc^r5T. 31 

Dr. Bhagw&nlal Indraji thinks that the Valabhis also were probably Gurjaras and goes 
on to observe that the fact that the three Gurjara chiefs divided among themselves the 
entire sway of the province will explain how the province of Gujarat came, to take its 
present name from the Gurjara tribe. 32 With due deference to the learned doctor, we beg 
to differ from this view. In the first place, the entire sway of the province was not 
divided among those chiefs. The Valabhis had no sway over the western and northern 
part of the peninsula even during the days of their highest power ; the Bhinmal kingdom 
was practically located outside the limits of modem Gujarat, as Anandpura and the 
territory around it was held by the M&lva king 33 ; the N&ndipuri Gurjara kingdom was a 
petty one covering a few square miles ; at any rate it did not extend over the whole of 
southern Gujarat. 

26 BO., vol. I, pt. I, p. 2. 26 Ibid. p. 3. 

Samudragupta’s Allahabad Inscription, line 22. 

28 Rpgrnraprc: qs feraP TG—W, p- 57 ' 2S Beal II, p. 270' 

so Dadda grants, Ind. Ant., XIII, 82. si Jayabhajja grant, Ind. Ant., XII, 77. 

» 3 BQ., VoL 1, pt. I. p. 5. S3 BmI II, p. 268. 
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Supposing, however, that the sway of these kingdoms extended over the whole of modern 
Gujarat, still we have to admit that this fact was not sufficient for the region to assume its 
modern title ; for, the rulers of these kingdoms were never for a long time known as Gurjaras. 
We have seen how within two generations, the Nandipuri Gurjaras ceased to call themselves 
Gurjaras ; the same was the case with the Bhinmal rulers, who during the time of Hiuen Tsiang 
were known as Kshatriyas. The Valabhi rulers never called themselves Gurjaras ; it is 
doubtful whether they were Gurjaras at all. 

Under such circumstances • w'e can hardly agree with Dr. Bhagwanl&I Indraji in main¬ 
taining that the division of the entire province among themselves by these three kingdoms 
was the chief reason for the province being called Gujarat. Besides, wero it so, were the 
supremacy of RhaU&raka and his descendants really the cause of the province being called 
Gujarat, 34 thename would have come into vogue during the seventh and eighth centuries. 
As a matter of fact, it did not come into vogue even in the fourteenth. 

For, during the five centuries, following the fall of the Valabhi and Nandipuri dynasties, 
the names Lata and Saurashtva continued to be in vogue. There was tho Bhinmal kingdom 
known as the Gurjara kingdom; but its territories were to the north of Anahilapa ttaija and so 
practically outside tho limits of modern Gujarat. That even northern Gujarat was not 
included in it, and that its rulers the Chavot-akas were regarded as distinct from the Gurjaras will 
be clear from, the Pulikesin grant of a.d. 738 which, while enumerating the kingdoms affected 
by the Arab forays, mentions the Gurjara kingdom as distinct from the Chivofaka kingdom. 36 

It is therefore clear that the Gurjara kings, whom the Chalukyas and Gujarat Rash Ira¬ 
kis boast of having defeated, 36 were not those of the Chavofaka house ; they were clearly 
rulers of Rajputana. This is also clear from the accounts of Muhammadan writers. Thus 
merchant Sulaiman says 37 :— ‘ Harz [—Gurjara dominion] was bounded on the north by Tafik 
or Takim [which is the name of the Panjab]. It possessed silver mines and could muster a 
larger force of cavalry than any other kingdom in India.’ All these details apply to Raj- 
putana which is to the south-west of the Panjab, which possesses the only silver mines in India 
and which has been long famous for the large body of its cavalry. The name of tho 
tribe was already given to the country, for Edrisi quoting from Abu Ivhordabech states that 
Jurz was both the hereditary title of the king as well as thename of the country. ToFerishta 


in the tenth century Gujarat still meant the south-w'estern corner of Rajputana, and it is ob- 
vious that jnro?r mentioned in the commentary on Kama Sutra, V, 1, 30, denotes 

the territory round Kotah in Rajputana, in connection with which it is mentioned. 

Inscriptional evidence show's that the foreigners were not misinformed when they 
thus spoke of Rajputana as the country of the Gurjaras. Thus in the Daulatpura plate, 
King Bhojadeva is mentioned as granting a village called Sivagrama, situated in the Denda- 
vanaka vishaya, which, it is stated, formed part of the GurjaratrfL ‘ bhumi ’ (cf. 

4 u jq f o r q , Q q-q u | qpu n d it, ®P- Ini,., Vol. V, p. 211). Since it is clear (as pointed out by 
Dr. Kielhorn) that Dendav&naka is the town of Didwana in Jodhpur State and Sivagrama, 
tho village of Seva, 7 miles east-north-east of Didwana, it follows that the territory 
round Jodhpur in Rajputana was.known in the eighth century a.d., as the land of the Gurjaras. 
The same conclusion is confirmed by the quotation from an unpublished Kftjafijara inscription 
belonging to the eighth century, given by Dr. Kielhorn, which shows that Maugal&naka or 


a* bo., voi. i, pt. i, p. 85. *5 

(i) l Aihole laaev., Inch /lnt., VIII., 242, (seventh century). 

(ii) T 1 Radhanpur plates of Govinda III, c. 800. 

(iii) JT'UgSUT frtffi =q 1 Grant of Dhruva III, 827 a.d., Ind, Ant.. XII, 170. 

(iv) 41 A? sfHf 5UU I Naoiari phtea, 915 a.d. 

SI AQI., p. 321. 
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m odern Maglona, which is about 28 mites north-north-east of Didwftna was regarded as 
located in the Gurjaratrfl. Mandala— [cf. ftR3i ftr^5- 

Ep. Ind., Vol. V, p. 210]. It is therefore clear that in the eighth century, 

what is now called Rajputana was known as the country of the Gurjaras. That the same 
continued to bo the case for two centuries more becomes clear from the statements of the 
Muhammadan authorities quoted above. 

Right up to the tenth century thon, Gurjaramandala or Gurjarabhumi hardly denoted 
territories comprised in modern Gujarat. l-ct us now see when Gujarat came to bo named 
after the Gurjaras. 

There is ample evidence to show that the territories to tho north of the Mahi came to be 
termed Gurjaramandala soon after the tenth century. The Dohad inscription of a.d. 1140 
speaks of Sitldharaja Jayasimha as tho ruler of Gurjaramandala [c/. gut 

I SFrrnit II Ind. Ant, Vol. X, p. 159]. In the Soman&tha 

‘ prasasti, ’ dated q.e. 850 (i.e., 1168-9 a.d.), Kum&rap&la is called King of Gurjaramandala, 
a name wliich Hemachandra also assigns to tho country over which his patron ruled. 
The Gimar inscription, dated 1222 a.d., enables us to conclude that the name Gurjaramandala 
denoted territories wherein were situated the towns of Anahilapura or Pfitana, Stambhatirtha 
or Cambay, Darbhavati or Dabhoi and Dhawalakka or Dholka. During the thirteenth 
century then, the whole of northern Gujarat was known as the country of the Gurjaras. 
The reasons that led to the application of this name to this region are not difficult 
to ascertain. In the first place, part of modern Gujarat round Anahilapatfana was 
under the feudatory sovereignty of the Hurz or Gurjara kingdom; so the name must 
have been gradually extended to it as well. Secondly, the Solankis who rose to power at 
this time, are admitted on all bands to be of Gurjara origin 38 . The author of Hammlra 
MaMk&vya says that the King of Ajmer, Vigraharaja, killed Mutaraja and thus weakened 
the Gurjara Kingdom. This shows that there was already a tendency, which the author 
simply imitates, of regarding the Solanki dominion as conterminous with Gurjara ‘Mandala.’ 
Then there was, probably owing to the pressure of the Muhammadan invasions, a 
great influx of the Gurjaras in this part of the country during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. Already before the middle of tho twelfth century, the Gurjara element was in 
Ruch a preponderance that the people of the province came to be called Gurjaras. Thus 
Hemachandra who flourished in the middle of the twelfth century called the army of his 
Solanki patron Kum&rap&la as consisting of Gurjaras, Compare :— 
ajTilfcsi flfesRfoft IPTT I 

gfaar q| cSfsR ipTTT% sftgrjW afs ll Kumdrapdlacharila, VI, 65. 

When thus once the people came to be regarded as Gurjaras, it was but the next step to . 
call their country ‘ Gurjara Mandala ’ or Gurjara Itatta or Gujarat. 

This name, however, did not come to be extended to southern Gujarat or L&ta and 
Kathiawad until the beginning of the fourteenth century. Thus both to Hemachandra 
of the twelfth and Someswaia of the thirteenth century, Lata was a country distinct from 
Gurjara Mandala ; for they talk of their heroes siding with or defeating the king of Lata, as 
the case may be. 39 As regards SaurAshtra, no proof at all is required of its being unknown 
as part of Gurjara Mandala ; even to this day it is only associated with Gujarat by out¬ 
siders ; the inhabitants still call themselves Soratlis. 

It was by the end of the thirteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth century that the 

name of Gurjara ‘ Mandala ’ or Gujarat came .to 1» extended to these provinces. It was 

not due to any great influx of the Gurjaras in those provinces that took place at that time, 
______________ 

a# c , sui I Kuakaumuat, v. 
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for, as late as the sixteenth century, the-Gurjara element in southern Gujarat was insigni¬ 
ficant. Abul Faz), while enumerating the tribes in the Surat ‘sirkar ’ or ‘subha’, makes no 
mention of the Gurjaras. 

The extension of the name was due not to ethnical but to political causes; and Muham¬ 
madans are mainly responsible for it. In their career of conquest and annexation, the Muham¬ 
madans under Alaf Khan first conquered Anahilapattana or Nahrwai& and there established 
their provincial headquarters. They found that tlio Solanki dominion was known as Gurjara 
Mandala and its subjects as Gurjaras. They therefore naturally continued the old name and 
began to call the province * Gujarat. 3 Soon however they extended their conquests and an¬ 
nexed Kathiawad and southern Gujarat which they governed from Nahrwflla. The Delhi 
emperors grouped all these provinces together for the purpose of administration, and as the 
capital of the Imperial Viceroy continued to be for more than a century at NahrwMa in Gujarat, 
the term Gujarat came to be extended to all those territories which were governed from 
Nahrwalft situated in the heart of real Gujarat. Hence we find some Muhammadan writers 
including parts even of Khandesh and Malva in Gujarat; the reason being that they were 
governed by the Gujarat Viceroy. 

Even to the present day the name of Gujarat is notknown to the people of the peninsula, 
who continue to call their country by its old name Sorath. And within living memory the 
people of Surat, both Hindus and Musalmans, when visiting PAtana (Anahilpaftana) and 
Ahmedabad, used to speak of going to Gujarat; while the Ahmadabad section of the Nftgara 
Brahman as used to speak of their brethren at Surat as ‘ Konkani.’ 40 

The original territory in south-west Rajput,ana which was known as Gurjara territory to 
Hiuen Tsiang and to Muhammadan writers, strange though it may appear, soon ceased to be 
'called Gujarat. There were several reasons therefor. In the first place, the Gurjaras who had 
colonised there were driven southward by the Ra jputs, who were pressed out of their ancestral 
possessions in Delhi and the Panjab by the Muhammaden invaders. That region now became 
predominantly the land of the Rajputs, and hence it caine to he regarded as part of Rajputana. 
In spite of this fact, perhaps, the region would have been known as Gujarat, had it been admi¬ 
nistered from NahrwAla or Anahilapattana, But Muhammadans wero unable to perma¬ 
nently annex that territory to the Gurjara province ; the local Rajput clans continued to 
keep more or less independent fiefs. Hence even the political reasons, which as wo have 
seen, were responsible for Kathiawad and Lata being called Gujarat, were absent. So the 
territory lost its old name and came to be called after the new tribe t-hat came to occupy and 
rule over it. 

Such then is the interesting history of how modern Gujarat came to be known after the 
Gurjaras. The precise derivation of the term Gujarat is however still doubtful. It is, indeed, 
tempting to derive Gujarat from Gurjara-rftshtra through Gurjara ratta; but philologically 
it appears rather doubtful whether the term Gujarat can thus be derived from Curjara-r&shjra. 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar suggests 41 that the name should be derived from Gurjaratra, a name by 
which the older habitations of the Gurjaras were, as we have seen already, known during the 
seventh and the eighth centuries. Dr. Bhandarkar’s suggestion seems to us to be a happy 
one ; for the corruption ,of GurjaratrA into Gujarat is perfectly regular and natural. Gurja- 
ratra-bhilmi of course means the land which protected the Gurjaras. 

In the following pages, we shall be dealing with the history of ancient towns and cities in 
tmodern Gujarat and Kathiawad and not with the history of towns and cities in the aneie?it 
Gurjara Mandala or Gurjaiatr&-bhumi. For, if the latter were the case, we should have had 
to discuss the history of towns and cities in Rajputana and the southern Panjab. 

41 JBBRAS ., vol. XXI, p. 426. 


*0 BO., vol. I, pt. I, p. 6. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Principles of Selection. 

We shall be confining our attention in the following pages only to important towns and 
cities ; not to all towns and cities ; so we must now address ourselves to the task of laying 
down some principles to govern the process of selection. Unfortunately it is not very easy 
to lay down universal and unmistakable criteria in this respect. The material itself is scanty 
and defies any attempt to lay down suoh principles. Inscriptions and copperplates make 
only incidental references to towns and villages ; if any details are at all given they are usually 
of the villages granted, with which, however, we have nothing to do in this thesis. About 
the dimensions, population, trade or commerce of the headquarters of the district or sub. 
division to whioh these villages belonged, the plates say nothing ; they simply mention them 
barely. Nor do literary prabandhaa improve the matters much ; for they generally desoribe 
in detail only the capitals of their heroes. 

Under such circumstances we must be guided in our selection by general considerations. 

(i) Those places which are mentioned as capitals, ports, marts, frontier forts or places 
of pilgrimage must have been in ancient times important towns or cities as a general rule. 
-In modern times they may have dwindled into mere hamlets, but that does not prevent their 
inclusion in our list; for, it can be shown that they had seen better days in ancient times. 

(ii) Those places again which do not come under any one of the above categories, but 
which nevertheless bear the epithet «JI, .jcl or q?°r after them, must be consi¬ 
dered important towns. In Sanskrit literature these epithets are invariably applied only 
to cities, and we are justified in concluding that a place which bears any of these epithets is 
entitled to demand inclusion in this thesis. 

(iii) On the other hand places mentioned as qjq need not be included ; for that epithet 
usually denotes a village. Unless, therefore, there is clear evidence to the contrary that a 
particular place, though designated by the term ‘ gr&ma,’ is not, as would appear prima facie, 
a village, we may safely exclude as a rule all those places bearing that appellation. 

(iv) A place which is mentioned as the headquarters of an dhdra or dharani or 
vishaya may be safely considered to have been an important town or city. The territorial 
sub-divisions denoted by dhdra, dharani and vishaya were as extensive as modern col- 
leotorates, and as a rule included under their jurisdiction a number of villages varying from 
800 to 1,600 43 . Now Yasodhara, one of the commentators upon V&tsy&yana’s K&ma - 
sidras, while commenting upon 1, 4, observes :— 

TcFT Uplift T^TciT I JPK I 

From this it is clear that, since the headquarters of our vishayas were places from 
where affairs of villages ranging from eight to sixteen hundred were administered, they must 
have been important towns. 

(v) The cases of the headquarters of desas and mandalas are still more unambiguous. 
Those territorial divisions comprised territories as extensive as two or three of our modern 
collectorates put together. It therefore goes without saying that their headquarters were 
important towns. 

42 CJ- Surat plates of Dhruva III. 

—Kapadwauj platea- 
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Of those places, which are mentioned as the headquarters of a pathaka, bhuhti, 
bh&mi or sthali, the case is rather doubtful. Pathaka corresponded to what in British 
India is now known as a sub-division. It therefore consisted of about two or three hundred 
villages. Bhukti, bhumi and sthali usually corresponded in Ancient Gujarat to the modern 
taluka and consisted of about 100 villages. 

Were the headquarters of these divisions towns, and, if so, important ones,is the question 
now to be considered. According to Yasodhara, quoted above, they were not towns, for he 
is not prepared to extend to them the epithet nagara ; he devises special appellations for 
them. If these are different from grama or village; they are also different from nagaraa 
or towns. In modern times taluka headquarters are usually towns, but that probably was 
not the case in ancient days The irresistible economic forces of modern civilisation, which 
are depopulating villages and overcrowding towns and cities, were altogether absent in ancient 
India. Nor again did Ancient Indian polity contain any elements that would transform a. 
taluka headquarter into an important town. In modern times the villager has to go to the 
headquarter of his taluka for the adjudication of his disputes, for the obtaining of loans, medi¬ 
cal relief and even many of the necessary articles of daily life. In' Ancient India, on the other 
hand, such was not the case. Each village was a self-contained unit economically as well as 
administratively. Chola epigraphs No. 77 of 1900, No. 223 of 1902 show that even cases of 
unintentional homicide, not amounting to murder, were decided by local village assemblies. 
The account of local self-government in Ancient India given by Mr. Itadhakumud Mukerji 
clearly shows how little the ancient villager had to do with the headquarter of his taluka or 
district. The way again in which these taluka sub-divisions are mentioned sometimes is most 
significant. We have statements like 43 

etc,, etc. Now if these headquarters were really towns of importance, the divisions would 
have been simply named after them without any mention of the number of villages they 
contained. The necessity was probably felt of denoting a sub-division after the number 
of villages it contained, because there was very little really of importance to distinguish 
its capital from the villages included under it. Even in modern times, the headquarters of a 
taluka are often mere villages of five or six thousand ; the case could not have been anything 
better, but much worse in ancient days. We therefore conclude that:—- 

(vi) The headquarters of a bukti, bhumi or sthali were not towns, and therefore are 
to be excluded from a list of important towns and cities. 

The headquarter of a pathaka remains to be considered. A pathaka usually corres¬ 
ponded to a modern sub-clivision and therefore probably consisted of 200 or 300 villages. 
Not impossibly then its headquarter may have been in some cases a pretty town. We there¬ 
fore conclude that for the purposes of this thesis. 

(vii) The headquarters of pathakas are to be included, provided they are otherwise 
places of interest. 

These then are the principles which have been laid down for the purpose of selection of 
important towns and cities for this thesis. 

Having thus determined the principles of selection and criteria of importance to be ap¬ 
plied for the purposes of this thesis, we shall now say a few words regarding the arrangement 
of towns and cities that we have thus selected. 

As towns and cities are to be selected because of their importance, it is natural that we 
should be expected to arrange them according to their relative importance. But for several 
reasons this procedure was impossible. In the case of most of our towns, we know neither their 

*3 Baroda platea of Karkaraja. Ind. Ant., Vol- XII, 156. 

* Kapadwanj platos of Ak&lavarsha SpbhatuDga, 
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population nor their dimensions, nor anything about their commercial, religious, social or 
public activities. The principle of relative importance therefore would have been very diffi¬ 
cult in its actual application. Bosides, many of our towns were not contemporaneous, so it 
is still more difficult to compare the importance of a town (which we know but imperfectly) 
in one age with that of another in another age. 

If we decide to arrange them in groups of capitals, forts, ports, holy places, district head- 
quarters, etc., the same difficulty would arise in arranging the several constituent towns 
and cities within theso groups. It will not he easy to ascertain the relative importance of ; 
capitals, forts, etc., inter se. 

Nor can we accept the principle of relative antiquity for our arrangement. It would 
have been a very good principle, were it only possible to apply it in all cases. As it is, 
in the majority of our towns and cities, we do not know even the approximate dates of their 
foundation. We cannot therefore obviously acoept the principle of relative antiquity for our 
arrangement. 

In such circumstances the principle of alphabetic order is the only one possible. It 
is true that it entails the disadvantage of turning our mind from a city of hoary antiquity to a 
town of medieval origin, from a town, famous as a- fort, to another famous as a tirtha. 
Nevertheless, as we have already seen that other better principles were fraught with great diffi¬ 
culties in their actual application, there was no other course left. The principle of alphabetic 
arrangement has its own advantage of facilitating reference ; so it has been adopted. 

The arrangement however is according to Sanskrit and not according to the English 
alphabet. The reason is obvious. Most of our towns and cities bore Sanskrit names in the 
past, and it is but natural that if they are to be arranged alphabetically, they should 
be arranged according to the Sanskrit alphabet. 

CHAPTER III. 

History of the cities selected. 

1. Ahkuleswara. 

Modern Ankleswar, the headquarter of a Taluka of the same name in Broach district, 
is a fairly ancient town, for it is referred to as the headquarter of. a vishaya or district 
in two copperplate grants of Dadda II. 4 6 In one of these it is spelt Akrureswara, which 
seems to be its original name, Ahkuleswara being a popular corruption. That this Akrures¬ 
wara is not different from Ankleshwar can be proved from the fact that the villages Sisorda 
and Walner, the modern counterparts of the villages Sirishapadraka and Waranera referred 
to in the above grant, are to be found in modern Ankleshwar Taluka, one, eight miles to the 
south-east and the other, twelve miles to the south-west of Ankleswar. 

From the Begumra plates of Krshjjar&ja Ak&lavarsha dated Saka 810, 48 it would 
seem that Ankleshwar had become the capital of iffie Gujarat Rhshfrakutas some time in the 
middle of the ninth century. For therein he states arijj 3NT »rar M 

RTclTl^firf’UT^ J^Rlf^-.-When we remember that the plate3 in question were 
not issued from Ankleswar, the above conclusion becomes irresistible. The town shows no 
imposing remains which would bear out its claim to once being a capital; and no wonder; 
for within fifty years after its becoming a capital, the Gurjar RAshtrakfita branch, which-was 
never very powerful, came to an end. 


45 Indf Ant,, Vol. XIII, pp. 116, 82. 


46 Ibid,, p. 0& 
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2. Apahilapatjapa. 

The identity of Anahilapattana with modern Patten or Peltan, sixty-six miles north of 
Ahmedahad, is now universally accepted. Anahilaw&da, Anahilapura, Anahilap&thaka are 
some of the different spellings of the city found in inscriptions ; Mahomedan writers refer to 
it as Nahrwfila. 

According to tradition, the city was founded by Vanaraja, the founder of the Chavotaka 
dynasty in the Vi. Sam. 802. The traditional year of foundation was well-known during the 
fourteenth century, for grants are found forged in that century purporting to he from Vanar&ja 
and dated in 802 Vik. Sam. Merutunga also assigns the event to the same date in Prabandha- 
chintdmani; but in another of his works, Vicharasrem, he assigns it to Vik. Sam. 821. Whatever 
may be the precise date, we may be certain that it cannot be far from the middle of the 
eighth century a.d. Tradition says that the present site was pointed out to Vanar&ja by a 
shepherd named Anhila as most auspicious for the founding of a new capital, and that 
Vanar&ja, therefore, named his capital after the shepherd. Whether the tradition is true we 
cannot say, for similar traditions are told about many cities. 

Anahilapattana was the capital of Gujarat under the rule of the Ch&votakas, Solanlcis, 
V Aghelas and the Muhammadans. The city grew in importance immediately after its foundation; 
ruler after ruler in the Hindu period embellished it and contributed to its grandeur by erecting 
temples, palaces, vih&ras, lakes and gardens. Unfortunately Muhammadan vandalism 
has wiped out the traces of most of these. Vanar&ja is known to have built there a chaitya 
of PanchSsara P&rswanatha and temples of Muleswara and Tripureswara ; 41 no trace of them 
now remains. Similar is the case of Durlabha lake excavated by king D.urlabha [sac. 1010 a.d.]. 

In the case of Queen’s Well and Sahasralinga tank, imposing ruins still exist. Of these, 
the Queen’s Well was built at the instance of Udayamati, the consort of Bhima I (sue. 1022), 
and had the reputation of being the largest, grandest and loveliest well in Gujarat; Merutunga 
goes as far as to say that this reservoir surpassed even the famous Sahasralinga tank. 48 The 
present ruins of the well show that its reputation was well-deserved. 

The Sahasralinga tank was constructed by Siddhr&ja Jayasimha. During its excavation 
the king was engaged in a long war with Malwa, so the work was entrusted to a committee 
of craftsmen and ministers who could finish the great work only by the timely gift of 3,00,000 
by a merchant prince. 49 The lake derived its name from the numerous temples of Siva placed 
on the steps round it. In the centre of it was an islet, upon 1 which was erected a temple of 
Rudreswara 50 The temple has been now turned into a mosque. Besides this temple, 
there was also one of Kfshija. 61 The beauty of this lotus-covered, swan-teaming lake was 
further e nh anced by a towering snow-white column of victory, of which no traces are now 
left. 8 * To judge from the taunt of the Benares king to Jayasimha’s ambassador at his court 
about the use of the tank water by the Ariahilapattana populace, though it was nirmdlya 
of Siva, the tank must have served the purpose of water supply for the citizenB. 

The author of Kumdrapdlacharita sayv ‘ if you can measure the waters of the ocean, 
then may you attempt to count the number of souls in Parana. ’ This is poetic exaggeration; 
but it goes to show that the city was very thickly populated. Muhammadan writers also 
agree in declaring that the city was very large. A survey of the ruins shows that the city 

tT Pbc s„ p p . 23, 24. 44 ibid., p. 78. 

4 » Ibid., P■ 90 . ^ 
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must have been six miles in length and two in breadth (a fact whioh confirms the truth of the 
Kumdrapdlacharita statement that it was eighteen miles in circuit); we may therefore safely 
conclude that the population must have been at least half a million, if not considerably more. 

And no wonder ; for the city was a great emporium of trade. Kumdrapdlachariia informs, 
us that there were as many as 84 marts in the city, each one being separately assigned to a 
different commodity. The export and import duties amounted to 1,00,000 tahkas [Rs. 5,000] 
every day. Many Muhammadan merchants were domiciled there; and they were, says Idri ) 
honourably received by the lung -and his ministers. They enjoyed, he goes on to observe, 
protection and security. Since even foreigners apprehended no danger to person or property, 
we may conclude that the police arrangements were also satisfactory. 

The city was surrounded by strong fortifications and contained many palaces and 
temples of. exquisite workmanship. There were also pleasure gardens which were freely 
used by citizens.* 3 

Under the later Solanki rulers the city became a centre of Jain activities. The numerous 
Jain images -to be found among t he ruins make it clear that the Jain temples were once very 
numerous in the city. Late in his life Kum&rapala himself became a convert to Jainism. 
Most of his ministers and those of his successors professed the same faith, and 
Hemachandra, the celebrated Jain grammarian and lexicographer, resided in Kum&rap&Ia’s 
court as his spiritual guide. All these factors naturally contributed to the remarkable 
prosperity of Jainism. 

Mahmud of Ghazni was the first Moslem invader to attack and plunder the city. On 
his way to Somanatha (Elliot informs us), he suddenly fell upon the city, and king Bhima, 
unprepared to meet him, abandoned it to the invader, who sacked and plundered it. 64 But 
no sooner bad the Muhammadans returned to the Indus than Bhimadeva reoccupied his 
capital and began to restore it. Under this prince and his two successors, the city not only 
regained its lost wealth, but attained its greatest splendour. 

In 1178 Mu-’izzu-l-din of Ghazni attacked the city; but Bhimadeva II, who had just 
ascended the throne, inflicted a crushing defeat on him. The goddess of victory deserted him 
however, in 1195 when he had to face Qutl-u-din, a general of Mahmud Ghori. The Gujarat 
army was defeated and Anahilapaftana was again sacked by the Muhammadans. The 
invaders, however, could only temporarily retain the capital, for Bhimadeva soon recaptured 
it, chasing the enemy to Ajmer which he besieged for a time. To avenge himself for 
this defeat and disaster, Qutl-u-Din again invaded Gujarat in 1197. This time he defeated 
the Gujarat army and again captured the capital. As he had to return soon to Delhi, 
Bhimadeva could reoccupy his capital. 66 

The city, however, was destined to enjoy peace only for a century, for during the 
reign of Karnadeva II, it was attacked by Ulugh Khan, brother of Ala-ud-din Khilji. He 
captured the capital and sacked the whole country. Karnadeva fled to R&madeo Rao of 
Deogiri and all his wealth fell into the enemy’s hands. The Imperial Governor ap¬ 
pointed from Delhi destroyed all temples, confiscated their property, and used the temple 
material for the erection of mosques, Throughout the fourteenth century the city 
continued to be the capital -of .Gujarat under the Muhammadans; it was only in 1411 that, 
it was abandoned in favour of Ahmadabad 68 . 

Being thus exposed to the systematic, continuous and zealous vandalism of the resident 
Moslem governors, for a full century and more the city now retains little of its former 
grandeur; even traces of its former glory are few, 

63 true rfferisrurriwm f sifrfM&jft' 

'Si'jrut. Ant., Vol. VI, p. 185 ff. 
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3. Anandapura. 

About the identity of Anandapura there exists a great difference of opinion. According 
to Dr. Fleet the ancient Anandapura is modem Anand, 25 miles south-east of Kaira; according 
to Dr. Burgess, it is the Anandapura of Kathiawad, situated about fifty miles north-west of 
W&1J, and according to Stevenson, Vivien de Saint-Marten, Dr. Buhler and Dr. Bhandarkar 
it is the modem Wadnagar in northern Gujarat. 

The last mentioned view appears to be the correct one. Wadnagar has, of course, no 
phonetic resemblance to Anandapura as the remaining two places have ; but there exists 
a time-honoured tradition which attests a change having occurred more than once in the 
name of the city. We are told that it was called ChamatkJrapura in Kita Yuga, Anartapura 
in Treta Yuga, Anandapura in Dv&para Yuga, and Vrdhanagara in Kali Yuga. 

The truth of this tradition, so far as it relates to the names Anandapura and Anartapura, 
is fully borne out by inscriptional evidence. For a praAasti belonging to the reign of 
Kum&rapala, which is incised on a stone slab near the SJmelJ tank at Wadnagar, distinctly 
refers to the city by the name Anandapura, which it proceeds to derive in a fanciful man¬ 
ner : cf. udrAYT >uHuitinr TKFT'Sn I utu I verse 

20 [Ep.lnd., Vol. I, p. 299]. It is thus clear that during ,the twelfth century the' 
modern Wadnagar was known by the name Anandapura. The fact again that the above 
prasasti refers at least in three places to the settlement of the NJgara Br&hmanas at 
Anandapura is quite in keeping with the tradition current among the Nagara Br&hmanas 
that Wadnagar was their ancient home. 

It is thus clear that modem Wadnagar was known by the name Anandapura in the twelfth 
century. The statement of the tradition that it was also once known by the name Anarta¬ 
pura is also confirmed by inscriptional evidence. For NJ.r3.yanamitra, who is the grantee 
both in the grant of Dharasena IV (dated 330 G.E.) and in the grant of Kharagraha II (dated 
337 G.E.) is described by the first grant as hailing from Anartapura and by the second as 
belonging to the Chaturvedin community of Anandapura. It is therefore clear that during 
the first half of the seventh century modem Wadnagar was known by both the names Anan¬ 
dapura and Anartapura, as the tradition says. Of these two names, Anartapura which oc¬ 
curs in the Dharasena II grant dated Gupta era 270 is the older name, based perhaps upon 
the name of the province in which it was situated; while Anandapura seems to be, as is clear 
from the Wadnagar prasasti quoted above, a later adaptation of the same name, to give 
it the meaning of the city of joy. In this connection it is significant to note that all later 
inscriptions, e.g., the grant of Siladitya II, 352 G.E., of Kharagraha II, 337 G.E, of 
§il Jditya VI," G.E. 447, give the name as Anandapura ; while it is only the earlier ones, which 
give the earlier name, Anartapura. 

The town is mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang 67 , and the details he gives about its situation 
help us much in the task of its identification. He says 1 From this (Valabhi) going north¬ 
west 700 li or so, we come to ‘ O-nan to-pu-lo (Anandapura). This country is about 
2,000 li in circuit, the capital about 20. The population is dense, the establishment rich. 
There is no chief ruler but it is an appanage of Malwa. . . ’ 

From this statement it is clear that Anandapura was 140 miles from Valabhi, and that 
is precisely the distance of Wadnagar from WalJ; whereas Anandapura of Kathiawad is only 
60 miles from Wala. It i 3 true that the direction mentioned favours the claim of Anandapura 
of Kathiawad ; for it is to the north-west, whereas Wadnagar is to the north-east of WJ1J. 
But mistakes of direction are not uncommon with Hiuen Tsiang. T hus, after describing 

67 Beal, Vol.. II, p. 268. ' ‘ ^ 
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his journey to Katch, he observes ‘ From this going north 1,000 li or so, we come to Fa-la-pi 
(Valabhi).® 8 ’ Now Valabhi is 1,000 li or 140 miles to the south and not to the north of Katch. 
Here Hiuen Tsiang gives us accurate distance, but commits a mistake of direction. The 
same might be the case with Anandapura. 

Then again, in the days of Hiuen Tsiang both 1 Katch and .Anandapura were under Malwa 
rule. If by Anandapura we understand the town in Kathiawad, this would appear very 
improbable. Anandapura is only 50 miles from Valabhi, and from the dimensions of the 
kingdom given by Hiuen Tsiang, it would appear that the extent of the Anandapura pro¬ 
vince must have come well within thirty miles of Valabhi. Now in the time of Dhruva- 
bhatfa, Valabhi wks a powerful principality; even the chief of Junagad owed allegiance to 
the Valabhi ruler. Besides, the grant of Druvasena II dated 316 G.E.-shows that in about 
640 a.d., the Valabhi dominion extended much beyond modern Anandapura right up to 
Kal&paka or modern Kalwad. On the other hand, if by Anandapura we understand Wad- 
nagar, this difficulty does not arise. It is 140 miles distant from Valabhi, and it is in the 
fitness of things that the Malwa king who held Katch should also have held Wadnagar, 
situated on the highway from Malwa to Katch. 

Nor does the reference to the death of the son of Dhruva-sena by the Jain Kalpa Sutra 
writer residing in Anandapura support Burgess’ inference that it must he situated fairly 
near Valabhi, since an author residing there refers incidently to Dhruvasena’s bereavement. 
A Jain author residing in Wadnagar may well refer to the incident. For, according to the 
testimony of the Chinese traveller, Dhruvasena was a liberal ruler, who every year 
distributed lavish charity to all types of Bhikshus who used to come to Valabhi from even 
the distant corners of India. His fame then must have travelled much beyond 
Wadnagar, which after all was only 150 miles from Valabhi. 

From the inscriptional references to the city, it is clear that Anandapura was a famous 
centre of learning and Brahmanism. 611 Neither Anandapura in Kathiawad nor Ananda 
in Kaira are known to have ever possessed this reputation. Wadnagar, on the other hand, 
is famous as a centre and home of the N&gara BrJhmanas. Abul Fazl notes in his Ain-i- 
Akbari that Wadnagar is a large and ancient city, chiefly inhabited by BrJhmanas. The 
Anandapura prasasti found on a tank stone at Wadnagar, besides proving that modern Wad¬ 
nagar was called Anandapura in the days of KumarapJla, shows that long before its date 
the place was famous as a centre of learned BrJhmanas. Anandapura of the fifth and sixth 
centuries, described as a home of ‘ traividya ’ and ‘ ch Jturvidya ’ BrJhmanas, must be modem 
Wadnagar and no other place. 

Nor does the circumstance that villages in Kaira district are assigned to Brahmanas 
residing in Anandapura support the claim of modem Ananda. Anandapura was only 70 
miles from Khetaka ; the villages were in Khefaka vishaya, so their distance from Ananda¬ 
pura may have been considerably less. A BrJbwana at Anandapura even in old days could 
well manage properties situated in a village about thirty or forty miles distant. Besides, 
it is well known that it is the Government’s convenience rather than the convenience of the 
donees, which determines the selection of the villages to he granted. Thus a Dantivarman 

6 3 Beal, Vol. II, p. 260. 

5® Compare for instance:— 

—Dharasena II Grant. 

Siladitya II Grant. 

Kharagraha H Grant. 
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grant of Saka 7S9 80 records the grant of a village in Gujarat to a sangha at K&mpilya 
in Farukhabad district in U.P.! Besides, it was impossible for the Valabhi rulers to assign 
villages in Wadnagar district, for the simple reason that it was in the Malwa dominion. In 
the majority of oases, moreover, though hailing from Wadnagar, the donees were domiciled 
at Kaira or Valabhi, so the difficulty of the distance would not he ve confronted them. The 
claim of modem Ananda, then, based upon its propinquity to the villages granted, does 
not stand. 

The history of the city from the sixth to the sixteenth century is already referred to in 
the above controversy of identification; only a few facts remain to be stated. The city 
being chiefly a colony of Br&hmanas, possessed no political significance. It does not seem 
to have ever been the seat of an independent chiefship ; for it was even without ramparts 
till the days of Kumamp&la.® 1 Being a Br&hmana colony, it is natural to infer that it must 
once have possessed numerous temples. Abul Fazl’s statement that it contained three thou¬ 
sand pagodas may be an exaggeration ; but it supports our inference. If, after the Muham¬ 
madan rule of 300 years, it had so many temples, in the days of its full glory it must have 
been a veritable city of temples. 

A legend is quoted by Forbes about the foundation of this city. Kaneksen, a prince of 
the Ikshw&ku race, is said to have abandoned his nativo country Kansala in 144 a.d. and 
founded Anandapura, wresting the territory from a Parmar chief. As we can trace the 
history of the city to the sixth century, the legend may be true as regards the date of 
foundation ; but whether there was such a king as Kaneksen and whether he founded the 
city are matters which require confirmation before they can be accepted. 

4. & 5. Asapalli (Including Karpavatl). 

Modern Ahmadabad occupies the sites of old A£&palli and Karnavati. As&palli, 
which is the same as Yessaval of Muhammadan writers, is now a village just 
near Ahmadabad known as As&wal. It was the head-quarters of a Bhilla principality 
in the time of king Karpa [1064-1094 a.d.], who led a successful expedition 
against it. After its conquest and in consequence of an omen from a local goddess Koch- 
harva [who, to judge from the name, does not seem to be Aryan], Karna built her a temple 
along with temples to Jayanti devi and Karneswara Mahadeva. In the same vicinity he found¬ 
ed a new city, named Karnavati after himself. The city is now probably merged in modem 

Ahmadabad® 2 . „ . . 

The new city soon became a centre of Jain worship. A temple of Anshtanenn was 

erected. The famous Jain priest Devasfiri was residing and preaching here ; for Kumuda- 
chandra had to go to Karnavati when he wanted to see Devasuri. It was to Karnavati again 
that DevachandrjLch&rya repaired for the education of Hemachandra, when he had managed 
to prevail upon the parents of Hemachandra to permit their son’s becoming a Jam Bhikshu. 

According to Mr. Manidra Dey, the R&janagara of the Jains is the same as Karnavati or 
modern Ahmadabad.®* This is probable, for besides being, as shown above, a centre of 
Jainism, it was for a time at least the place of residence of king Karna.®® 

Ahmad Shah I was much enchanted by the climate and situation of Yessawal. He 
therefore shifted his capital to it and founded in its vicinity a new city named after himself. 
So has arisen modem Ahm adabad® 2 . ______ 

to Ep. lnd., Vol. VI, p- 286. 

«1 UIUVTVP tWlfa rfTeRT'TQT ^T'llcf I ^ 

r^Tf^rr'irH i — Ep. ind., i, p. 300. 

#2 Am. N. Q. ‘ Ahmadabad.' es P- 17 0- 

H G.D.A., 1, «s F6c.,p. 80. 
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6. Uppalaheta. 

Uppalaheta wa3 the headquarters of a ‘ pathaka ’ or what would now be 
called a sub-division in the eighth century. Cf. (Sil&ditya VI 

grant of 447 G.E.). 

As it is stated to be in Kaira district, it must be the same as modern Uplet& in Thasra 
Taluka, 35 miles due east of Kaira. Modern Upletfl, then has once seen better days ; for 
as the headquarter of a ‘ pathaka * (whioh included 200 or 300 villages) it must have 
been a fair sized town. As the place is mentioned nowhere else, nothing more can be stated 
about it. 

7. Kant&ragrama and Karm&ntapura. 

A forged grant of Dhruvasena II *® mentions one Kant&ragrama; Surat plates 
of Dhruva III «7 [dated Saka 789] refer to one Karm&ntapura. But both these are the 
names of one and the same place, which is none other than the village Kattargam, two 
or three miles north-east of Surat. 

Kattargam is the popular corruption of Kantarag&ma, whioh in turn is the Prakrtised 
spelling of Sanskrit Karm&ntapura, r and m sounds being transferred for phonetic con¬ 
venience. This identification is further supported by the statement 

•Tfift of the forged plate which is obviously modelled upon the statement 

in the genuine plate. Both statements obviously refer 
to one and tho samo place. If Karm&ntapura is thus Kant&ragrama, it follows from 
philological logic that the modem Kattargam village is the same as ancient Karm&ntapura. 

There are other considerations also which support this identification. Nandiaraka 
village in the Kant&ragr&ma district was bounded on the west by the sea ; this shows that 
the district was like modem Ratnagiri a coastal one. Then again P&rfihanaka village of 
the genuine plate was immediately to the south of Mottaka or modem Motfl, (five miles to 
the north of Bardoli). Karm&ntapura then must be in a coastal district not far from 
Bardoli. Both these conditions are satisfied by modern Kattargam. 

Modern Kattargam then must have been a fair sized city in the ninth century. For, 
it was the headquarter of a big district of 1,600 villages and Ya£odhara observes sT*Tt*l- 

Its prosperity however declined, possibly because the 
headquarter of the district was shifted elsewhere ; it probably was only a fair-sized 
town, if not merely a big village during the fourteenth century, hence the forged 
grant whioh seems to belong to this century calls it a ‘ grama ’ instead of ‘ pura ’. 

8. Karpatavfipijya, 

This place is mentioned as the headquarter of a territorial sub-division of 
84 villages in the K&padwanj grant of Ak&lavarsha Subhatuiiga dated 867 a.d.® 9 
About tho identity of this Karpatav&pijya with Kapadwanj, where the plates were 
found, there can be no doubt; phonetic changes explain themselves; modem K&padwanj 
contains some houses as old as 800 years ; near the walls of the city there is the site of a still 
older town. 

Tho importance of Karpatavfinijya, though only a taluka town in the ninth century, 
lay in its being on the trade route from Central India to the coast. In the Solanki period 
the town was transformed into a fort by Siddhar&ja Jayasimha, who also constructed a tank 2 ® 
to supply drinking water to the troops and townsmen. Being a fort on the southern fron¬ 
tier of the Solanki dominions, it must have been in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
a place of great importance. 

Ind. Ant., Vol. X, p. 284. «7 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII. p. 179. 

®8 Com. on Kama Sutra, 1.4,2. 6* Ep. In., vol. I, p. 56. 

70 Kaira Gazetteer. 
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9. Kalapaka. 

KAlApaka is but once • casually referred to in inscriptions -and not at all in 
literature. Prom the copperplate grant -of Dhruvasena II,' dated 316 G.E., wo learn 
that it was the headquarter of a ‘ pathaka ’ or a modern sub-division in KAthiawad during 
the seventh century. According to Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji this KAlApaka is the same as 
modern KAIAwad, a village of 2,500 population, 60 miles north-east of Porbundar; and the 
suggestion appears probable. For there is no other’place in Kathiawad with which we can 
identify KAlApaka, and the phonetio change too is not inexplicable. The change of 
Sanskrit p into Prakrit v is well known, the principle of ‘ dissimilation ’ accounts for the 
change of the last 1 ka ’ into ‘ da .’ According to the local legend, it was here that a Vfll 
RAjA married a Kanthi girl, thus forming the tribe, of VAl-kAthis. 71 

10. KApikA. 

Ancient KApikA is the same as the modem town KAvi in Bharoch District, 
situated not far from the gulf of Cambay. In the modern name the determinant suffix 
‘ kA 5 is dropped (a procedure not unknown oven in early times as will be presently seen) and 
‘ p ’ is changed to * v ’ as is so often the case. There is also strong geographical evidence 
to support the identification. Inscriptions state, that it was situated in Bharukachcha visha- 
ya ; modem KAvi is situated in Bharoch District. Villages Kemajju, SihugrAma, Jambhft, 
Ruhanada and JadrAna, which are stated to be near KApikA, are in the vicinity of modern 
KAvi as well; for modem Kimoj, Shigam, Jamadi, RuhnAd and JatrAna are the respective 
counterparts of the ancient names. 72 

Prom the statement ztut «nir ^rPr^rr^rtf^^ in the grant of Govinda III 

it would appear that KApikA was a territorial sub-division next in extent to * vishaya 
which is referred to in the previous part of the plate. It was probably then the headquarters 
of a ‘ pathaka,’ and hence a fair sized town, in the ninth century. At that early time 
it was famous as a ‘makasthana’ or holy plaoe j for the Cambay plates of Govinda 
IV call it a ‘ mahAsthAna Cf. ^ l i^d l -d*1 d3MW Pt If? fTO- 

jgf f rft Ai r^i During the ninth century then KApikA was a 

Brahmanic * tirtha ’, famous for the learning of its Brdhmanas ; its fame as a centre of 
Jainism probably dates from the time of KumArapAla. 

The Naosari plates of Jayabhatta 73 are issued from a camp at KAvyA- 
vatAra. This KAvyAvatAra is the same as ancient KApikA ; the suffix ka or kd was always 
regarded as optional; [cf. the two spellings Godraha and Godrahaka of modern Godhra]; 
* p ’ was changed ‘ v ’ and the honorific suffix was added. The addition of this 

.suffix was a common phenomenon; compare for instance -jH rrMWPTf? 

in the GirnAr inscription of Vik. Sam. 1288. KAvyAvatAra then 

is the same as KApikA. 

11. Kasahrada. 

In the Baroda plates of DhruvarAja issued from SarvamangalasattA near Khetaka, 
KAsahrada is mentioned as the headquarter of a ‘ desa ’ or territorial sub¬ 
division. In the Kapadwanj plates of AkAlavarsha Subhatuiiga the same place is re¬ 
ferred to as KAsadraha. In the latter plate we read srrg q: 

the manner in which Khetaka or Kaira, Harshapura or Harsol, KarpatavAnijya or Kapad- 
wanja are mentioned, it is clear that KAsadraha too must have been not far away from 
these towns. Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji’s suggestion, then, that KAsadraha is the same as 
modern Kasandra, 25 miles south of Ahmadabad, appears acceptable ; for KAsandrA 
"* I 1 Kathiawad Oaz. 73 Ind. Ant., vol. V, p. 145. 73 Ind. Ant., vol. XIH, p. 77. 


7 3 Ind. Ant., vol. XIH, p. 77. 
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is only 15, 28, 30 miles distant from Kaira or Khetaka, Kapadwanj or KarpatavAnijya 
and Harshapura or Harsol respectively. 

Merutunga informs us that when Mufija, the suppositons son of Simhadantahhata, ex¬ 
pelled Sindhala, the real son, from his ancestral possessions in Malwa, the latter came and 
established himself in KAsadraha. As Tilaipa, the KamAtaka king who put Mufija to death, 
died in 997 a.d., we may conclude that the village of KAsandrA was the capital of a petty 
principality by the middle of the tenth century. Whether the successors of Sindhala were 
ruling there and if so how long, we do not know. It would appear that even in the days of 
its greatest glory, KAsandrA must have been only a pretty town. It was situated too near 
Kaira to become an important city or the headquarter of a vishaya. 

12. Kotipura. 

A KAvi grant of Govinda III dated §aka 749 mentions a Kotipura situated in 
the KAvikA district. From the statement -of the inscription 

HRl it appears that this Kojipura had a temple of the sun; it 
must, therefore, be the same as modem Kotipura, about 25 miles north of Bharoch, which 
also, besides being situated near KAvi, possesses a temple of the sun called Jayaditya. 

In the Mahdbhdrata list of * tirthas ’ is mentioned a KotKtirtha, but whether that Koti¬ 
pura is the same as this is doubtful, as the epic gives us no clue either to the locality or to 
the deity of the place. So we cannot say whether our Kotipura is as old as the third century b.o. 
Nor does the statement in Kdmasutra STUPT qlgtrif RUfft -riMR 74 

enable us to conclude that our Kotipura is the same as Kotta in the above passage. It is 
true that the Abhiras at the time of VAtsyAyana had penetrated as far to the south as Nasik, 
and that an Abhir principality flourished on the Western coast in its vicinity; for Nasik 
cave No. 15 contains the statement 

It is also true that while commenting on the above quoted passage from Kama Sutra , 
Yashodhara observes vrikul qm FIR? I Nevertheless our Kotipura, though situated in 
modem Gujarat, is not the same as qfey , though it also was situated in as 

Yashodhara observes. For of Yashodhara denotes, as we have already shown, 

south-western Rajputana ; and therefore, is clearly modern Kotah situate in that pro¬ 
vince. The earlier history of our Kotipura, if it possessed any, is lost in obscurity, 

13. Khetaka. 

Ancient Khetaka, situated on the Vetravatt, is the same as modem Kaira, 
standing on the VAtrak. The identification is so obvious as to need no explanation; the 
view referred to by Mr. Dey 76; that Kachcha is the ancient name of modem Kaira is al¬ 
together untenable. It is true thatHiuen Tsiang spells Khetaka as Kechha, but a foreigner’s 
spelling is hardly a safe guide in such matters. The place is called Khetaka in the ninth 
century inscriptions ; nor can it be said that the name was changed subsequent to the visit 
of the Chinese traveller. Forin two grants of Dharasena II, which being dated 252G.E., and 
270 G.E., 7 ® are 50 years earlier than the time of Hiuen Tsiang, the place is called Khetaka 
and not Kachcha. The grant of Dharasena IV, dated 332 G.E., 77 is almost contemporary 
with Hiuen Tsiang, and it also spells the name as Khetaka. As most of the places mentioned 

75 O.D.A.I., Khetaka. 

77 Ind. Ant., vol. XV, p. 331’. 


74 Kama Sutra, 1-5. 

78 ind. Ant., vol. XV, p. 187. 
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in Khelaka District (e.g., Asilapallik&=modem Aslali, Vattasom&Iika=modern Vantavalli, 
ViSwapalli=modem Vansol, Karpatavunijya=modem Kapadvanj, etc.) are to be found in 
Kaira District, we have to reject the theory that Khetaka referred to in the Valabhi 
grants might have been another Kaira situated in the peninsula of Kathiawar. No such 
place is known to have existed in Kathiawad, and as Valabhi rule extended on the continent 
of India right up to Godhra, it was possible for Valabhi kings to assign villages in Kaira 
district. 

Khetaka is usually referred to as the headquarter of an Ah&ra or district. Sometimes 78 
it is mentioned as the headquarter of a ‘ mandala 5 or group of districts ; and no wonder, for 
Khelaka was really a very big district, ffiuen Tsiang says that it was 3,000 li of 600 miles 
in circuit; the district may well have extended, as Cunningham says, 79 from the bank of ths 
Sabarmati on the west to the great bend of the Mahi on the north-east and to Baroda in 
the south. Being the headquarter of so big a division, Khetaka must have been an import¬ 
ant city; during Valabhi rule it was probably the headquarters of their continental pos¬ 
sessions. With the fall of the Valabhis, it passed into the hands of the R&shfraklitas, when 
too it was the headquarters of a 1 mandala.’ 78 

About a hundred years after the fall of the R&shfrakutas in about 975 a.d , the city 
was captured by the Solankis. Karna I (1064-1094) is known to have annexed territories 
as far to the south as Ahmadabad ; his successor, Siddhar&ja, extended the sway of his 
dominions much beyond Dabhoi, which was his frontier fortress.. Khetaka then must have 
belonged to the Solanki empire after about 1000 a.d. 

According to the Purdnas, Chakravati is the old name of Khelaka. Its king is said to 
have been defeated by the Pandavas. 80 

14 Glrinagara. 

Originally the name of the city of Junagad (=Yavanagada), Girinagara or Girnar 
has now become the name of the hill adjacent to it. The city was originally so named 
because it was by the side of a beautiful hill, called sometimes Ujjayanta and 
sometimes Raivataka ; that the two names designate the same hill, is clearly shown by 
statements in the Junagad Inscription of Skandagupta 81 and in Etrtikaumudi . 8a 

Since ancient times Girinagara has been a very famous place; and no wonder, for 
it was at once a 1 tirtha,’ a capital, a hid station, a fort and a place of fair. Hence it was' 
that Asoka found it a very suitable place for the wide publication of his rock edicts. 

To Hindus, Jainas and Bauddhists alike Girinagara is a ‘ tirtha.’ Brahmanism since -very 
early times regarded the place as exceptionally holy; for even the great epic says 83 :_ 

SIFi: #5: t II 

3°^ i 

dHin) qpE’jt I! 

79 Ep. Ind., VII, 28. 79 A.G.I., 413. 80 Kaira Gazetteer. 

81 thtv qr qHTfuqlq I 

Jrftfrr; gq: qfq uFsrctflfaq qn: || 
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Why precisely the place was considered so holy, theepic does not state. The Skandapurdna, 
however, informs us 84 that the sanctity of the place is due to Saiikara having practised 
severe penance there in times gone by. When at the end of his austerities he went back 
to Kailasa, he left behind him on the hill his garment; hence the place is called ‘ vastra- 
patha’. This story is not referred to in the Hahabharata and may, therefore, be late. The asso¬ 
ciation of Kfshna with the place may possibly be the original cause of its becoming a ‘ tirtha.’ 
In this connection the foot-print of Garuda, still pointed out to the pious pilgrim, is significant. 

The Jainas also regard the hill as a holy place. Their 22nd ‘ Tirthankara * Arishtanemi 
or Nemin&tha who is Baidto have been a cousin of Sri Krishna is believed to have died here. 
Hence the Digambara sect considers the place as particularly holy. 

With the publication of the Aiokan edicts, the place became sacred to the Bauddhists 
as well. Several Buddhistic caves are existing even at present. 

The hill was also resorted to as a hill-station since very early times. This is clear from 
the following passage in the Mahabhdrata :— 

qfift 3 saw I WIT RtSUGT II 85 

du: q/ftqqwT ffrfr I rpreraq li 

NTHR tfqfMN Uflnra: I 3 sfo: II 

'■ qrf^TTPt q qi^Rnwnqqq I spr^qrffr TOr: li 

qq qftfirr: sqf. i auegq tqq# Jtiiwqftff' 37 li 8 * 

So it would appear that in early times the hill was used as a hill-station and resorted to by 
fashionable people for joyous purposes. The description of the improvements made at 
Gimar by Tejahp&la given in Ktrtikaumudt also confirms our inference. 

With its hill-fort dominating the surrounding rich plains of Saurkshfra, Girinagara was 
an ideal place for the capital. And there is ample evidence to show that it has been 
its capital since very early times. From the statement qfqtq f»q qqqtr^q 

aTPTSTq and especially from the word srpisrq in it, it appears that in the days of Asoka 
it was the seat of his Kathiawad Viceroy. The reference to Chandragupta’s viceroy being 
unfortunately fragmentary, we cannot positively assert that in the time of Chandragupta 
also, the capital was the same ; but overwhelming chances are in favour of Girinagar. Dur¬ 
ing Kshatrapa rule the capital was again at Girinagara; for the famous Rudrad&man 

inscription of the year 72 states 55TDjgT% 'qcsrqmnjqrgqfP? qrfutq f^qrqi vrrqf?- 
TTPtq fqgrfcq. When Iswaradatta Abhira conquered Ujjayini and expelled the 
Khatrapas from their capital, Girinagara probably became the capital of the Western 
Kshatrapas. From tho Jun&gad inscription of Skandagupta, it is evident that when 4 
Saur&shjra was annexed to the Gupta dominions, the Imperial Viceroy was stationed at 
this very place. In face of this inscriptional evidence, the statement of the tradition 
that viceroys of the Guptas and after them of the Valabhis were residing at Wamanasthall 
must be rejected ; Hiuen Tsiang also says that the capital was situated at the foot of 
tho mount Yen-chen-ta ( = Ujjayanta). It was therefore Girinagara and not W&mansthali. 

Bhatt&raka, the founder of tho Valabhi dynasty, shifted his capital from Girinagara to 
Valabhi, leaving behind him a vioeroy to look after his affairs there. At the fall of Valabhi, 
tho viceroy became independent and founded what is known as the Chud&sam& dynasty. 

It Chap. 30. 


« Mbh., I. 218. 


8« Mbh., I. 219. 
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One of the early kings of the dynasty, RAo GArivo, was at war with MfilarAja who besieged 
his capital; but all the efforts of Mu brija to reduce the fort were unavailing and he had 
to withdraw. In the ninth century, however, the ChfidAsamas shifted their capital to> 
W&manasthali. 

Let us now turn to the important sites at the place. The splendid temple of Nemin&tha 
on the hill was built in the twelfth century by Sajjana, the first Kathiawad viceroy of Siddha- 
rAja Jayasinha (1094-1143 a.d.). The construction of the temple is said to have required 
a sum equal to three years’ revenues of Kathiawad. The flight of stairs to the hill was the 
work of Ambaka, the son of Udayana, the minister of KumArapAla (1144-1174). Mortally" 
wounded in battle, the dying minister requested his sons to carry out his plan of constructing, 
inter alia, a flight of stairs at Girnar; the dutiful sons 1 duly executed the work, as the inscrip¬ 
tion shows. 

11 The most important thing worth seeing in ancient Girinagara no longer exists ; and 
but for two inscriptions wo would never have even known its existence. For more than a 
thousand years there was situated near Girinagara a big tank of water constructed for agri¬ 
cultural purposes. The valley of the Raivataka mountain near Girinagara was converted 
into a reservoir by the construction of a dam as early as the fourth century b.c. by Pushya- 
gupta, the Vaisya governor of Chandragupta ; conduits from this were made during the 
reign of Atioka by his Yavana Governor Tush&spa. These beneficial works constructed 
under Mauryan patronage lasted for more than four centuries ; but a powerful flood in 
December 150 a.d. [MArgasirsha Vad I SAka 72] broke the dam 1 converting the lake into 
a huge desert.’ SuvishAkha,the Pahlava governor of the Western Kshatrapas,immediately 
rebuilt the dam. 87 The dam continued to function till August 455 a.d. when a powerful 
downpour of rain again shattered it. 88 In the summer following, a new dam was again built 
by Parpadatta, the viceroy of the Guptas. When this dam was destroyed we do not know; 
it must have lasted at least for two centuries. With the transfer of the capital to Valabhi, 
the importance of Girinagara must have declined; the Valabhi kings probably did not care 
to incur the expense necessary for the reconstruction of a dam in a place which was no longer 
their capital. 

The dam was 300 yards in length, each of the remaining sides of the lake being about 
one mile. 

15. Godrahaka. 

In the copperplate grant of SilAditya V 89 (dated 441 G.E.) Godrahaka is referred 
to as the place of encampment from which the king issued his grant. This Godra¬ 
haka is the same as modern GodhrA, the capital of the Pancha Mahals District. 

* Ka ’ being a determinant suffix was dropped (c/. KAvi from KApikA); and Godraha 
naturally developed into GodhrA, Dr, Btihlor has pointed out how ' 5*? ’ has been used 
in the VAkpati plates in the sense of a lake, in expressions like ‘ a lake for elephants.’ 

Etymologically, then, Godrahaka would mean a place which possesses a lake for cows. 
Modem Godhra possesses a large tank. 

• Dr. Buhler however doubts whether Godrahaka, referred to in the above Valabhi plate, 
is the same as modem Godhra. He is not certain that the Valabhi empire in 760 a.d . extended 
so far to the east as to include Godhra, and therefore suggests the possibility of another 

8 ? RudradAman loser., Saka 72. 83 Skandagupta loser., 136, G.E. 

*• Ind, Ant., vol. X, p. 16. 
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Godhra existing in Kathiawad. But no GodhrA is known to exist in Kathiawad, and the doubt 
as to whether-the Valabhi dominion extended so far a few years before its fall is entirely 
dispelled by the grant of SilAditya VI, which shows that in 447 G.E. or 766 a.d. the 
Valabhi empire extended to Anandapura or Wadnagar. If SilAditya VI could hold Wad- 
nagaT, there is nothing improbable in Siladitya V holding GodhrA. 

Being fairly distant from Anahilapattana, the capital of the ChAvotakas and the Solankis, 
Godhra seems to have become, some time after the fall of Valabhi, a seat of a petty local 
dynasty,professing allegiance when necessary to the Anahilapattana or Dhara house. Tejah- 
pAla, the minister of KumArapAla, was betrayed by a King of Godraha at a critical time in 
his operations against the King of Bharoch. 

Flft 9KP? h5T Il 9 ° 

How long the local chiefs continued to rule, we do not know ; but it cannot be for a long 
time. The Muhammadan invasion must have swept away this chiefship along with many 
others. _ ‘ v 

15a. GhoghA. 

The old name of the place is Gundigad. It was a port of some consequence under 'the 
Valabhis ; but its influence declined with the fall of Valabhi, when it simply became a nurser-. 
,of sailors. During the Muhammadan period, however, it developed into a great city with 
a largo market. 80 ' 

16. ChandrAvati. 

At the junction of the Ban as and the Swalen, about 40 miles north-west of Sidhapur, 
is situated a small village, ChandrAvati. Though now hardly of any importance, the 
place was once a capital; for the PannAr chiefs of Abu, who were feudatories of the 
Solankis, were residing at this very ChandrAvati. The Parmar principality of which 
ChandrAvati was the capital was an important one ; and its help was found to be of great value 
by the suzerain power. In his campaign against ArnorAja, KumArapAla was put to much 
trouble owing to the defection of the Parmar chief ; Bhimadeva II on the other hand 
could turn the scales against Qutb-u-Din, when he was assisted by his vassal DharAvarsha of 
ChandrAvati. 

The Parmar rule camo to an end with the Muhammadan conquest of Gujarat in 1303, 
and Chandravati’s importance naturally began to decrease. The city has suffered from 
Moslem vandalism; nothing but ruins now exist at the old site. The ruins are overgrown 
with jungle, and what was indicative therein of the city’s former greatness has been already 
sold by the Gerwar chiefs. The extent of the ruins, now consisting of choked up 
wells and foundation, indicates, however, that it must have been a fair-sized town with a 
population of about 20,000. 

17. ChAmpaner. 

' Champaner, 25 miles east of Baroda is an old place. It is said to have been founded by 
ChampA during the time of VanarAja 81 (c. 775). The local chiefs continued to rule as Anahila- 
patfana feudatorios till the time of the Moslem conquest. 

80 Katktwr @ az - 81 Rdo Mdld, p. 72. 1 
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18. Cfahaya. 

ChhayS, was a famous port at the beginning of the Christian era, and it is believed, 
though on doubtful grounds, to be the same as modern Porbunder. 82 According to Bh&gawata, 
Porbunder is tho same as Sudamapura, which was founded by Sri Krishna for his friend 
SudHm&. 

According to Yule, the port Bardaxima of Greek writers is the same as Porbunder ; but 
Burgess’ observation that the name of the village of Barduga neaT Shrinagar, situated in the 
same locality, may be the original of the Greek name seems to bo nearer the truth. 

19. JhinjuwSda. 

The*fort of Jhinjuw&da is situated about 35 miles south-west of Anahilapattana. 
Dabhoi and Jhinjuwftda were sister fortresses built in the eleventh century by Siddhar&ja. 
JhinjuwMa is better constructed and more regular than Dabhoi. Its name occurs 
nowhere in any inscription. 83 This place disputes with Dhftndalpur the honour of being 
Siddharfija’s birthplace. It also became a frontier fortress of the Ahmadabad Sultans after 
1300 A.D. 

20. Darbhavati. 

Ancient Darbhavati is the same as modern Dabhoi, 40 miles north-east of Bharoch 
and 20 miles south-east of Baroda. Burgess informs us 94 that it was during the reign 
of Siddhar&ja Jayasimha [1094—1143] that Darbhavati was converted into a frontier 
fortress. The style of architecture as well as the elaborate richness of sculpture fully bear 
out the tradition that the temple of Rudramah&la and the forts of Jinjuwad and Darbhavati 
were all built at the same time. 

The construction of the fort is not very regular; two of its sides meet in sharp angles 
and exceed the others in length. Tho shorter sides extend to about 800 and the longer ones 
to about .1,000 yards. All the gates are now severely damaged ; their original grandeur and 
magnificence have now altogether disappeared. 

When once raised to the position of the frontier fortress of a mighty kingdom, Darbhavati 
rapidly grew in importance. It is mentioned as one of the most important cities of Gujarat 
in the Gimar Jain inscription of 1288 Vik. Sam. Cf.A rf?r^?urwfrR?r- 

iftiifarcrsr sKTffcru I 

Soon after the fall of Anahalapattana in 1300, Darbhavati fell before the onrushing tide 
of the Muhammadan invasion. Its temples were as usual destroyed. 

21. Dadhlchipura. 

Dadhichipura is the old Paur&nio name of Dohad. According to the legend, it was 
here that the sage Dadhichi practised the severo penance which eventually became of so 
great a benefit to the world. The river Dadhimati on which it is situated is named after 
him , as also the temple Dudheshwara Mah&dova. 96 

Whether the city is as old as implied by the legend may be doubtful; but it is at least 
as old as 1000 a.d. The Chal Talao at the place is attributed to Siddhar&ja Jayasimha;the 
town was also the place of settlement of the Bahria Rajputs during the thirteenth century. 


93 O.D.A.I., p. 48. 
M Ant. p. 218, 


93 Ant. K., ‘ JhinguwAda, ’ 
9* Panch Mahal Oaz, 
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22. Dwaravati. 

According to Hindu tradition and legends, Dwaraka or Dwaravati is a city of 
hoary antiquity. When Sri Krishna had to flee from Mathura, being chased by 
Jarasandha, infuriated by the death of his maternal uncle Kansa, he came to Saurash- 
tra and founded Dwarakd. The tradition appears to us to embody the historic fact of an 
Aryan tribe coming and colonising Saurashtra as a'result of pressure of population or 
internal feuds. When precisely this ovent occurred, we cannot definitely say; it all depends 
upon whether we accept the Mahdbkdrala war as a historic fact, and if so, upon the date we 
assign to it. These controversial questions we cannot discuss here ; suffice it to say, that 
although Dwaraka may not bo as old 1200 b.c. (which to us appears to be the date of the 
MahabMrala war, a historic event), it must have been much earlier than the third century 
b.c. , the time of the present Mahdbhdrata. For it is referred to thrice in the present Mahd- 
bhdrata, 9 * 1 and it would hardly be possible to say that all" these chapters are interpolations. 
Barake of Arrian again is, as Yulo suggests, undoubtedly Dwaraka. DwarakA then is a 
very ancient city in Kathiawad, as old as Prabhasa or Girinagara. 

The legend of the original site of Dwaravati being engulfed in an oceanic inundation 
appears to us to be true and for sovoral reasons. In the first place, it has been referred to in 
almost all the Purdnaa that deal with the life of Sri Krishna ; even the Mahdbhdrata gives a 
detailed description of the event. 17 Jain authors also occasionally mention and utilise the 
event. 98 Secondly, if the site of tho original Dw&raka had not been engulfed in ocean, one 
fails to see how several localities could have advanced the claim to be the site of tho original 
Dwaraka. Such a doubt about tho original site is conceivable about a forest (e.g., Pancha- 
vaf-i or Damjaka), but not about a city unless it has, like a forest, disappeared. As it is, the 
coast botween Porbunder and Miyani (near Shrinagara), the locality near Madkupura, 36 miles 
north-west of Somanatbapattana, and three miles south-west of Kodinar—all these claim 
to be the sites of original Dw&raka. And finally there is abundant evidence to show that 
such changes in oceanic configuration were common on the Kathiawad coast in ancient times. 
Valabhi which was a port in the fifth century is now seven miles inland. Modem Diu, nowan 
island, was a Dwipa or peninsula connected with the mainland during the eighth century [7 ide 
under Valabhi and Dwipa respectively]. There is therefore nothing inherently improbable 
in DwarakS, also suffering in a somewhat similar manner from oceanic freaks. 

Modern D w&raka, it seems, was not a popular centre of pilgrimage in early times. No 
grants are discovered, awarding lands or villages to tho Dtvaraka shrines. Were ita famous, 
flourishing and opulent seat of worship, it would not certainly have escaped the kind 
attentions of Muhammadan conquerors like Mahmud Ghazni, Alaf Khan and others. As it 
is, the city has not suffered at all from Muhammadan vandalism. 

There hardly exists any source of information, inscriptional or literary, which supplies 
any information about DwAraka in the first millennium of the Christian era. The account 
given in SHupdlavadha, canto II, is of course purely poetic. 

23. Dvipa. 

In the grant of !§iladitya III," Dvipa is referred to as the native place of tho 
donee brothers. According to Mr. Dey 100 , Devabhadra is the ancient name of the island. 
This may be so, but from the eighth century onwards at any rate, the name was 
Dvipa, as the expression ^pTIf in our plate would show. The change of 

.Sanskrit ‘ Dvipa ’ into vernacular ‘ Diva ’ is quite common; compare for instance the names 
Lakhadiva islands and Makliva islands. 

Mbh., I, 218 and 219, XVII, 7, • 97 Mbh., XVII, 7. ’ 

9* Pbc., 195. 89 Ep. Ind., IV, p. 76. 

190 Q.D.A.I., under Dwipa. 
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No trace of Dvipa can bo^had before the seventh century. If Devabhadra was really 
.its ancient name, Theophila of Ptolemy may be Devabhadra; for Theophila or ' dear to 
^gods ’ would bo a fair rendering of Devabhadra. But this presupposes that Devabhadra 
was actually the name ; and unless convincing evidence is adduced to prove it, the 
identification must remain one of many conjectures. 

According to Rajput legends, Vachchharaja set up a principality of Parm£r Rajputs at 
Divkot or Divapaftaija sometime in the middle of the seventh century. Seventy years later, 
sudden, changes in geographic and oceanic configuration caused a sudden inundation, and as 
a result Dvipa, so long a peninsula, became an island. In this, VepirAja, the reigning king, 
was drowned; but his queen, who was with child, escaped and subsequently delivered a son 
named VanarAja. 

For reasons that will be given in the article on Fanchdsara, we hold that this legend ia 
a strange admixture of truth and fiction. There was no Parmar principality at Dvipa as 
early as the seventh century: the principality in question was at Panehasara. The story of 
the oceanic transformation is, however, true, and the legend is invented to connect Vana- 
riija with it. So many stories were told of VanarAja, the future founder of the Chfivotaka 
dynasty, as narrowly escaping death and destruction in his early babyhood ; it was thought 
possible to represent him as miraculously saved from oceanic floods, and so he was repre¬ 
sented as sprang from a Chap principality residing at Dvipa, the scene of disaster. 

Dvipa seem3 to have been a fairly prosperous place in the seventh century; Pjjrsi 
emigrants were first attracted to it. After about twenty years they left the place for 
Sanjan near Surat. 

24. Dhandhuka. 

Dhanduka, the head-quarters of Dhandhuka sub-division of Ahmadabad district, is a fairly 
old town. It is not referred to in Valabhi, Rdshfrakfita, ChAlukya or Gurjara inscriptions; 
therefore it may not be much older than the tenth century. It existed however in the eleventh 
century; for Hemaehandra, the famous Jain priest and author, was born here on the full moon 
day of KArtika 1145 Vik Sam (1089 a.d.). It was here that DevachandrAchArya saw 
him in 1007 A.D., then a lad of only eight, but possessing a face beaming with intelligence 
and a person characterised by auspicious marks. Finding him to be a boy of exceptional 
promise, the Acharya prevailed upon his parents to surrender him to the Jain Church. 

At this time, Dhandhuka did not belong to the Solanki dominions ; for, before the con¬ 
quest of SaurAshtra by Siddharaja (1094-1143), the dominions extended only so far as BAhuloda, 
about 25 miles north-west of Dhandhuka. With the annexation of SaurAshfra by SiddliarAja, 
Dhandhuka probably became the head-quarters of a district. During the VAghela rule, in 
the thirteenth century, its importance increased owing to its being at the very heart of the 
Vaghela territories. 

25. Dhavalakka. 

Though towns like Khetaka, KAsadraha, and KarpatavApijya, which are in the vicinity 
of Dhavalakka or modem Dholka, figure prominently in Valabhi inscriptions, they do not so 
much as mention Dhavalakka. If it had then been, as it subsequently became, the head¬ 
quarters of a district, it would certainly have been referred to somewhere. 

Though traditionally believed to be the site of Matsyapur or VirAtanagara (where the 
PAndavas lived for a year incognito), Dhavalakka was in those early days only a village ; 
it probably rose to importance when Anahilapattana became an important capital and com¬ 
mercial emporium in the tonth century. Stambhatirtha or modern Cambay was the port for 
the extensive import and export trade of Anahilapattana ; and Dhavalakka was on the way 
between those two places, as also on the way between Gujarat and Kathiawad. As all 
this trade passed through Dhavalakka, it developed into a city and naturally became the 
head-quarters of a district. 
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During the twelfth and thirteenth conturies, it becamo one of tho most important cities 
in Gujarat and an important centre of financial transactions. 101 Under VaghelA rule, 
tho importance of the town still more increased, for the VAghela dominions at first consisted 
only of the territories around Dhandhuka and Dholka or Dhavalakka. It became their 
capital. The tank at Dholka was built by Mianaldovi, mother of SiddharAja. 

The identity of ancient Dhavalakka with modern. Dholka is too bvious to need 
explanation. 

26. DhAndalpur, 

DhAndalpur, 12 miles east of Chothia, is one o! tho places which claim the honour 
of being the birthplace of SiddliarAja Jayasimha. Tho queen had stopped there to see a 
* Siddha ’, and she there gave birth to the illustrious monarch. SiddliarAja converted the 
place into a fort and constructed a tank now known as AdAlti. 

27. NavasArikA. 

The identity of ancient NavasArikA with modem Naosari, 20 miles south of Surat, 
is obvious ; Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar further points out 102 that an unpublished grant with 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society mentions a river PurAvi as being in tho 
vicinity of NavasArikA, a river which is the same as modern PurnA near Naosari. 

Modern Naosari is a town of great antiquity. It was known to the Greeks as one of tho 
ports of Western India, for Ptolemy mentions 103 it as a port between Bharoch and Sopara. 
He spells tho name as Nousaripa ; but there can be no doubt that Nousaripa is the same 03 
NavasArikA. 

Not being, like Bharoch, a port for tho extensive commerce of Northern India, not being 
also a suitable outlet—as was the case with Kalyan—for the export and import trade of 
the Deccan, it is doubtful whether NavasArikA ever carried extensive trade with foreign 
countries. It was probably a port of only coastal trade. 

There are no inscriptional or literary references to NavasArikA during the first five centu¬ 
ries of tho Christian ora, to enable us to obtain information about the town during that period, 
f During ChAlukya rule in Gujarat, NavasArikA became a place of importance. Dr. 
Bhagwanlal Indraji thinks that it was tho capital of the Gurjara ChAlukyas. 104 With due 
deference to the learned doctor we must state that his conjecture does not seem to be true. Tho 
famous BegumrA plates of 738 a.d. mention NavasArikA only as a ‘ vishaya ’ or district, 10 * at 
most a division; were NavasArikA the capital, the reference would have been made in a differ¬ 
ent way. From the Navasari grant of Sryasraya Siladitya Yuvaraja, dated 421 q.e. [ 740 
a.d.], it is clear 10 * that NavasArikA then was the head-quarters of the heir-apparent; the 
king must be residing somewhere else. He had appointed his son the Viceroy of a province 
• of which NavasArikA was the head-quarter3. His capital must obviously have been else- / 
where. 

Naosari was the scene of a decisive battle in 739 a.d. Abdul-i-Rahman, Governor of 
Sindh, overran SaurAshfra, Northern Gujarat and Malwa in 738 A.D., and then made a foray 
towards Bharoch. AvanijanASraya Pulukesin, a feudatory ChAlukya prince, met and repulsed 
him at NavasArikA, probably with the aid of his uncle Vikrama I. The famous BogumrA 
plates give a detailed description of the incident. Cf. ?KPS?it?nT;n;qrf^rrt?TTfTtT 

aiftratr’ffa - 

101 Cf. for instance the following passage in the Gimar inscr. of 1232 a.d. 

if’snwto. ..25T ;? lPTrc of course means sarof business. 

103 Ep. lnd .,\L 280. 10* P. 38. lo* B. O., 1 ■ .p. 107. 
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About the subsequent history of NavasArikft, we do not know anything for certain ; with 
the fall of the Gurjar Chaiukyas, it must have passed into the hands of the R&shtrakOtas'. 

In tho ninth century Naosari seems to have developed into a Jain centre. The Surat 
grant of Karka, dated Saka 743, records the-grant of certain properties to some Jain 
temples at NavasdrikA. 


Parsi immigration took place in the sixteenth century, so its account does not fall within 
the scheme of this thesis. It is true that a small Parsi colony had settled there as early as 
1142 a.d. ; but the main colony camo about 1520-a.d., when tho Farsis were driven out 
of Sanjan by Muhammadans, 


28. NHhdipuri. 

Ndndfpurf is tho same as modern Nandod, the capital of RAjpipla state in the, 
Revftkftntha Agency. It is about 30 mites north-east of Bharoch. The identification pre- 
sents no philological difficulties ; the ohango of Skt, ‘ r ’.into Pkt. ‘ d ’ is well-known ; and the 
Instances of Skt. ‘ pa ’ changing tho preceding vowel into ■' o when disappearing, are. 
numerous; cf. U&ydra from Mlyftpurf, Badoda from Vatapadra, Bftrdoli from Bhadra. 
palli, etc. 

Two of the six genuine grants of the Gurjar rulers aro issued' from Nandipurt ;107 the 
rest aro issued from various places of encampment. Tho former two open with the word 
Hrsftsfon and on the strength of tho analogy of the Valabhi plates (which whon issued from 
the capital always begin with ), wo may woll conclude that Ndndipuriwas tho 

capital of the southern Gurjar kingdom [580 to SOS a.d.]. 

Dr. Bilhler however thinks that Mndipuri mentioned in those two plates is the old fort 
so named just outside the Jhadeshwer gato of Bharoch. This identification is for several 
reasons unacceptable. Since Ndndipurt fort was constructed for the dofenco of Bharoch and 
practically formed part of it, a grant issued thercirom would naturally commence with" 
rather than with *TFfr3UR:i for Bharukaehehha was woll known all over India, 
and its name ; would naturally havo been preferred to that of an, obscure fort forming part 
of it& defences. Moreover, if tho grants were really issued from this fort, the expression 
UIU^TRT would necessarily have followed Mndipuri, for the fort could not have boon, cither tho 
capital or the place of residence, but. only a temporary, place of*encampment of tho king 
Nor is there anything improbable in the sway of the donor King Dadda II [o. 620—c. 650] 
extending upto Ankleshwor, villages in which districts are assigned in those grants. For 
Dadda tho second was a powerful chief and could afford successful protection to the Valabhi 

against so mighty a monarch as Harshadeva of Kanoj, Cf, 

| Kaira grant of Dadda II.ioS 

, For tho S rcater P art of its existence, however, the Gurjara principality at Nandipuri was 
only a feudatory, owing allegiance'now to CMlukyas^ and then to Rftshtrakutas, as the 
occasion required. 


. faflcnasara. 

Ancient Pafichasara i? the same as Ranchasar, a fair-sized village in VVadhwatf Pr&nt 
situated on the boundary line between Gujarat and Catch. There being a complete 
phonetic identity, there can be no doubt on this point; the possibility of Pafich&sara, 
the capital of the Ch&votaka principality, being another than this PaScfidsara is excluded 
by the statement of Merutui'iga tha t Pafichdsara was situated in Vardhamdna Ahara.no 

HI A ' a -’ XIII ‘ 82 Sl " 108 I,id, Ani., XIU, 82. ~ 

los B. Cf,, 1.1. p. 107. ijo pjc./p, i 6 ; 
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According to one tradition Paficlifisara was tho seat of the Ch&vof-aka principality, 
aoeording to another it was Dvipa or modem Diu. It is possible for both traditions to bo 
true, for there may be two branches of the clan settled at these two places. Nevertheless, 
tho Chavotak&s who eventually established themselves at Anahilapura seem to us to 
bo previously established at Panchasara. Tradition asserts that previous to their 
establishment at Anahilapattana, tho Chdvotakas wero ruling for 71 years ; were 
the placo of their principality at Dvipa, we shall have to suppose that they were estab¬ 
lished there as early as 075 a.d. This appears doubtful if thoir capital were Dvipa ; 
for Valabhi rule at this timo extended much further to tho west than Dvipa, as Junagad was 
under their suzerainty. It is therefore doubtful whether it was possible for a Chap branch 
to establish itself at Dvipa in 675 a.d., so far away from its original home in Mount Abu and 
hemmed in by a powerful empire. Pafichdsara. on tho other hand is much nearer to Bhinmal, 
where the main branch was ruling. Valabhi rule never extended so far to the north. It will 
be shown subsequently that tho Chdps continued to hold Pafichdsara in spito of their defeat; 
tho tradition, therefore, which says that VanarAja was born at Pafichdsara, would confirm 
the theory of Pafichdsara rather than Dvipa being the capital. And finally the Pafichdsara 
Pdrdwandtha temple built at Anahilapo-ttana by Vanar&ja 111 would remove all possible doubts 
in this mattor ; for tho temple was so namod because tho imago was brought from Pa rich ft- 
sara, the old seat of settlement. 

Ilalnamdld says that Jayafeldtara, tho Ch&votaka. king of Pa rich A sara, was attacked in 
752 Vik. Sam. by a Chdlukya king of Kanoj. This tradition is obviously incorrect, so far as 
the namo and place of tho invader aro concerned [for during tho seventh century P&la and not 
Chdlukya kings wore ruling at Kanoj]; but it seems pretty certain that Vanardja’s father was 
Blain and that he was born a posthumous child in distressed circumstances. Legends assert 
that ho was born in a forest and detected there by !§t lagunas firi, a Jain priest who helped his 
mother to rear him. 

’ The defeat of the Chdp clan was not decisive ;'it seems to have soon re-established itself 
at Pafichdsara ; otliorwiso we cannot explain how tho grant of PuIukoSin Jandiraya [dated 
Vik. Sam. 784] should refer to a Chdvad kingdom at Paflchdsar. It appears that even after 
tho foundation of Anahilapattana a branch of the family continued to rule there, of course, 
as feudatories. But with the fall of the main branch and tho installation of the Solankis, 
the local branch 1 also must have disappeared. 

The town, evon in the days of its’highest glory, must have been but of moderate dimen¬ 
sions. *■ It was only a feudatory capital and therefore could not have been a great city. 

30. Prabhdsa.< ; 

Prabhdsa, better known as Somandthapattana or Veraval, is perhaps one of the most 
ancient cities, not only in Gujarat, but'in the whole of India. No purely historic evidence 
is available regarding its foundation, the earliest inseriptional reference to it being that of tho 
Nasik Cave inscription No. 10 (which is repeated also in Karli Caves), wherein we are 
informed that Usabhaddta, the son-in-law of Kshatrap Nahapana (whose date is now 
fixed at about 90 a.d.) had defrayed the marriage expenses of 8 Brahmanas at Prabhasa. 112 
But Prabhdsa as a place of pilgrimage was well known all over India much earlier than the 
first century a.d. ; for, even if we decide to leave out of consideration the references to it 
in the Puranas 113 a3 of doubtful chronological value, there still remains the Mahdbhdrata 

ill Pbc., pp. 23-24. 

113 E.g., KArma Pur&na, Ultara Vibh&ga,.XXXV; Agni Put Ana, chap. 109 f RAm., Kighkiuda, 
XL III-0, etc. 
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which rofurs to it in three different chapters of three distinct par vans. 114 Now, as it is not 
possible, to maintain that all these three references are later interpolations, wo must conclude 
that long boforo 300 b.c. (whioh is the generally accepted date of the present Mah&bh&rata 
compilation), the famo of Prabhksa as a place of pilgrimage had travelled all over India. 

To trace tho history of the town before the fourth century B.C., we have to roly, as in the 
Case of Dwkrakk, upon the doubtful evidence of tradition and legends. If agreeing with 
Mr. B. G. Tilak, wo fix tho date of the Mah&bMrata war in tho thirteenth century B.C., W6r 
must admit that in the fourth conturyB.o. Prabhksa had a history of soveral centuries behind 
it. Prabhksa, in fact, is intricately woven by tradition with tho lifo of Sri Krishna; he goes for*; 
ward from Dwkrakk to Prabhasa to roceivo Arjuna, who had como there on pilgrimage ; and 
there he spends a few days in Iris company. This again is tho place where, at the instance of 
Sri Krishna, the Yadavas assembled when they flew at one another’s throats, 11 * And 
finally this was tho plaoo whero Sri Krishna was mortally wounded by a hunter, who mistook 
him for a doer. 11 ® 

Tho next thing wo havo to do is to investigate tho causes that contributed to the * 
universally recognised holiness of the placo in thoso oarly times. At present tho place is- 
known as a centre of Saivito worship ; but was such the case in the earliest times ? 

In this connection General Cunningham observes:—‘About 720 a.d. Krishna, the 
Pahlava ruler of tho Peninsula, built the fort of Ellapur, tho boauty of which according to in¬ 
scriptions astonished the immortals. In it' he placed tho image of Siva adorned with tho cre¬ 
scent.. Following this clue I incline to identify Ellapur with the famous city of Somanktha; 
wliich as tho capital of the peninsula was known as Pattana. Now Ellapur through Elawar. 
can easily become Veraval.’ 111 

Wo must however differ from Cunningham and maintain that, long boforo 720 a,D., 
Somanktha was well-known as a centre of Saivito worship. What king Krishna, did was to 
restore the temple and fortify the city. If Somanatha came to possess its Siva shrine first in 
720 A.p., how can we explain the Pauranie references to tho Siva tcmplo at Prabhasa ? 
Compare for instance:— 

<fTH rarg: HPRPT: I Agni P., ohap. 109. 

JPTTHTfffW R03R I Ru., II chap. 35. 

It is, therefore, cloar that Somanktha was well known as a ‘ Sthkna ’ of Siva during the- 
third and fourth centuries a.d.; tho possible inference from the absonco of a single Valabhi 
grant to the temple (in spite of the fact that most of tho Valabhi kings were Saivites) that the 
temple did not exist during tho Valabhi dynasty may be oasily rebutted by the observation 
that a temple which has been systematically looted.and plundered five times by Muhamma-. 
dans can hardly bo expected to preserve any remains of antiquity. 

The Siva worship at Somanktha, however, is not much older than tho beginning of the 
Christian era ; for it is not mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata which refers to it in detail three times., 
In the Tirtliayatra section of Van.apa.rvan every ‘tirth’ is followed by a brief description ; when, 
however, Prabhksa is mentioned, no reference is made to any Siva temple. Wo. are simply told 

114 (i) ^ | tfffi w spTrHgrm’^i* 1 

(ii) HR'f’wi'q ^ I •.-HHRT N 

tin hr tUTOpqftti ftra*' 

(iii) srtrw fi IvgrnnTni l 

*ur wr^rq... 

116 JWTV? t sriHWSrRlTff H^ITT II 

ri® Vide No. 113. ri 7 A. Q„ 1 . p. 319. 
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If then there was no Siva temple, why was it regarded in thoso early times as a holy place 
of pilgrimage is the next question. It is possible to see in the association of Sri Krishna with 
the place a possible cause of its sanctitj 7 ; but as no temple of Krishna is ever known to have 
existed at Prabhksa, wo must rule this suggestion out of consideration. 

In our opinion the holiness of the placo was originally duo to its simply being an tfrqq 
or a seasido placo. Woll-known is tho tendency of our people of regarding a beautiful and 
attractive seaside placo as a holy placo. An analysis of the accounts of tho place given in 
tho Adi and Mausala Parvans shows that at about 300 b.c. the place was regarded more as 
a seaside place of recreation, whero jovial fairs were held, than as a holy ‘ tirtha.’ Thus Adi 
P., chap. 218, describes Prabhasa as a holy but also as a lovely and attractive place 118 , where 
Krishna and Arjuna sportively spent their timo 119 . Arjuna has come there on a pilgrimage, 
yet there is no reference made to any shrino visited or rites performed by him. It is there¬ 
fore obvious that the placo was regarded as holy simply owing to its propinquity to the sea. 
Hence it is described as an dKpt- Sri Krishna’s injunction to the Ykdavas ffpraRr 
Hjji sf: girifft I ( Mau 2-24) and their subsequent assemblage at Prabhksa shows 

that in those early times pilgrimage to the ocean meant pilgrimage to Prabhksa; this 
supports our theory that Prabhksa was regarded as a ‘ tirtha ’ simply because of its pro¬ 
pinquity, to tho ocean. There existed in early times neither a temple of Siva nor a temple 
of Krishna. When exactly the tcmplo of Siva was founded we do not know, but it cannot bo 
much later than the first century a.d. ; for most of the Puranas refer to it. Wc have already 
oxplained why no grants to tho temple are discovered in modern times. 

With tho establishment of Siva worship the fortunes of the city rose rapidly. From the 
account of Ibn Asir 120 wo know that every day thousands of pilgrims came to perform the 
worship and that 300 barbers were required to perform their 1 Kshaura Karruan.’ Nor is 
this an exaggeration ; for, tho pilgrim tax levied at Bahuloda alone on their frontier by So- 
lanki kings used to yield a revenue of 72 lacs a year. 121 Ibn Asir further informs us that 
10,000 villages wore assigned to tho temple. Tho number is of course exaggerated; but 
in spito of tho absenco of a single copper plato to attest any such grant (the cause of which 
wo havo already explained), we can well believe that the villages assigned to the tomplo wero 
numerous. For tho neighbouring Valabhi dynasty followed Saivism, and its liberality knew 
no bounds. Tho Solankis again were followers of tho same faith ; Mularkja is said' 122 to 
havo been visiting the placo every week. 

Tho wealth of tho temple therefore vied with that of royalty ; there was a chain of gold, 
200 maunds in weight with golden bells attached to it, which was shaken at night, when a 
fresh party of Brkhmanas had to bo roused from sleep for carrying on tho worship. The 
dark chamber, in which the idol was kept suspended, was lit up by a chandelier of glistening 
gems. Mahmud’s booty at the temple amounted to two million ‘ dinars.’ 

The wealth of the town was not solely duo to the donations its temple received ; the 
maritime commerce of the place must have contributed an important share. Aiberuni says 123 
that the reason why Somanktha became so famous was that it was a convenient station 
for ships plying between Sofala (iu Zanzibar) and China. This statement is confirmed by 
Merutuiiga who narrates how Yogaraja, the grandson of Vanarkja, seized and plundered 
some storm-stayed ships at Prabhksa. But the maritime activity of the place must havo 

118 *fr^HwrnTHq i R°fra **... 

119 fft Pr^zr ziqranH ll 130 B - G L > l - p- 165 {t - 

1*1 Pbo., p. 84. 122 P3r.,p. 123. 12® Sahau’s Iran., II. p. 109. 
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commenced much earlier than the eighth century a.d. For if we accept Dr. Biihler’s 
opinion 124 that there was maritime intercourse between India and Mesopotamia in the eighth 
century b.c., wo can well assume that Prabhasa [which is already shown to be a very old town] 
may have been serving as a shipping station since that early time. For what port is more- 
convenient for such purpose for ships trading between Basra and Bhoroch ? 

Next wo have to consider the question whether the city was ever the capital of Gujarat 
or Kathiawad. Wo have already shown that Girinagar was the capital of Saur&shfra from 
very early times to the sixth century, when it was shifted to Valabhi by Bhaftaraka. Till the 
fall of Valabhi, Girinagara belonged to that Empire. Prabh&sa then could not havo been 
till then tho capital of Kathiawad ; it might havo been at most the capital of a petty local 
principality. Nor can we accept Ferishta’s statement that at the time of .the invasion of 
Soman&tka, it was tho capital'of Gujarat, Nahrwala [Anahilapattana] being then only its 
frontier city. For tradition is unanimous in affirming that Anahilapattana was the capitaloi 
Gujarat under the Ch&votakaand Solankidynasties. Elliot further informs us 126 that at the 
time of Mahmud’s invasion, Bhimadeva I, unprepared to meet him, abandoned his capital 
Anahilapattana and retreated to Cutch. As a matter bf fact Somanatha did not then evon 
form part of the Gurjara kingdom ; the pilgrim tax on tho Soman&tha pilgrims levied at 
Bahuloda shows that the peninsula did not form its part. It was only during the roign of 
Siddharaja Jayasimha that tho peninsula was annexed to the Solanki empire, and even then 
the seat of tho viceroy was not at PrabMsa but at Girinagara. At the time of Mahmud’s 
invasion Prabh&sa was the seat of some local chiof ; hence the suffix Parana 129 attached to 
its name ; hence also Ferishta’s confusion. 

Well known is tho account of the destruction of the Siva temple by Mahmud of Ghazni 
in 1024, but what is not equally well known is tho bravery of the Hindu defence. The issuo 
of the battle was hanging in the balance for three days ; when a breach was effected in tho 
ramparts'; a stroet-to-street fight ensued ; 50,000 Hindus had laid down thoif lives before 
the Idolbreaker could enter the temple. 

The work of restoration was however undertaken within thirty years by king Kumfira- 
pkla, who appointed a ‘ pafieliakula ’ or committee under the presidency of his local governor, 
Gandabh&va Brhaspati, and entrusted tho work to its supervision. Tho work was completed 
within two j’oars, and at its completion the kingcamo down to Parana to pay his obeisance 
to tho Lord. 127 Tho style of sculpture and architecture of the .present battored seashore 
temple of Somanatha, which lias been convorted into a mosque, shows that it is the same as 
was built by Kumarapala ; for tho style of construction is in complete) agreement with that of 
other buildings of Kumarapala. 

Within 150 years of this restoration, tho town again suffered from a Muhammadan inva* 
Bion ; for after the capture of Anahilapattana and Cambay, Alaf Khan passed on to Katliiawad 
and destroyed the temple of Somanatha about 1300 a.d. When Alaf Khan returned, tho 
work of restoration was again undertaken under the patronage of Khengar IV [1279—1333 
a.d.], the Chud&shama king of Junagad, as his Gimar inscription clearly shows. 128 But tho 
restored temple was not destined to endure long; for the town suffered from' three more 
Moslem invasions ; first from the invasion of Mozzafar in 1300, then from that of Mahmud 
Begada about 1490, and lastly from that of Mozzar II about 1530. It was the last in¬ 
vader who committed the sacrilege of converting the temple into a mosque. 


124 Indian Palaeography, p. 84. 

m tvr zpr rwrr 

12 t Pbc., p. 130. 


125 p. 98. 
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31. BaMdapura. 

Udayana, the famous minister of Kum&rap&la, had two sons, Bahada and Arnbaka. 
The father, being mortally wounded in battle, entrusted to his sons the task of carrying 
out liis wish of repairing and constructing temples at several places in Gujarat. At 
the time of building, as the father had wished, the Neminatha temple at gatrufijaya, 
the brothers also founded a town in the vicinity, named Bah&fiapur, after the eldor one. 
.No extant village in the surrounding region can be identified with the place. Dr. Bhagw&nl&l 
Indraji thinks that its site may be close to the ruins cast of Paltana, where large quantities 
of conch shells and bangles are still to be found 129 . 

32. B&hulo^a. 

JayakeSin, king of Karnataka, had a daughter named Miyanalladevi. She 
longed,—-so goes the story,—for the hand of the Solanki king Kama [1064—1094], although 
he was very old, because she hoped successfully to use her queenly influence for abolishing 
the pilgrim tax levied at B&huloda on pilgrims to Prabh&sa. Forbes suggests 130 that 
this B&huloda must bo the same as BMloda, a ford on tho Narmadft river near its 
mouth, a little above Suklatirtha. This suggestion cannot be accepted; for in tho 
time of Kama I, the Anahilapattana kingdom did not extend much to the south of 
Ahmadabad-; it was king Kama himself who was first to capture Asapalli or Ahmadabad, 
and Suklatirtha and Bhaloda are more than 100 miles to the south of. that city. Besides, as 
the pilgrim tax was on the pilgrims going from Anahilapattana and northern Gujarat to Pra¬ 
bMsa, it is clear that this B&huloda must have' been somewhere on the boundary betwcon 
Northern Gujarat and Kathiawad ; for pilgrims from Anahilapattana could hardly be expect¬ 
ed to pass through Bli&loda near Suklatirtha on their way to Prabh&sa. And yet we are told 
that when, after her marriage, Miyanalladevi proceeded from Anahilapattana to Prabh&sa, 
she had to pass through B&huloda 131 . • 

This B&huloda is most probably the village Bholada, about 20 miles south-west of Dholka. 
For it is on the boundary line above referred to ; besides, it presents no philological difficul¬ 
ties in identification. 

This village Bholada must have been an important town during the eleventh, 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries; for the annual pilgrim tax received there amounted to 
72 lakhs 131 . The amount of the tax may be an exaggeration ; but it is a good indication of 
the traffic of the place. 

33. Bharukachchha. 

Bharoch or Bhroach is a town of hoary antiquity ; it was known as Bhrgupura, 
Bhrgukachchha and Bhrgukshestra in ancient times ; the port of Barugaza, 132 Barygaza 133 
or Bargosa 134 of the Greek writers refers to the same place. 

The importance of Bhrgupura in ancient times was due to two causes; firstly, to its being 
a holy place, and secondly, to its being the port of export and import of the whole of northern 
India. Its sanctity as a‘tirtha’ is recognised in thePur&nas; 135 and no wonder ;forhereking 
Bali is said to have performed the famous sacrifice, in which he gave away his whole empire 

129 BG-, I. 1- P- 188, 130 KAs Mdld, p. 84. 151 Pbc., p. 84. 

132 Periplus- 133 In Ptolemy. 

134 in the famous epitaph on the tomb of the Indian philosopher at Athens. ‘Of Zarmanochegae, 
H.n Indian, a native of BargOsa who immortalised himself according to the custom of his country ’ 
—Strabo, III, 119- 

136 E.g., Burma Purina, II, ch. 41. HST I ^ fff £7 H 
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to Vishnu in the form of V&mana. As early as the first century a.d., if not much earlier, 
it was a well-known ‘ tirtha ’; for Usabhad&ta is known to have constructed several tanks, 
wells, and rest houses at this place for the use of pious pilgrims 138 . 

But the fame, prosperity and wealth of ancient Bhrgupura were due almost entirely to 
its extensive maritime commerce. When precisely its maritime activity commenced, we do 
not definitely know ; but it existed even in pre-historio times. The discovery of articles 
of exclusively Indian origin in the ruins of Babylon has made it absolutely certain that, 
as early as the third millennium before the Christian era, if not much earlier, India was 
carrying on extensive trade with Babylon ; but as the Babylonian words for the Indian 
articles are of Tamil origin, it is clear that it was the Dravidian south rather than the 
Aryan north which was chiefly engaged in that trade. But the prosperity of the 
southern ports must have soon induced Bhrgupura to copy their example ; wo may therefore 
approximately assign the commencement of the maritime activity of Bhrgupura to the 
middle of the second millennium b.c. 

And for this, there is ample evidence. Baudh&yana Smrti, which is assigned by Buhler 
to the fifth century b.c., states that northerners [i.e., people of Gujarat, Kathiawad and 
Sindh,—for Baudhayana himself was a southerner] being long accustomed to sea voyages are 
not to be condemned on that account. 13 * Maritime activity in the Aryan north must then 
have existed long enough to be considered an established fact even by the orthodox 
Smrtik&ras. Then there is the evidence of the Buddhist Jdtakas. The book belongs to the 
fifth century b.c., but the folk stories on which it is based must be much earlier. The con¬ 
clusion of Dr. Buhler, based upon statements like these 'TOpTR NRftpR. | 

RRHI T a T?NfEf• • ■ ( Sdppdraka Jdt., IV, p. 140) RH RpTSTT RH 7 R 

( Sussondi Jdt., Ill, p. 188) that this maritime activity existed in the eighth century B.c,, 
is indeed well-founded. If it was in full swing in the eighth century b.c., it must have 
commenced much earlier. 

Bhrgupura was not a convenient port. How dangerous was the approach to and depar¬ 
ture from it, is graphically described in the Periplus. 13 » Nevertheless, by the beginning of the 
Christian era it had monopolised all the export and import trade of northern and central 
India. The Periplus informs us: ‘ From Ozene is brought down to Barugaza for the supply 
of the country and for the export to our own markets onyx stones, porcelain, fine muslin.’ 13 8 
But it was not Ujjayini alone, but the whole of the northern India, which was using this 
port for export trade ; the importance of places like K&padwanj, Sanchi, Bhilsa and others 
was primarily due to their being on the trade route bo tween Pataliputra and Bharoch. In 
fact, there was no other port which could be conveniently used in those times by Pataliputra, 
Varanasi, Kanouj and other northern cities. In the first century a.d. it had become such an 
important port that even Kabul was sending its merchandise to Bhrgupura for export. For 
the Periplus says ‘ At the same time there is brought to it from the upper country by way of 
Proclais for transmission to the coast Kallybourine, Patropapigie and Kabalitic spikenard, 
and another kind which reaches it by way of Skuthia.’ Now what places are indicated by 
the first two names is not known, but the last points undoubtedly to the region round Kabul; 
for Ptolemy calls its inhabitants Kabolitai. 139 


136 HSSfrEgr UTT^R H^VrRRUWcPRRsffR SWRERmR^R^yr'-Nasik cave No. 10. 

137 T^rr rnffiTfa: M hntrud ubfUR 

STTgqtodf ugSHRIR HR I CRtiquI R3T WTr'TPR'tR R!F I 

138 Translation in Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII, p. 161. 

139 It would seem that the export trade of the Deccan also passed through this port. For tho 
Periplus says From these marts, Paithana and Tagara, goods are transported on waggons to Barugaza, 
through difficult regions that have no roads worth calling such.’ 



How rich was this extensive trade may be inferred from the fact recorded by Pliny, 
that there was no year in which India did not drain the Roman Empire of a hundred million 
sesterces. 140 

Being such a flourishing port, it is natural that Bhrgupura should have been the capital 
of a local kingdom. 141 In this connection: the epithet ‘ Parana ’ attached to itin the Jataka 
is significant, for Yashodhara observes, as stated already, rrtr nr inuudr HURT I. This 
Bharukaehchha kingdom probably comprised the territories between the Narmada and 
the Mahi; for the Puranas always refer to it, when enumerating the names of countries, as 
URIRRC:. Being a capital, it was a well fortified .place, for its ramparts are re¬ 
ferred to in a grant of Dadda II. When not the capital of an independent kingdom, it was the 
headquarter of the province. During R&shtrakfita rule it was a capital. With the 
rise to power of the Solanki dynasty, the port passed into its possession. The Salunika 
Vih&ra at Bharoch wa 3 built by Bahada at the desire of his dying father Udayana. 

The maritime activity of tho place was in full swing in the second century, as is clear 
from the account of the port given by the Periplus ; it continued unabated to the seventh 
century when Hiuen Tsiang visited it in the course of his Indian tour ; for the observant 
pilgrim has noted that the riches of the town were entirely due to its extensive maritime 
trade. 142 The trade probably declined considerably during the next two centuries owing 
to Arab piracy, which became rampant at that period. 

34. Bhumillika. 

The dilapidated fort of Bhurnli or Ghumli, situated in the Barada hill, 25 miles 
north-west of Porbundcr, is the site of ancient Bhumillika. Once the capital of » fairly 
powerful principality, it is now nothings but a .heap of ruins. ‘All is now jungle 
where a multitude of human beings resided... .Nothing remains as witness of its former 
glory 6ave an insignificant temple near its western wall, the arch of a royal palace, and a 
large bathing reservoir.’ 143 

Bhumillika was the capital of the Mers for four centuries. The original home of the 
Mers was in the northern part of Kathiawad, where they ruled contemporaneously with tho 
Valabhis ; but on the fall of Valabhi,they extended their sway over southern Kathiawad and 
transferred their capital to Bhumillika, which with its natural defences must have appeared 
very suitable for their purpose. 

Only two inscriptions refer to Bhumillika ; one of them is fragmentary and the other 
is spurious. The former is dated 585 g.e., but supplies no information whatever about the 
place ; the only information we obtain from it is that Bhumillikk existed before the end of 
the ninth century a.d. 

The Dhinkini copper-plate 144 is spurious, because there was no solar eclipse on Jyeshtha 
30 Vik. Sam. 794, as the plate alleges. "Nevertheless, from the statement in the plate that 
king Jaikadev was ruling at Bhumillika in.ViK. SAM. 794 or 738 a.d., we may conclude that 
in the twelfth century (to which the forged grant seems to belong, to judge from its 
character), there existed a tradition of Bhumillika having been the Mer capital since very 
early times. We may therefore conclude that by the beginning of the ninth century 
Bhfimillika was a capital. 

In the tenth century, however, an Ahir kingdom was founded at Junagad and, as a conse¬ 
quence, the fortunes of BhfimillikH began to decline. The Jaitwas seem to have aban¬ 
doned their capital Bhumillikfi, and shifted their place of residence to Shrinagara, near 

Ho Pliny, Natural Bistory, XII, p. 18. HI Ptolemy, p. 153. 

1*2 Beal, II. p.' 259 ; ‘ Their sole profit is from the Eea.’ 

143 Ant. K„ p. 184 l** Ind. Ant., XXI, 151. 
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Porbunder. Bhfimillik&, however, continued to be the principal fort and centre of defence 
of the principality till the year a.d. 1313, when it fell bofore a desperate siege by a Moslem 
army from Sindh. 

According to a local legend narrated by General Jacob 146 , the fall of Ghumli was due to a 
curse pronounced by Suan K&s&rin, a coppersmith’s daughter, upon the ruling king for mur¬ 
dering her bridegroom-elect with a view to violate her chastity. She first threw herself on 
the protection of the local Br&hmanas, who gladly espoused her cause ; no less than 125 
of them performed self-immolation for her sake, but to no purpose. Nothing would soften 
the tyrant’s heart, and finding no way of escape, the virgin brido uttered a fearful curse, that 
the city and its king would bo destroyed, and she then escaped in flames, ‘ a victim of 
tyranny, love and superstition.’ Soon after occurred the Sindh invasion, and the town, after 
a prolonged siege and desperate battle, fell. 

This tradition seems to be not altogether imaginary. It is true that it assigns the Sindh 
invasion of 1313 to the eleventh century, but such mistakes of dates are common even to true 
traditions. The tradition seems to be true ; firstly, because thero still exists on a hill near 
Ghumli a temple dedicated to the heroine of the above legend, and socondly, because the fact 
that even after the withdrawal of the Muhammadan army, the Jaitwas did not attempt to 
rebuild the fort and restore tho city, seems to show that they were influenced by the supersti¬ 
tion about the curse of tho dying virgin. 

To judge from the extent of the ruins, Bhfimillika. was about a mile in length and half a 
mile in breadth ; its population therefore might well have been about 15,000. The ground 
plan of the town resembles a widespread fan. The ramparts of the fort were strong and 
massive and were surrounded by a deep ditch. 

35. Mangrol or Mangalapura Parana. 

The port of Mangrol, situated a little below Navibunder in Kathiawad, is a very ancient 
place, widely famous even in the first century as a good port. For Monoglosson, mentioned as 
a mait in Kathiawad or Syrastrene by Ptolemy 14 *, is no other than this very port. It cannot 
be Mangalore on the Malabar Coast, for Ptolemy distinctly says that it is in SyrastrenA 
Gohils were ruling hero in the twelfth ceDtury as feudatories of tho Solankie. 

36. Matri. 


M&tri is referred to as the name and headquarter of a sub-division in the S&mangad 
grant of Daptidurga ; 147 and tradition, apparently based upon the verse 

JrfcflTP? tfr+idij-'lcjfjq I 

^cTT tiun II 

in this grant asserts that the sub-division was so named, because in every village thereof a 
grant to Br&hmanas was made by the mother of king Dantidurga. 

M&tri, hero mentioned, is tho same as modern Matar T&luka with its headquarter at M&tar, 
five miles south of Kaira. From tho verse :— 

Kfa.T nssprejsfl:-|! 

occurring in the above plate, it is clear that Dantidurga’s sway extended even to the north of 
Kaira, so there is nothing improbable in Matri of the plate being M&tar above referred to, 
especially as the new name is an obvious modification of the old one. 

37. Mottaka. 


Mota, five miles north of B&rdoli, is an ancient town; for it is the same as Mottaka, 
mentioned in the grant of Dhruva III, dated Saka 789. The grant states that Mottaka was 
situated in the Karm&ntapura district', and Mot&, the modem counterpart of Mottaka, is 



. ho P. 38. 
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but 20 miles from Kattargam, the modern counterpart of Karm&ntapura. Besides, the 
grant refers to the place as HjrTWPT'JPi 5msr°re«rR, 14 ® and modern Mota is even now famous 
as the home of Mot&l& Br&hmanas. There can be, therefore, no doubt about the identifi¬ 
cation. 

There exists, as far as wo know, no other references to the place earlier or later, inscrip- 
tional or literary ; so no more information about the place is available. 

38. Modhera. 

Tho village Modhera, 18 miles south of P&tana, was in early times a fair-sized town; 
the brick remains and occasional fragments of sculptured stones that are scattered round 
the present hamlet justify this inference. 

It was formerly a centre of. solar worship. The present dilapidated temple of the sun 
was one of the most beautiful and splendid temples in Gujarat. From its style and structure 
the temple appears to belong to the eleventh century and the inscription dated fqsm 
on one of its stones confirms this view, But the temple must have been a centre of solar 
worship for a long timo ; otherwise the necessary funds for the erection of such a beautiful 
and grand temple would not have been forthcoming. Temples of the sun were common in 
ancient India as early as the fifth century. The famous Mandasor inscription of Bandhu- 
varman and Kum&ragupta records for example the building of a sun-temple 149 at Dasapura 
in 529 a.d. Our Modhera solar worship may not perhaps be as old as the sixth century ; 
but it must bo much earlier than the eleventh. 

There existed for about eight centuries near Modhera a very big reservoir of water, formed 
by a dam constructed across the Rupen. The lake was named Kanjas&gara, after Karna 
Sol *nki [1063-1094] who built it. Tho dam was strong enough to last for about 750 years, 
for it gave way only in 1814 a.d. The area covered by the lake was about 10 sq. miles. 

Siddhar&ja-Jayasimha converted the place into a fort during the twelfth century, 
thus enhancing the importance of the town. 

39. Vatapadrapura. 

Vatapadraka or Vatapadrapura is the ancient name of modern Baroda. The change 
of Vatapadra in Skt. into Vadodar& in Prakrit has many parallels, like M&yor, Dabhoi, 
Dholka, etc., which are already referred to under N&ndipuri. 

Vatapadra was the name of several villages in Kathiawad and Gujarat in ancient times, 
but the one referred to in tho Baroda platos of Karkar&ja II [dated Saka 734] is the modern 
Baroda itself. For the grant informs us that to tho east of Vatapadra was Jambuv&vika, 
which is the same as Jambuwada to the east of modern Baroda; to the west Ankofaka, which 

is the same as modern Akota, west of Baroda; to tho north V&ghghachcha, which is the same 
as Vaghodia, north of Baroda. 

During the ninth century, however, Baroda was only a village ; for the grant of Karka¬ 
r&ja above mentioned confers the whole revenues of Vatapadra on the Br&hmana donee. 
This would hardly have been the case, had the plaeo been an important town like modern 
Baroda. Besides, the plate itself says that it was a village or HPI. 

During the course of the next three centuries tho village seems to have developed into a 
town ; for Merutu&ga calls it a ‘ pura,’ when ho mentions it as one of the places where Kum&- 
rap&la had stopped for a while, on his flight from Cambay to Bharoch when pursued by Sid- 
dharaja. Now as Baroda is,situated just on this road, Vatapadrapura of Merutuiiga must 
be Baroda itself. 

During the thirteenth century the town seems to have been a centre o^ trade ; some 
merchants from it are known to have defrayed the expenses of a temple of Aditya at 
P afrtana during the reign of Kum&r ap&la. The town, however, was not very important; 

149 qrrfUi I 


H« Ind. Ant., XI, 111 fi. 
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had it been so, the Girnar inscription of 1222 a.d. would have mentioned,it along with Ana¬ 
hilapattana, Dhavalakka, Stain bhatirth and others. 

According to tradition the place bore in ancient times the name Chandanavati, which 
was subsequently changed to Var&vati. 160 There is no inscriptional or literary evidence to 
support the tradition. From the ninth century, at any rate, the- name of the place was 
Vatapadra. 

40. Vardhamana. 

Wadhwan, the headquarter of Wadhwan prant in northern Kathiawad, has a history of 
several'centuries behind it. For it is the same as Vardham&na, which is mentioned as the 
headquarters of a * bhukti ’ or taluka, in the grant of SilMitya IV, dated 403 g.e . 161 

In the eighth century, however, it was only a fair-sized village, being simply the headquar¬ 
ters of a taluka, as the absence of the epithet ‘ pura ’ after it would seem to indicate; but soon 
its importance increased. The Anahilapattana Chavotakas, it would seem, had permitted 
the establishment of a branch of their family at Vardham&na in feudatory relation to them¬ 
selves ; for in the Haddal copperplate a Chap king says of himself:— 

. .fR *’ 162 

In the beginning of tho tenth century (for the above grant is dated Saka 839), Var¬ 
dhamana had developed into a feudatory capital. It was probably at this time that it was 
transformed into a fort by the construction of strong ramparts. 

With the rise of the Solankis at Anahilapattana, the Chapa rule at Vardhamana 
came to an end. Nevertheless the importance of the town did not diminish ; for it now be¬ 
came a frontier fort of the Solanki Empire. It was a military camp where the army used 
to be mobilised and concentrated, when the Solankis had to take action against their 
southern neighbours. Merutunga informs us that when Siddharaja proceeded to subdue 
the Abhir king of Junagad, his army was encamped at Srivardham&napura, whence it com¬ 
menced its march southward, 163 along the new road across the peninsula specially construc¬ 
ted for military purposes by Siddharaja. [Before the construction of this road, tho way to 
Somanatha from Anahilapura was along the coast via Valabhi, Ghogha, Hastakavapra and 
Dwipa. Direct route across the peninsula was rendered difficult by the dense forests with 
which it was covered.J The construction of the new route resulted in tho importance of 
Vardhamana being considerably enhanced. 

In ancient India Vardham&na was a common name of towns, several of which were known 
by that namo. But Vardhamana, referred to in the two inscriptions above, is Vadhwan in 
Kathiawad. As the inscriptions state clearly that it was situated in Saurashfra, this Vardha- 
m&na. can 164 be neither the Vardham&na situated in Bihar, 166 nor the Vardham&nakoti in 
Dinajpur District (where Harshvardhana had encamped in 638 A.D.), nor the Vardhamana 
situated apparently between Allahabad and Benaras, 168 nor the one situated in Malwa. 161 

The town is named after Vardhamana Swftmin, the 24th Jain Tirthaukara, who- is 
said to have relieved it from the ravages of a cannibal Yaksha. The Jain Tirthaukara in 
question is a historic personality, but whether ho flourished here is extremely doubtful. 
The legend only shows that the town was, in early times, a centre of 1 Jainism; and we know 
that Merutunga, the famous Jain priest and author, was a native and inhabitant of' this 
place. All his books, which are so valuable for reconstructing the ancient history of 
Gujarat, were composed at this place. 

150 Barc/la Oaz. 1 X, 336. 

152 Ind. Ant., XII, 193. 163 f , 6c.,p. 95. 

154 ODAI., I. under. 168 JAS’., Bengal, 1883.' 

. 166 24, 25. l«? JAS., Bengal, 1883. 
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41. Valabhi. 

Col. Tod was the first scholar to identify ancient Valabhi with modern Vala, 18 
miles west by north of Bhkvnagar, and the capital of a third class chief in KathiawM. 
In the local slang, the town is still called Valen ; in documents two centuries earlier it is 
spelt as Valeh or Valhe, which is a corruption of Valahi of Jain and Valabhi of Sanskrit 
writers. It is true that modern Val& is not a port, while Alberuni’s statement that the town 
was destroyed by a naval expedition from Sindh 163 shows that ancient Valabhi was a 
port; but this discrepancy docs not make the above identification untenable ; for the 
creek which once united Valabhi to the sea has since been choked up with silt. 169 

Valabhi was founded by Bhatt&raka, the Gupta general in Saurfishfra, who over¬ 
threw Parnadatta, the imperial viceroy, at Girinagara. At first Bhatt&raka professed 
allegiance to the imperial houso, but soon after the death of Skandagupta [c. 482] ho 
became independent, transferred his capital to Valabhi, a new city which he had founded, 
leaving a Governor at Junagad to look after his affairs there. 

Dr. Bhagw&nlM Indraji observes : * the ruins of Valabhi show few signs of greatness.’ 
With due deference to the learned doctor, we must beg to differ from him. In the first place 
we cannot expect to find any imposing ruins at Valabhi, for it was destroyed about 770 
a.d., while stone buildings were introduced in Gujarat only in the ninth century. A 
city built of mud and wood cannot be expected to preservo imposing traces of its 
greatness eleven centuries after its fall. Secondly, from Hiuen Tsiang wo know that its 
circumference was six miles and that its population was 'humorous and wealthy. ‘ There 
are a hundred, ’ he says, * whoso wealth amounts to a million. The rarest merchandise 
from distant countries is found there in abundance.' 18 ® 

Valabhi then must havo been a flourishing city of great importance. Nor wa3 the 
dominion, of which it was the capital, a8 insignificant as Dr. Bhagw&nl&l thought. There is 
undisputed inscriptional and historic evidence to prove that even in 760 a.d., the sway 
of Valabhi extended to Wadnager in the north, 181 Godhra in tho east 182 and Junagad in 
the west. 183 

Besides being capital and port, Valabhi was also a famous centre of Buddhistic schol¬ 
arship. Hiuen Tsiang attests the existence of one Buddhistic ‘ viMra ’ at a little 
distanco from the town, but the copperplates show that there was also another located 
in the city itself. Hiuen Tsiang’s statement that the former was founded by Sthiramati 
and Gunamati is confirmed by a copperplate grant of Dharasena I, dated 269 G.E., which 
Btates that the monastery was founded by Sthiramati. 184 The city monastery, which 
is usually described as was founded by Dudda who was a daughter of the 

sister of King Dharasena I 186 , and who is therefore referred to as Queen Dudda in 
inscriptions. 188 

These monasteries which were very liberally endowed by the reigning house 187 were 
centres of Buddhistic learning. Sthiramati', the founder of the first Vihara, was a deep 
and famous scholar; he had written several commentaries upon the works of his ‘ guru ’ 
Vasubandhu, which were well known in tho days of Hiuen Tsiang. 188 His monastery had 
a splendid library of sacred books; a fragmentary grant of Guhasena I, dated 240 a.E., 
provides, inter alia, for the purpose of tho purchase of holy books. 1 * 9 _ 

168 Sachau's trav. I, p. 192. 159 BQI., 1. p. 79~ i «0 Beat, II, P . 260 ~ 

161 Alina copper plates, Gupt. Vol., p. 171. i«2 Si lMitga V, gran t of, 441 0 . s . Ind. Ant., X, p. 10. 

163 J3eoZ, II, p. 7. 564 AHW'?)!• • * 

16s Rf 3 —Dharasena grant, Ind. Ant., IV, p. 115. 

i«« —Dhruvasena II, grant of, 310 g.e. 

167 Dhruvasena II, grant of, 310; Guhasena, grant of, 240 g.e ; Dharasena I, grant of, 269 o.l!,; 
Dadda II, grant of, 417 g.e., &o„ &c, 168 Beal II, p. 260 ff. 189 
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The Valabhi kings were patrons of learning. They valued science just as they rever¬ 
enced religion. 170 Like ascetics, scholars also flocked to their court. Valabhi had become 
during their dynasty as famous a centre of Buddhistic learning and scholarship as N&landa, 
For It-Sing tells us that in his time (671-695 a.d.) Nalanda and Valabhi were the only 
two places in India, which deserved comparison with the famous centres of learning in 
China. Advanced students, instructed by their teachers and instructing others, used 
to pass two or three years at these centres. Eminent and accomplished men also used to 
assemble in crowds ‘ to discuss possible and impossible doctrines.’ We may here mention 
that Bhartihari, the author of Bhattikdvya, flourished in this city under the patronage 
of Shri Dharasena IV. 171 

The city was a fortified place; the gates oframparts are referred to in one inscription. 1,2 
There was ample open apace outside the ramparts where, the army could be encamped and 
fairs held. Some of tho spaco was reserved for gardens and orchards, which answered the 
needs both of recreation and religion. An inscription of Guhasena I, dated 240 G.B., 
records the grant of several gardens in the city to the Vih&ra foundod by Dudda. 

Valabhi rulers were quite catholic in their charity; hence all sects flourished in the 
capital. Hiuen Tsiang records that there were temples of Jains and several hundreds 
of the heretics. Valabhi must therefore have attracted in its days of glory several Brah- 
mana immigrants, an inference which is supported by inscriptional evidence. 173 ' 

The prosperity of Valabhi lasted only for about three centuries. Several legends aro 
told regarding the cause and manner of destruction of Valabhi; but being mutually in¬ 
consistent; they are of little historic value. The conjectures of early scholars, who assigned 
its destruction to Scythian or Baktrian invasions, have now to be rejected, as the city was 
existing in a flourishing condition about 640 A.d., when Hiuen Tsiang visited it. 
As the Valabhi copperplates bring the dynasty down to Siladitya VII and to the year 
766 a.d ., 174 tho fall of Valabhi must havo taken place during the reign of his successor 
Dhruvabhatta. The local tradition, which assigns the event to the year 523 a.d., as 
well as the Prabandhachintamani statement that it took place in 376 Vik. Sam. 176 , 
must be summarily rejected. 

The legend, which assigns the dilapidation of Valabhi to an earthquake, caused by the 
curse of an enraged Brahmana 17 *, will be acceptable only to those who believe in sudden 
supernatural interference in human affairs. The story told by Merutunga of Ratika, a 
disaffected merchant prince of Valabhi, financing a Muhammadan invasion from Sindh, 
02 nbodies a historic fact; for, it is confirmed by Alberuni. 177 

At the instigation then of this Ranka, who was somehow enraged with the Valabhi 
king, whether it was for taking forcibly the jewelled comb of his beloved daughter for the 
princess’ use or for wishing to occupy the villa dearly bought by him, we need not stop 
to enquire. The Sindh ruler sent an expedition by sea. The naval detachment made a 
surprise night attack, in which the king was killed; tho city -was afterwards pillaged and 
destroyed. Now as Mansura, the capital of the Moslem king who sent the expedition, was 
not founded till about 750 a.d., and as the latest Valabhi copperplate is of the year 766, 
wo may assign tho fall of Valabhi to about 775 A.D. 

The Arab historians admit that the victor could not impose his terms upon the van¬ 
quished ; the R&jputan& tradition, which states that a branch of tho local family con¬ 
tinued to rule at Valabhi till its subjugation by Mularaja at the end of the tenth century 
appears to be based upon a historic fact. _ 

170 Beal II, p. 269. 171 Tdr I 

iJ2 siiaditya, grant of, 290 c.e. 

173 E.g., —Grant of Siladitya II, 352 g.e. 

174 Alina copperplates, Gupta Vol., p. 171: 176 P6c., p. 176. 

)7« JRAS., XIII, p. 151, ' l 77 Sahau's trav., I, p. 193. , 
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42. Vamanasthall. 

.V&m&nasthali or modern Vantthali is about 8 miles south-west of Junagad. In a local 
‘ ranastambha ’ inscription the place is called V&manapura. The place is a very old one. 
The MaMbharaia refers to a V&mana Tirtha 118 but gives no clue to its locality; but in 
all probability it is the same as our V&manasthali ; for Girnnr Mdh&tmya states that tho 
central incident in V&mana incarnation took place at this very place and that the city was 
founded by V&mana himself. There is still a temple of V&mana at the place. It thus 
appears almost certain that V&mana tirtha of the Mah&bharata is. tho same as our 
V&manasthall. 

According to a tradition which seems to be trustworthy V&manasthall was the capital of 
tho Kathiawad Viceroys of the Guptas 179 during the fifth century. Nor is there any necessary 
clash between the tradition and the inscriptional evidence which, as we have seen already, 180 
points out to Girinagara being the capital. For the distance between the two towns is only 
about 8 miles, both were situated in one and the same Paur&nio locality; and it is just 
possible that tho Gupta Viceroys may be shifting in the summer to Girnar hills from V&mana- 
sthali like our present Viceroys shifting to Simla from Delhi. 

Parnadatta the last local viceroy, says the tradition, was a weak ruler,—a statement 
which we can- accept only if we regard the composer of the Junagad Skandhagupta inscrip¬ 
tion as a fulsome liar ; but whether weaU—'or strong he was overthrown by his General 
Bhatt&raka who for a time continued to rule at V&manasthall as a Gupta feudatory. But 
soon after the death of Skandhagupta [c. 480]'he declared independence, and shifted his 
capital.to Valabhi, placing a governor at V&manasthall, to look after the administration 
of the province. 

i—• 

V&manasthall continued to be, throughout the Valabhi rule, a province of that 
dominion. Local governors had probably become hereditary chiefs, for Hiuen Tsiang speaks 
of a king of Saur&shjra residing at the foot of Orjayantft mountain but being a feudatory of 
the Valabhi house. A grant of Dhruvasena III dated 332 g.e! records the gift of Pedha- 
bhadra village in V&manasthali district, thus proving that the district in question belonged 
to the Valabhi dominions. At the fall of Valabhi, the local viceroy became independent. 
Ho had no son and therefore appointed his son-in-law as successor. Thus was founded 
the Chfid&sham& dynasty at Junagad in the ninth century. 

The local kings it appears were not favourably inclined to Saivism, for wo find that 
Mular&ja attacked and captured the city and took its ruler Graharipu prisoner for 
molesting pilgrims to Prabh&sa. Graharipu promised to behave better and was 
reinstituted as a feudatory. But the Chud&sam&s, tho Solankis found to be refractory 
feudatories ; for Siddhar&ja Jayasimha liad twice to undertake punitive expeditions to 
V&manasthali. The same was the experience of the Vagholas ; Viradhavala though 
married to the sister of the reigning brothers, could not induce them to pay the. customary 
tribute. The sister’s entreaties proved unavailing before the manly and independent spirit of 
her brothers. A fearful battle ensued in which both the brothers were slain. Nevertheless the 
victor could do nothing more than collecting his tribute ; for we know that the Chfid&&am &3 
continued to rule right up to the sixteenth century when their dominions were annexed 
by Daulafckhan Ghori. 

43. Visnagar or Vlsalanagara. 

This is a town of mediaeval origin founded by Visaldeo. Whether he was the Vaghela 
prince or the head of the confederacy that drove the Muhammadans in 1146 is doubtful. 

I 7 * Ohap. Ill, p. 85. 179 Ind. Ant., II, 312. 189 Vide back under ‘ Girinagara.’ 
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44. Satrufljaya. ' 

Satrunjaya, a famous centre of Jainism in Kathiawad, is situated on a hill about 35 miles 
south-west of Bhavnagar. There are at present two temples on the hill—onei of Adinatha 
and the other of Neminjltha. Of these Adin&tha’s temple is apparently the older, since it 
was repaired by Ambaka at the desire of, his dying father Udayana, the minister of . 
Kumarapala; it must have been originally constructed many years earlier. 

As regards the Neminatha or Parswanqmi temple, it was built by Vastupala, minister 
of Bhima. Someswara’s statement regarding this temple, viz., 

Kfflk fNmFRfl | 

r C O 

ll m Kau. IX, 39, 

is confirmed by the Girnar inscription of the year 1288 Vik. Sam. wherein we read 
U*ir HPTtMUTtgTIET RinwST^SlzRRflfi..• Vastupala is also said to have 

built a tank at the foot of the hill. Cf. I IX, 43. ] 

45. &ivabhagapura. 

Sivabhagapura appears as the headquarter of a district in two inscriptions. In the 
Kapadwanj grant of Dliruvasena III dated g.e. 334 it is mentioned as a district as also in 
the Kharagraha II plates (dated 337). In the latter plates we read srR?3lf%fkrfrtPT 
raTHRTrrTSfN ^rT: TVt: t From these two plates, there¬ 

fore, we may conclude that (i) Sivabh&gapura was somewhere in the vicinity of Kapadwanj, 
and that (ii) it could not have been far away from Khetaka where the donee of the second 
grant was residing. 

We are therefore inclined to think that Sivabhfigapura is the same as modern Sivaraja- 
pura, situated five miles east of GodhrA It is about 35 miles from Kapadwanj and 50 from 
Kaira. PaiigulapallikS.grfi,ma appears to be the modern village PalliS in Thasra Taluka which 
is about 30 miles from Kaira where the donee was, residing and 20 miles from Sivarajapura 
to which district it belonged. The change of ‘ bhaga ’ into ‘ r&ja ’ in the body of name of the 
place is such as easily occurs in course of time. 

46. 6rinagara. 

Srinagara near Porbunder is an ancient place. According to the tradition of’ Rajput 
bards it became the capital of the Jaitwas in the tenth century when they found it unsafe 
to reside at BhumilliM or Bhumli owing to the Ahir capital, Junagad, being too danger¬ 
ously near it. Srinagara they soon abandoned for Porbunder. 

Ptolemy (p. 33) mentions Bardaxema as a town in Syrastrene or Saur&shfra which 
Yule identifies with Porbunder. But Dr. Burgess prefers Shrinagar, a much older place in 
the same district having near it a small village called Bardjya which may possibly be a 
reminiscence of the old name. If such is the case, Srinagara may be as old as the first 
century b.c. 

47. Sribhavana. 

Veni and Radhanpur plates of Govinda III, both of the Saka year 789, refer to one 
city called Sribhavana. These inscriptions inform us almost in identical words that after 
the defeat of the Gurjara, Mtllava and Marasarva kings, Govinda III had encamped his army 
at Sribhavana during the rainy season before he undertook operations on the TungabhadrA 
against the king of Karnataka. This Sribhavana then must have been rather in Gujarat than 
in Karn&taka ; for it is reasonable to suppose that after three arduous campaigns against 
three different kings, the.army would naturally have preferred a stay at its home rather than 
somewhere in KamUtaka, an enemy country to go where would have entailed a march of several 
hundred miles. Sribhavana then must have been somewhere in Gujarat. The statement in 
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the plates fffr?r ’HIWT JTTINRj || gives US no 

clue to its situation, but Merutufiga’s statement that Siddharaja Jayasimha had encamped at 
Sribhavana on his way back from Malwa to Anahilapattana shows clearly that it must be 
somewhere on the way from Malwa to Gujarat. Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji suggests that this 
Sribhavana might be modern Sarbhon about six miles east of Amoda in Bharoeh district. 
There is no philologioal difficulty in this proposed identification ; but some difficulty arises 
owing to there being another Sarbhon in Surat Taluka about five miles south of Bardoli 
This latter Sarbhon however cannot be our Sribhavana, for it is too much to the south to 
be a convenient place of stoppage for Siddharaja on his return from Malwa to Anahilapattana 
Even Sarbhon near Amod is rather too much to the south ; but we may well suppose that 
the king may have decided to visit Bharoeh before his return to the capital. 

From its description given by Merutunga, it would appear that Sribhavana was a city of 
considerable importance. It had several temples and public buildings which were illuminated 
on the arrival of the victorious monarch. In the eighth century also it must have been no 
small town, for it could conveniently accommodate and meet the needs of a victorious army 
of considerable numerical strength. 

48. SrimMa. 

N.B .—Being situated outside the boundary of Gujarat, SrimMa ought to have been 
excluded from this thesis, nevertheless as it was the capital of the only kingdom long 
known as the Gurjara kingdom, it was decided to include it. 

Pi-lo-mo-lo was, according to Hiuen Tsiang, the capital of the Kieu-che-Io or Gurjar 
kingdom. Cunningham had proposed to identify it- with Balmer, but "it is now generally 
admitted that Pi-lo-mo-lo is Bhinmal, situated about 80 miles to the north of Anahila¬ 
pattana and 40 miles west of Mount Abu. 

According to Srimala-Mahatmya in Skanda Purdna, the city has been changing its 
name every Yuga, Snm&la, Ratanmala, Pushpamftla and Bhinmal being its names in 
Krta, Treta, Dw&para and Kali Yuga3 respectively. All these names may not perhaps 
have been in vogue ; but SrimMa certainly was ; for in about 16 inscriptions discovered at 
Bhinmal, the town is referred to as Srimala. Cf.. q: R?rc*rpr Afmru SHRTim- 

Srimala M&h&tmya tells a number of legends about the city, how it was founded by 
Yay&ti, how Gautama practised severe penance there, how Laxmi remembered here her 
former birth, etc. We need not however stop to consider them; they are useful only in 
attesting to the antiquity of the place which,- however, can be otherwise proved. 

Srimala was the capital of the main Gurjara principality ever since its establishmet in 
Marwad. This event took place, as‘ we have already seen, early in the sixth century ; so 
it was then that the town was founded. At the time when Hiuen Tsiang visited it, it 
was in flourishing condition, its circuit was six miles, population dense and establishments 
rich and well supplied. 

The prosperity of the town, however, increased as years rolled on. For, the Gurjara rulers 
of the place grew very powerful and their principality ranked fourth in India ; so the town 
too must have increased in importance. Extensive fortifications were constructed and according 
to Uffet, the English traveller (who visited it in 1611), they enclosed a circuit of 36 miles. 'Si 
Within the enclosed wall were constructed several tanks which served the double purpose of 
facilitating defence and meeting the various needs of citizens. All these tanks are now stone- 
stripped and many of them are filled up. In fact only three remain, Brahma Sarovara, 
KartUlU Lake and Jaikop tank. The town possesses an ancient temple of the sun called 

1*1 Finch in Kerr’s voyages quoted in BQ., 1-1, p. 448. 
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Jagatsw&min which is perhaps as old as the town itself. From the inscriptions at the place, 
it appears that a big festival was celebrated at "the temple every Aiwina month: Cf. 
srfwTrrr?zrarTRfYvH;r■ q^rTW£RHl‘ 5 r?Pl---( Inscr. No. 12 ). 

Prosperity of Bhinm&l declined with the rise of the Solankis during the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. Still the local dynasty continued to rule, perhaps as feudatories, to the 
end of the thirteenth century, for the Bhinmala inscriptions take the dynasty right up to the 
end of that century. At about a.d. 1297 the dynasty was overthrown by Muhammadans 
and the importance of the town began to dwindle rapidly. For a while early in the 
fourteenth century, the place retained some importance as it was one of the chief towns in 
the kingdom of the Gongira Chowhans of Jhalor (J&b&lipura); .but even that principality 
soon succumbed to the Muhammadan pressure and Bhinm&l lost its importance for ever. 

Srimftla has been from early times the home of Srfm&li Br&hmanas. M&gha, himself a 
Srimali Br&hma^a, was a native of this place and'enjoyed the court’s patronage. It was 
to Bhinm&I or Srimala, that the messengers of King Bhoja repaired when they were sent 
out to bring M&gha. For in Prabandhachintamani, we read sm 

R? fifalffrslrfalt 3 pT[°r-...WR gsqTT I The statement of Prabandhachinldmani is 
further confirmed by Prahhavakacharita of Pradyumnaasuri in the 14th canto of which 
we read 

Mffa I tnr Mr'trwr^ri^er gtjrfa* f&fa: I 

I tre* T^fr Pffiim-' II 

.<TU=t ®!flW I 

’ift *mtf 5T?gjfl ffnrfteRFT UTH'qvfq-: l 

It is therefore clear that our Srim&la is the city where the poet M&gha flourished by the 
end of the tenth century. 

49. Siddhapura. 

Siddhapura, situated about 16 miles further up the Saraswati than Anahilapatfana, 
has come to acquire its present name during the twelfth century. Before that 
century, the name of the place was Sristhala. For in an inscription of Mular&ja 182 we read 
*T?RRrrfau ^ g<TTi*r=.. rsrg^m^iqu fa I ...3 «h %■ ufanRil uut 

o^q? a i'T#f 3 r utmifafspnir 

Here the mention of the famous Rudramah&laya temple makes it 
abundantly clear that Sristhala can be no other place than Siddhapura {which at present 
possesses the RudramaliAlaya temple). The circumstance of the Saraswati taking a sudden 
turn to tho east is also satisfied by Siddhapura; it. is in fact considered peculiarly holy 
precisely on this account. 

The city was given its present name in the twelfth century in honour of Siddhar&ja 
Jayasimha who completed the temple of Rudramah&laya left incomplete by Mular&ja. The 
local Br&hmanas, who probably devised this name, must have taken peculiar pleasure in 
proposing it, for it was complimentary not only to Siddhar&ja but also to themselves ; for 
Siddhapura also means ‘ the city of the perfected.’ 

Neither the Mahdbkdrata 183 nor Agni Pur dm, 't-i neither Kurina Pur&naM nor Vardha 
Purdna 189 make any mention of Sristhala as a 1 tirtha.’ Nevertheless at present the place 
is regarded as a very holy tirtha ; Sr&ddha offerings to maternal ancestors are enjoined to 

18* Jnd. Ant., VI, p. 192. 183 III, cb, 84, 85. m Chap. 109, 

185 Uttarabhaga, chap. 35. 18® Chap. 149. 
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be offered here a? those to the paternal ancestors are enjoined to be offered at Gaya. Hence 
the place is often called ' matr gaya.’ For, the legend says that it was by bathing at the 
Alpasarovara of this tirtha and by using its water for the Sr&ddha to his mother that 
Parasurama was purified from the sin of murdering his mother at the dictate of his furiated 
father. 181 The Matr Yajna is performed at Kapil&srama, two miles west of the town 
where besides the Alpasarovara, there are two more holy lakes, viz., Jnanav&pik& and 
Bindusarovara. 

The city rose to importance under Mular&ja. Goaded perhaps by qualms of conscience 
for having murdered his maternal uncle, Mular&ja passed most of his old age at Sristhala. 
By his royal patronage he induced several families of learned Br&hmanas in U. P. to come to 
and domicile in Sristhala. Audichyas, Gaudas and Kanojas still ascribe their arrival in 
Gujarat to the royal invitation of Mularaja given to their ancestors. 

' The famous Rudramah&laya temple at Siddhapura was commenced during the reign of 
Mular&ja ; but owing to several reasons much progress was not made with the work. Sid 
dhar&ja however took up the task and reconstructed the whole temple on a scale far surpassing 
that originally contemplated by Mfilar&ja. To judge from tho ruins, the temple covered an 
oblong of about 230 feet by 300 ; in the centre stood the temple, two or three stories high 
with a mandap of 600 square feet. 

The temple has twice suffered from Muhammadan vandalism, once in 1297-8, at the 
hands of Ulagh Khan and again in 1415 at the hands of Ahmadshaha. At present only 
a few fragments remain, but to judge from the description of the temple in Prabandha¬ 
chinldmani it must have been, before the Muhammadan sacrilege, an edifice of exquisite 
beauty and magnificent grandeur. 

Ptolemy mentions, among the towns east of’ the Indus, a town .Asinda which Saint- 
Martin identifies with Siddhapur. This identification cannot be accepted, for Siddhapura 
itself, as shown already, is a modem name. Asinda bears hardly any resemblance to Sri¬ 
sthala, the ancient name of the town. 

50. Simhapura. 

Simhapura is the same as modern Sihor, 18 miles due south of Bhavnagar and 25 miles 
west of Hath&b. Simhapura, through Simhur, has become Sihor, the preceding vowel being 
lengthened by way of compensation for the loss of tho following nasal. 

Simhapura was inancient times a flourishing city of great importance. Burgess thinks 188 
that it was tho capital of the Sah dynasty but there is no evidence, inscriptional or literary, 
to support this conjecture. Under such circumstances then a conclusion based apparently 
on the presence of the word Simha in the name of the town is likely to be misleading. 

We must also observe that Simhapura mentioned in Brihalsamhitd as a city which suffers 
from a lunar eclipse in Amphora 189 is not the same as our Simhapura in Saur&shtra. That 
Simhapur is the district so named which is situated on tho north-western frontier of India 
adjacent to Kashmir. 

Our Simhapura is certainly an ancient town; for it figures as an important town as early 
as the seventh century. For, there is a grant of Dharasena IV, dated 326 g.e., wherein we 
read 190 Tho usual way 


187 Ind. Ant., XIII, p. 282 ft. 
1B9 Kem’a translation, p. 34. 


198 Ant. K„ p. 16. 

180 JBBRAS., X, 79. 
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of the plates to refer to towns and villages is by mentioning the territorial division in 
which they were situated. The fact that Simhapura is mentioned by itself shows that it 
was then too well known to need any such reference. 

How much older than the sixth century the city is we do not know. Among the several 
cities mentioned in Ptolemy or the Periylus, it does not bear resemblance to any, nor are 
there any inscriptional or literary references to it. So the exact antiquity of the city we 
cannot determine. 

In the tenth century, the city became a colony of Audichya Brahmanas who came to 
reside there at the invitation of Mularaja. Siddharaja Jayasimha is said to have assigned a 
hundred villages 191 to this Audichya colony in the twelfth century. 

The site of the old city is half a mile away from the modern village. In connection with 
the name of the place, it is interesting to note that as late as the middle of the last century, 
lions were numerous in the adjoining forest-clad hills; even now there are many panthers. 

51. Sami. 

Among the cities east of the Indus Ptolemy (p. 150 ff.) mentions one as Auxoamis or 
Axumis. Saint Marten identifies this with Sumi, the capital of a Muhammadan chief, lying 
a little to the east of the Saraswati and 25 miles from the coast. Yule, however, thinks that 
Auxoamis is Ajmer, but this is doubtful, for the sequence of the cities mentioned leads us to 
think that the city in question should be not far from Astakapra and Theophile, both of which 
are situated in the peninsula. Ajmer besides is too much inland. Saint Marten’s identifi¬ 
cation too is by no means convincing ; we are inclined to think that modern Sumi may not 
be so old. We are, however, unable to propose any identification for Auxoamis of Ptolemy. 
It was probably in Raj put ana as it is stated to be to the east of the Indus and not in Gujarat. 

52. Sfiryapura. 

A grant of Siladitya V dated 441 g.e. mentions one Suryapura as the head¬ 
quarter of -a vishaya or district, Forbes names Suryapura as one of the 'harbours of 
Anahilavad kingdom and thinks that it may be Surat. 152 But this view has to be rejected. 
In the first place Surat is a modem town; we have already seen that Karmantapura was the 
chief city in Surat district in ancient times. It is hardly possible for two cities situated 
two miles apart to flourish together. Secondly, wo must remember that the ChAvo takas never 
possessed the Lata provinces; it was as late as the time of Solanki Kama [1064—1094] that 
the territories upto modem Ahmedabad came under the Solanki sway. It is almost 
certain that the Solankis never possessed territories so much to the south as Surat. For 
Godhra and Bharoch were independent chief ships even in the twelfth century when the 
Solanki' power was at its height; how then is it possible to maintain that Suryapura was 
Surat and was a port of the Anahilwad kingdom ? 

The Siladitya grant above referred to was issued from Godhra ; Suryapura then must 
have been somewhere in the Panch Mahals or even further to the east. The grant 
says There is a village Bhaliaw&d in Dohad Taluka 

on- a rivulet which is not named in the map. If this is our Bahuvataka, Suryapura 
must bo situated within a radius of about 40 miles from it. We are unable however to 
propose any identification as we can discover no village bearing a name resembling Suryapiira 
within that radius. Of course there is one Surpur in Bikaner State but as the dominion of 
the Valabhis never extended beyond Anandapura, it cannot be our Suryapura. 


I9i Pbc., p. 107. 


192 Rii$ Mala , I, p. 245. 
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53. Stambhatfrtha. 

Stambhatirtha is modern Khambayat situated on the gulf of Cambay. The name 
does not occur in the Pauranic lists of tirthas nor is it mentioned by Greek writers. 
Mr. Dey’s statement therefore that Gambhuta was the old name of the place, Stambha,- 
tirtha being a name given in the Chavotaka period may be true. But we do not know 
why the new appellation was selected to supercede the old one. 

The earliest reference to Stambhatirtha is r perhaps that in the K&vi grant of RSshtrakuia 
Govinda III dated Saka 749 193 whero the king of Stambha is mentioned as one of those who wero 
threatening King Dhruva. This Stambha may most probably be our Stambhatirtha. The 
local dynasty came to an end during the Solanki period and tho town was annexed to the 
Anahilapattana kingdom. Though the town ceased to bo a capital, its prosperity did not 
decrease. In fact it increased and no wonder, for Stambhatirtha now bccamo'a natural 
outlet for the export and import trade of the mighty Gurjar dominion. The extensive trade 
of Anahilapattana, Agra and Delhi was all carried through this port; it was from here that 
Muhammadan pilgrims from the northern India used to go to Mecca. There wero 
several marts in the city ; 194 merchants in the city were very rich, it was one of the chief 
money markets of Gujarat. 196 Many Muhammadan merchants had also domiciled at this port. 

Stambhatirtha was also the naval port of the Solankis. Muhammadan chroniclers inform 
us that when tho mother of Mahmud Ghori, who had embarked for Mecca from this port, 
was attacked by pirates, she was saved by the-timely assistance of the naval squadron 
under Tejahp&la which was probably stationed at this very port. 

Being such a rich and flourishing port, it is natural that it should have possessed all 
the amenities of ancient city life. Gardens and orchards were numerous, some being in¬ 
tended to serve the needs of divine worship, others being meant' to answer tho purpose of 
human recreation; there were also pleasure lakes, used as public baths. 196 

It is natural that such a wealthy city should have been attracting many needy Brah¬ 
manas. Vastup&la is said to have laid out a new suburb for them. 197 Someswara 
informs us that several new temples w r ere built by Vastupala and the fact is confirmed by 
the Gimar inscription already quoted. 

With the Muhammadan annexation of Gujarat, the city’s fortunes declined. After the 
fall of Anahilapattana Alaf Khan captured and plundered the city. An interesting fact may 
here be noted that at the time of this incident, Malik Kafur, who subsequently became* 
so famous a general, was a slave in the household of a Muhammadan merchant at Stam¬ 
bhatirtha. Alaf Khan sent him to Delhi where his fortune rapidly advanced. 

54. Stambhanaka. 

It was once believed, by scholars that Stambhanaka was the same as Stambha¬ 
tirtha. This was natural; for philologically the identification is so tempting to 
make ; and no other village or town is known to exist which bears the name of Stam- 
bhanaka. Nevertheless we must reject the identification, for Stambhatirtha was situated 

19J Ind. Ant., V, 119 ft. 1 M Ktrti Kaumudi , III, 8. 

195 sfbuiHi -Qirnat Inset. 1222 a.d. 

190 CJ. for example, N: 1 UURl *P*T3Urrtf ^IR F’l’T’i j 

Kirti Kaumudi, chap. III. 

197 usurfr I 
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on the Mahi; whereas Stambhanaka was on the Shedhi. 158 Besides the Gimar inscription of 
1288 ViK. Sam. mentions Stambhanaka as distinct from Stambhatirtha. Cf. 

Where this Stambhanaka was situated, no body has as yet been able to determine. 
We propose to identify it with the village of Sandhan situated about seven miles south-west 
of Kaira and a mile and half to the south of the Shedhi. Philologically the identification, 
though difficult is not improbable; the superfluous final ‘ k& ’ being dropped as usual, Stam- 
bhana easily developed into Sandhan. The milage being only a mile and half from the 
Shedhi can well be said to be situated on it. __ 

There is a tradition to the effect that the place was founded by N&gArjuna. When 
N&g&rjuna found out the image of Pfirswanatha engulfed in DwarakA at the time of its 
inundation, he is said to have removed it to the banks of the Shedhi at the site of old Stam¬ 
bhanaka. The legend goes on to narrate that Nagarjuna possessed an elixir coveting which 
a SAlav&hana prince murdered him. But as the secret of the elixir perished with NAgAr- 
juna, its course was arrested ; hence the place came to have the name Stambhanaka. 180 

To us the legend appears as a later invention. There was a Jain shrine at the place in 
the twelfth century ; for we know that KumArapAla had appointed Malla, the famous Jain 
disputant, as its priest. An attempt therefore is made in this legend to claim high anti¬ 
quity for the shrine which was the place of residence of so famous a personage as Malla'and 
incidentally to explain and derive the name of the locality. It is however clear that unless 
strong historic evidence is adduced to support the Jain theory that Stambhanaka is named 
after the idol of Stambhana P&rswanatha, we cannot accept it as probable. 

55. Sthana. 

To the north of Wadhwan is situated in Kathiawad a village called ThAn which 
is the vernacular rendering of the original Sanskrit name of the place Sth&na. This 
place is more interesting for its traditions than for its inscriptional or historic references. 
This is said to be the country of the Deva PAnchAla clan from which Draupadi sprang ; and 
the place is regarded as one of peculiar sanctity, hallowed by the residence of the sages and 
by its propinquity to shrines like that of Trinetreswara. A chapter in Skanda Purana is 
devoted to this god and is popularly known as Tameter Mdhdtmya. From this chapter 
we learn that the solar temple at the place was built by M&ndh&ta in the Satya Yuga. 

Among the cities east of the Indus Ptolemy 200 mentions one Theophila. The name 
meanB ‘ dear to gods ’ and is obviously a Greek adaptation from the original Sanskrit 
name. Dr. Burgess thinks that Theophila might be this ThAn. Now Than or Sthana is 
no proper name ; the original name of the place must be something different; and as it is 
regarded so holy, the place might well have once borne an appellation equivalent to * dear 
to gods.’ But all these are mere conjectures and the identification therefore cannot bo 
accepted as certain. Nor does the statement in Slcanda Purdna that the place was once a 
big city covering several square miles and containing a population of about half a million 
necessarily support its identification with Theophila of Ptolemy ; for the chapter in question 
of Skanda-Purana is very late and may be based upon the pious imagination of its writer 
rather than upon any genuine historic tradition. It may be that Theophila is actually 
our ThAn ; our contention simply is that the evidence so far adduced for the identification 
is not convincing and decisive. 

Thftn was the seat of a Parmar principality during the thirteenth century. It was then 
probably that the place was converted into a fortified town. There are temples of VAsuki 
and R urya at the place ; of these the latter is ancient; it was rebuilt in the sixteenth century. 

i®s The., p. 194. 19ti The., pp. 194-7. 

390 Ep. Ind., I, p. 65 ff. 
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56. Harsh apura. 

There is only one inscriptional reference to Harshapura ; it occurs in the Kapadwanj 
plates of AkAlavarsha Subhatuhga and his feudatory MahAsamanta Prachchkanda 201 
Therein we read V: Hfafapm *nu ’•-TlyruvrpTreTun' 

nrwfTJTTTH this it is evident that (i) the towns Khetaka, 

Harshapura and KAsadraha were situated not far from one another and that (U) the 
Kapadwanj or KarpatavAoijya sub-division formed part of Harshapura district. 

Dr. Bhagwanlal Indrftji thinks that this Harshapura may be Harsol in the PrAntej 
Taluka of Ahmadabad district. This seems to be the case, for the distance of Harsol from 
KarpatavApijya or K&padwanja being only 20 miles, it is possible to regard the latter as a 
Bub-division of the former district. Nor is Harsol too far from Khetaka and KAsadraha ; 
for Kaira and KAsandrA are only 50 and 40 miles respectively from Harsol. These distances 
are not considerable for wo must remember that Harshapura was the headquarter 
of a- distriot which was distinct from the Khetaka district. Distance between the 
headquarters of two contiguous districts may well be 50 miles. 

Nor are there any philological difficulties in the way of the proposed identification. 
We have already quoted 202 instances of a disappearing ‘ pa ’ changing its preceding ‘a ’ 
or ‘ ft ’ to ‘ o ’: so Harshapura, first became Harshor and then Harsol, ‘ 1 ’ being as usual 
substituted for ‘ r ’ not only for simplification but also for dissimilation, one ‘ r 5 having 
already ocourred. 

That Harsol though now a village was once a town can be seen by some fragmentary 
ruins near it. There is a tower to the east of the town bearing an Arabic inscription of 1599. 
This shows that Harshapura continued to be a place of 60 me consequence to the end of 
the sixteenth century. 

67. Hastakavapra. 

Hastakavapra.is the same as HathAb in the Bhavnagar territory. There are no philo¬ 
logical difficulties in the identification. 1 Ka ’ was optional as early as the sixth century; for 
two grants of King Dharasena I separated by the distance of only two years from each 
other spell it differently, once retaining and once omitting the ‘ ka.’ 203 The liquid ‘ va ’ 
was dropped and the preceding * a ’ lengthened by way of compensation. There being two 
consecutive conjunot consonants, the first ‘ sta ’ was simplified by changing it to ‘ tha ’; 
and finally the resultant Hath&pra changed into Hath4b,,the final conjunct being simplified, 
_and ‘ p ’ changing into ‘ b ’ owing to the stress which the syllable originally bore. Locally 
the name is still pronounced as Ilath&p. 

The plates however supply additional evidence for the identification of Hasthkavapra 
with Hathab ; for the villages Kukkuta and Maheshwara-DAsOnaka mentioned in them as 
being situated in the Hastakavapra Ah&ra are modern KfikAd and MahAdevaput, teepee, 
tively, both being within a few miles of Hathab. 

HaBtakavapra then was at Hath fib, neither atTalajA as Yule thinks nor at Gopinatha as 
Lassen opines. It is difficult to see how Hastakavapra can develop into TAlajA, as neither 
< j a ’ n or ‘ ja ’ occur in the original word. GopinAtba on the other hand has no philological 
connection with Hastakavapra and Lassen does not state if, when, how, and why the old 
name Hastakavapra was changed into the modern one of Gopin&tha. 

»oi Ep. Ind., I, p. 56 fi. 20* Vide back under Vatapadrapura. 

203 Cf. ^rsfnuirf^ 9rKSTTT^...dated 207 o.E.;an<?»?Drir?C' r *li 

dated 200 o.e. 
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' SO 

In Ptolemy as well as in the Periplus, mention is made of a town called Astakapra. 
Ptolemy enumerates it among the cities to the east of the Indus ; 204 in the Per {plus we are 
told that ‘ the extent of the coast from Bartarikon (on the middle mouth of the Indus) to the 
promontory called Pflpike near Astakapra which is opposite Barugaza is 3000 stadia. This 
precise mention in the Periplus of the locality of Astakapra leaves no douht as to its being 
the same as Hathab ; for, firstly it is just opposite Bharoch, and secondly its distancefrom the 
mouth of the Indus is just what is given by the Greek writer. The Greek form is derived at 
as Biihler points out not immediately from the Sanskrit one; but from an intermediate Prakrit 
form Hastakampra which had been formed by the dropping of the liquid ‘ va’ and the insertion 
in its place of a nasal as is still the custom among the Gujaratis. The loss of the initial ‘ ha ’ 
will cause no surprise to anyone who knows the difficulty experienced by the Gujaratis in 
pronouncing that sound ; and what is true of the modern Gujarati was probably true also of 
his ancestor. 

Hathab then is a very old place as old at least as the beginning of the Christian era. 
Though now only a village with a population of 1,000, at that early time it was an important 
and flourishing port as the Greek references show. 

In the sixth century the town was the headquarter of a district in the Valabhi dominions, 
as the two plates quoted already and the Ganesbgad plates of Hhruvasena IV show. The 
plates unfortunately supply us no information whatever about the extent, condition or 
importance of the town. We may however well suppose that the maritime activity of the 
place still continued; precisely for that reason perhaps was the place selected for being a 
district headquarter. 

- * 

CHAPTER IV. 

General Features of City Life. 

Having given in the last chapter a history of Gujarat cities, we propose to make in this 
chapter a few general observations about cities and city-life in ancient Gujarat. Our souroes 
supply only scanty information on this point; nevertheless we derive some very interesting’ 
facts from them. 

Dimensions. —Let us first consider the dimensions of our cities. Inscriptions or ‘ Pra- 
bandhas hardly make any references to the population of cities ; Kum/lrapdlacharila says, 
as we have seen, that you would then be able to know the number of souls in Apahilapattana 
when you will be able to ascertain the number of drops in ocean. Even Hiuen Tsiang who 
is very careful to give the extent of cities has nothing to say about their population except 
that it was dense or otherwise. It would therefore appear that the Mauryan practice 206 
of taking census of cities was not in vogue in Gujarat. 

Nevertheless, we can get a tolerable idea of the dimensions of our cities and towns. 
Fortunately Hiuen Tsiang supplies us with the circuit of many a city. Fortunately Time, 
the Universal Leveller, has not entirely obliterated the ruins of some at least of the old cities 
like Ghumli, ChandrAvati, Valabhi, Simhapura, etc., etc. We are therefore enabled to affirm 
that Gujarat cities were usually not very big as is the case with modem cities. With the 
solitary exception of Anahilapattapa, whioh, as we have seen, was a big city, most of the 
prominent cities did not contain a population of more than 30,000 to 40,000. Bharoch, an 
all-India port, was during the time of its highest glory only 20 lj 20 ® or four miles in circuit, 
i.e., only about onesquare mile in area. The circuit of VaJabhi was only six miles, though it. 
was the capital of a flourishing kingdom. The circuit of Anandapura,though the chief city of 
Anarta and the provincial headquarter under the Malwa rule, was only 20 li or four miles. 20 ® 

201 Ptolemy, p. 146. 205 Artha $astr a , chap. XXXV. 206 Beal., II, p. 259. 
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Its area then could hardly be more than one square mile. Bhfimillikfi. and Chandr&vati, 
though important feudatory centres in their own days, were, to judge from their ruins, only 
half a square mile in extent. 207 

From all this we may well conclude that the average flourishing and important city 
in ancient Gujarat was a square mile and a quarter in extent; its population then could 
hardly have, on the average, exceeded 25,000. 

If such was the case with capitals, ports and forts, what was the case of towns, which 
were district head-quarters and sub-divisional head-quarters, we can well infer. These were 
not the places even of petty chiefs who could attract to them the needy BrAhmana or the 
aspirant poet; sometimes, it is true, that the ‘ Dutaka ’ or governor of a district was a scion of 
the royal family 208 ; so he may have had a petty court of his own. But this must not have 
resulted in any appreciable augmentation of population. There were no irresistible economic 
forces operating at that time, as they operate now, causing villages to he depopulated and 
cities overcrowded. So these towns, on the average, could hardly have had a population of 
more than 10,000. 

It is true that they were centres of administration of the whole district; hut we must 
also note that in the Ancient Hindu Polity, the principle of devolution was carried to the 
greatest possible extreme. Inscriptional evidence in Gujarat, as well as in the remaining 
parts of India, clearly shows that the adjudication of civil and criminal disputes used to take 
place locally in every village. Whenever a village is granted away, the donee is invariably 
invested with the right of receiving the proceeds of fines in civil and criminal cases that were 
adjudicated in the village. If the ancient villager had to run up to the Taluka and Zilla 
head-quarter for the adjudication of the pettiest dispute, civil or criminal, this would hardly 
have been possible. From the Chola epigraphs, Nos. 77 of 1900, and 223 of 1902, it 
appears that even such grave cases, as those of culpable homicide not amounting to murder, 
were decided locally in villages. Ancient Indian villages were independent, self-contained 
units economically as well as administratively, a fact which must have adversely affected 
the development of Zilla head-quarters into cities of considerable dimensions. The fact that 
many of these like Karm&ntapura, Harshapura, Kasadraha, Kfl.lS.paka have dwindled down 
into villages a thousand or so in population, also shows that they could not have been at 
any time cities of over 10,000 population. No sudden devastation is known to have overcome 
them ; and the shifting\of the head-quarter of the district cannot account for so great a 
reduction. 

If the district head-quarter was usually .less than 10,000 in population, the sub-divisional 
and taluka head-quarters must usually have been only large villages of about four to six 
thousand population. 

Defence. —Having thus determined the dimensions of our cities and towns, let us see 
what was their defence arrangement. Usually they were walled ; in cases of capitals, 
commercial ports and frontier cities there were strong ramparts surrounded by deep ditches. 
We have already seen how capitals like Valabhi, Bhfimillikfl, Bhinmal, Anahilapattana, 
ports like Bharoch and Hastakavapra, and frontier towns like Vardham&na, Darbhavati, 
Jhinjuwflda were all strongly fortified places. Gates of the towns and cities were carefully 
guarded; and ingress and egress was possible only through them. There was usually local 
militia to defend the town and cities ; many inscriptions are discovered in the south, immor¬ 
talising the memory of local heroes who had laid down their lives in the defence of their 
towns and villages. 209 

207 Vide back under Bhfimikhaka and Chandr&vati. 208 Gf. Sililditya II, grant of, 352 a.E. 

209 Ilattirnallur Intcription of Krishna I (765 A.D.). 
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Buildings, —During the earlier period, mud and- brick was the material usually used, 
stone masonry came in vogue only in the ninth century. Specimens of many of the bricks 
used for ancient houses are discovered in the ruins of Valabhi, Ghumli and Chandrftvati, 
they show that the bricks were nearly as strong, for all practical purposes, as stones them¬ 
selves. Even when the stone was introduced along with the marble, it was used chiefly 
for temples, tanks and dams; ordinary houses including public buildings usually consisted 
for the most part of bricks. - \ 

Public Buildings. —Secular public buildings were not many in ancient towns and cities. 
Administration being largely decentralised, there was no necessity of having an endless 
number of central offices to be located in the district head-quarters. Each town, however, 
had-at least one public hall called ‘ nigama sabhS. ’ ( Nasik Insc., No. 12) which .was used for 
the transaction of public business, for the preservation of public records and other similar 
purposes. 

Religious publio buildings, i.e., temples, ‘ vihftras,’ etc., were in our Gujarat cities 
very numerous. In most of the cities that Hiuen Tsiang visited, he notes, as we have already 
seen, the presence of a number of ‘ vih&ras ’ and temples. Where a modern city possesses 
one temple, the ancient one possessed probably five.* *And no wonder; for people were in 
those days more religious, faithful and devotional than they are now*, and their charity was 
usually directed to the erection, reparation, enlargement or endowment of temples and 
‘ vih&ras.’ If after the Muhammadan rule of more than 300 years, Wadnagar could possess ^ 
in 1600* a.d. more than 300 templeB, as noted by Abul Eazl, we. may well conclude that 
the average Gujarat town of our period possessed far more temples than the average 
modem town. 

Water supply. —Where citizens were unable to get the necessary water supply from wells, 
large tanks were usually constructed for that purpose. We have already seen how many 
of our towns like Godhrft, Dholka, Dohad, Dabhoi, although they were not capitals, possessed 
large tanks for drinking-water. In capital cities like Apahilapattana and Bhinmal, tanks 
were many; and some of them at least were-set apart as public baths ; for prabandJias 
refer to people sporting in tanks. 210 From drinking-water tanks, water was taken to con¬ 
venient centres’ in the towns and stored there in wells, from which the locality around would 
derive its water supply. 

Gardens and Orchards. —It appears that gardens and orchards were an important feature 
of ancient Gujarat towns and cities. We need not base this conclusion upon the poetic 
description of our prabandhas ; there is ample other evidence. For, as we have already 
seen in* many of our grants, .the granted property consists of gardens and orchards situated 
either within the'*town or on its precincts. In fact, the presence of numerous temples and 
pious devotees inevitably entailed the laying out of numerous gardens. 

These gardens, though originally intended, in most cases, for the purposes of divine 
worship, must have also incidentally eerved the purpose of human recreation. The statement 
about Dasapnra gardens:— ! 

*T5T II Mandsor Inscr. 

clearly shows that some were definitely reserved^ae places of public recreation. 

Wealth and Commerce.—Gujarat and Kathiawad have been, since earliest times, rich m 

natural wealth ; we have seen how the,author of the ‘ Periplus ’ was impressed by the bounty 

• ___ • 

210 Compare the following verse in the description of DaGapura.— 

Ki-d nrr^ I 
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which Nature has distributed over these territories. Naturally Gujarat cities were wealthy; 
of most of the Gujarat cities visited by Hiuen Tsiang, he notes that they were rich. And 
no wonder ; for besides the natural wealth of the province there was the commercial talent 
of its inhabitants, as remarkable then as it is now, to help the accumulation of wealth. 
Most of our flourishing cities, we have seen, were noted for their trade and commerce. 
Valabhi was a capital no doubt, but if there were a hundred in the city whose wealth 
exceeded a million, as Hiuen Tsiang observed, it was due to the rarest merchandise in 
India being stored in its mart. Prabh&sa Was no doubt a * tirtha ’ but part of its wealth 
was, as we have seen, due to its being the steaming station for boats plying between Africa 
and China, Bharooh and Mesopotamia. Karpajav&^ijaya was only a tfliuka place, but 
it rose to importance because it was on the trade route between Bharoch and Central 
India. The rise of Dhavalakka, Stambhatfrtha, Ghogha, Mangrol, Bardaximo and Godhra 
was primarily due to commerce. 

Merchants then were an important class in ancient Gujarat. Many of these were merchant 
princes; we have seen how the Sahasralinga tank could be completed only by the opportune 
help of a merchant prince, how Tejahpftla had to fight an actual battle with another merchant 
prince who wished to Set at nought the authority of his chief Vlradhavala. Many of the 
ministers too of the Solankis were sarafs and bankers. Thus TJdayana, the minister of Kumftra- 
p&la, was a merchant prince. Tejahpala, the minister of Vlradhavala, was a famous banker 
at Cambay and had opened several branches of his business at other cities in Gujarat. 211 

The merchants, if rich, were also liberal; many of the city improvements and temple 
repairs were possible, as is shown by the Girnar and Karli inscriptions, only through their 
liberality. 

The orafts and trades of each city had a guild of their own presided over by a Sreshtin. The 
guild had its own rules, its own militia for defence, its own bank to advance money to its 
members, to receive deposits from them, and to administer guild-charities. All this is clear 
from the Mandsor inscription which describee the constitution and function of a typical T.fl fn 
guild of the fifth century. What was true of the fifth was also true of the twelfth century. 

From the tenth century onward, Muhammadan traders also began to reside in Gujarat 
cities. We have seen how there were many Moslem traders both at Cambay and 
Anahilapura. 

Public Education and Libraries. —In Ancient Gujarat as in Mediaeval Europe, education 
was entirely monopolised by the church. Buddhistic 1 vihflras * were not only centres of 
monasticism but also centres of education and learning. They were nurseries of Buddhistic 
scholars and possessed libraries of the sacred literature (as is implied by the grant for the 
purchase of books to a Valabhi vib&ra). It was in those monasteries then that the Buddhist 
children were taught and taught freely ; hence the numerous publio and private endowments 
which they received. What was true of Bauddha vihftras was also true of the Jain ones ; 
in fact the literary activity of the Jain priests is more prominent than their religious activity. 
Education of the Hindu boy was entrusted to the Hindu Pandit. We have seen how many 
of our grants record the gifts of whole villages to Br&hmanas famous for their learning. They 
were expected in return, as South India Inscriptions show, to keep the torch of learning 
burning ; one of the Surat plates also records how worthily a BrAhmaija at Bhadrapalli or 
modern Bardoli was spending the revenues conferred upon him by his sovereign. 212 

^..—Girnar Inscr. 

afuTsrrShurr Trvq i fkf^frwwc°rri i 

^ I —lad. Ant., XII, 185. 
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As regards technical education, it was imparted by the respective guilds who used to take 
as apprentices intending scholars. 

Public Administration. —We must, before concluding this section, say a few words about 
the public administration of our Gujarat towns. We have already seen how the villages 
enjoyed a large amount of self-government. What was true of villages was also more or less 
true of towns and oities. The government was vested in a ' Dll taka ’ or governor appointed 
by king; but he was guided in administration by a ‘ Panckakula ’ or Panchayat committee. 
We have seen how the construction of the huge Sahasralibga lake was entrusted by Siddha- 
rftja, not to his public works department but to a local committee composed of ministers and 
merchants. The restoration of the PrabMsa temple was entrusted by King Bhima to a 
‘ Panchakftla ’ presided over by his local governor. When Siddharfija Jayasimha had to 
ascertain the amount of the Imperial tax levied at B&huloda, he had to inquire regarding the 
matter not of his local officer but of the local ‘ Panchakula.' We shall get a good idea of the 
amount of self-government enjoyed by our towns and cities when we realise that the collection 
of such an important imperial tax os that levied at B4huloda, a tax which yielded a revenue 
of 72 lacs, was entirely entrusted to a local body. On the strength of these facts, we may well 
conclude that in ancient Gujarat towns and cities, local administration was entrusted to 
committees mostly consisting of non-officials. Thus there was a committee to collect 
revenue, another to supervise over the water supply, a third to carry out repairs of public 
temples and buildings. There were probably similar committees to look after drainage and 
road repairs, to keep a watch over foreigners and to maintain intact the defences of the 
towns. 

Such their were, briefly speaking, the main features of cities and city-life in Ancient 
Gujarat. The picture they reveal has charms of its own. It reveals a city-life free from the 
bothers of modern civilization but yet possessing many of the amenities of life which strangely 
enough we have come to associate only with modern times. 413 The average city, 
being but of a moderate size, combined the advantages both of the city and village life. 
There were no slums, there was no overcrowding; there were nice arrangements for the carrying 
out of municipal functions. Person and property was safe, even Muhammadan traders 
admit that they could apprehend no danger in Gujarat cities though they were in a hopeless 
minority in the twelfth century. Though divided into various sects and creeds, the 
citizens lived amicably; Hinduism, Jainism and Buddhism existed side by side, each contri¬ 
buting a valuable share in the formation of the culture of Gujarat. 


213 That the features of cities and city life heroin described were common in Ancient India will 
be perceived from the following verse occurring in the Gangadliara stone inscription of Vishwaveiman 
(Gupt. Vol., p, 72) which describee the normal features of a good city. 

qf TmrRrTji tRHsgsrn; it, 
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Pat&Ia— 1 . Tatta in Sindh, mentioned in the Periplua of the Erythrean Sea and Arrian's 
Inditca (JRAS., Vol. I (1834), p. 210; Mhh., Udyoga, ch. 97). Cunningham identifies 
it with Hyderabad in Sindh (Anc. Oeo., p. 279). It is said to have been governed by the 
Nftga kings, who, according to Ragozin, were Dravidians (Ragozin’s Vedic India, p. 308), 
the serpent (N&ga) being tlie Dravidian symbol of the Earth. Arrian calls the delta of 
the Indus, P&tAla. According to Mr. Schofi, its modern name is Minnagar, Min being the 
Sanskrit name of the Scythians (Periplua of the Erythrean Sea, p, 166); the Usbegs belong 
to the Min tribe of the Turks (Vambery’s Travels in Central Asia). It is said that Egyptian 
vessels sailed to “ Pattala, a sea-port of India ” (David Macpherson’s Annals of Commerce, 
I, p. 139). Perhaps it is the P&falagr&ma of the Ava. Kalp. (ch. 67) where a stfipa was 
built. Near Tatta is the Salilar&ja Tirthn or the V&runi Tirtha, Salilaraja being a name 
for Varuna (Mbh., Udyoga, oh, 97). 2. See Rashtala. 

PatSlapura —The name was originally applied to Asma of the Rdmdyaiia (Uttara, ch. 23), 
Oxiana of the Greeks, modem Aksu in Sogdiana situated on the northern side of the river 
Oxus, a little to the north-east of Balkh. Afterwards Balkh was called by the name 
of Phtalapura when the seat of Government was removed to it from Asma (see my Rasd- 
tdla or the Underworld). 

Phtalavati— A branch of the Chambal, mentioned by Bhavabhuti in his Mdlati-Mddhava, 
(Act IX). It is perhaps the Polaitah of Tod (Rdjasthdn, Vol. I, p. 4). 

Pataliputra —Patna, built in 480 b.c. by Sunidba and Vassak&ra, the two ministers of 
Aj&tasatru, king of Magadha and contemporary of Buddha, for the purpose of repelling 
the attacks of the Vajjis or Vrijjis of Vaisflll (MaMvagga, Pt. VI, ch. 28). The old capital 
of Magadha was Girivrajapura or RSjgir, but it was subsequently removed to P&taliputra 
by Udayhsva, who was the grandson of Ajlitasatru according to the Vishnu P. (IV, ch. 24), 
but according to the Sdmannaphala-sutta, he was the son of Aj&tasatru, but it has been prov¬ 
ed that he was the son of Darfeaka and grandson of Aj&tasatru (JASB., 1913, p. 269). A 
very small portion of the modern town of Patna is on the site of the ancient P&taliputra, 
the greater portion of which was diluviated by the rivers Ganges and the Sone in 760 A.D, 
The name of Pataliputra, however, existed even at the time of Alberuni in the tenth or 
at the commencement of the eleventh century (Alberuni’s India, Vol. I, p. 200). It was 
the birth-place of Arya Bhatta, the celebrated Hindu astronomer, who was horn in 476 
a.d. Several Hindu sages, as KAty&yana (or Vararuchi, the author of the Vdrttika 
and minister of the last Nanda called MaMhanda, Yog&nanda or Dhanananda) and 
Chfinakya flourished in this place. It contains the temple of PfL(ale6vari or Pd^alfl. Dev!, 
one of the Pithas mentioned in the Brihad-nild Tantra. A graphic description of the town 
has been given, by Megasthenes, who was sent as an ambassador by Seleucus Nicator to 
the court of Chandragupta, king of Magadha, who reigned from 321 to 297 b.o. He de¬ 
scribes the town as being situated, near the confluence of the rivers Ganges and Erannoboa 
(Hiranyav&hu or the Sone), and says that it was eighty stadia (nearly 10 miles) in length 
and fifteen stadia (nearly 2 miles) in breadth, and it was surrounded by a ditch thirty 
cubits deep and six hundred cubits broad which received the sewage of the town, and that 
the walls were adorned with 670 towers and 64 gates. According to this account, the cir¬ 
cumference of the city would he 190 stadia or 23J miles. When Hiuen Tsiang visited 
it in 637 a.d., the kingdom of Magadha was under the subjection of the kings of Kanouj. 
The old city had been deserted for a long time and was in ruins, and a new city had sprung 
up close to it. Dr. Waddell, however, supposes that the site of the ancient PAtaliputra, 
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still exists. The SugAnga palace was situated on the bank of the Ganges (Mudrdrdkshasa, 
Act II, written about the eleventh century). It also contained the celebrated VihAra 
(monastery) called KukkutArAma where Upagupta’, the preceptor of Asoka resided 
(Svayambhu Purdna, ch, I). The Kukkufa VihAra was situated in a garden called 
UpakanfbikArAma on the right bank of the Ganges [Asoka Avaddna in Dr. R. L. 
Mitra’s Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal, pp. 6 f.) Dr. Waddell identifies the old palace 
of Nanda, Chandragupta and Asoka at Nili with Kumrar, Sandalpur and the Dargah of 
Shah Arzani, the eastern border of tho palace was in a line running from the western border 
of the Sovai Lake through Dlianuki on the eastern margin of Kumrar to MahArAj-khanfia 
(Emperor’s moat) at Tulsi Mundi which means the market place of the king. Dr. Wad¬ 
dell has identified the Agam-kuAn (the fiery or bottomless well) with a portion of Asoka’s 
“ hell ” with its fiery cauldrons ; tho brick mound to tho east of the lake Gun-sar or GafigA- 
s&gara, containing a temple of Mahfideva on the top, with the first and greatest of the 
84,000 stupas built by Asoka to enshrine the relics of Buddha ; the PanchpAhAri with 
the five Relic-stupas, which emperor Akbar ascended to reconnoitre the fort and environs 
of Patna ; the Chhota-pAhAri with Upagupta’s (identified with Moggaliputta Tissa) Her¬ 
mitage Hill built by Asoka; the BhiknA-pAhAri mound with Mahendra’s Hermitage 
Hill; tho mound to the east of RAnipura with the Amalaka Stfipa situated within the 
KukkutAr&ma monastery ; the Jaina temple at Kamaldih with the residence of the “ here¬ 
tics ” of Hiuen Tsiang ; the temple was built to the memory of Sthulabhadfa, the seventh 
Patriarch after MahAvira in the third century b.c., and former minister of'Nanda, who 
died at this place ; Sthulabhadra became the leader of the Jaina community at the time 
of the famino during the reign of Chandragupta (Dr. Hoemle’s Uvdsagadasdo, p. viii, 
Introduction) for the names of the Jaina patriarchs or Sthaviras after MahAvira, (see Dr. 
Stevenson’s Kalpasutra, p. 100); the spot which is less than half a mile to the east of 
Kamaldih with PAtaligrAma where Buddha stopped in a Chaitya preached and left 
his foot-print on a stone which was removed by SasAnka and which may now be found at 
Bulinda BAgh (Dr. Waddell’s Excavations at Pdtaliputra and Exact Site of Asoka's Classic 
Capital of Pdtaliputra, p. 38). P. C. Mukhorji has identified PAtaligrAma with PAhAri 
(Bada and Chhota). Ho has identified Bada-PAhAri with the great stfipa of Asoka; 
Chhofa-PAhAri with the stfipa of the four past Buddhas ; KumrAr with Nili, containing 
on its western and southern sides the palace of the Nandas and Chandragupta, where 
Asoka was bom ; the spot on the north of Nanda’s palace between Kallu TAlAo and Cha- 
man TAlAo at KumrAr with “ KAlAsoka’s hell ” or Jail; the Dargah . of Shah Arzani with 
Mahendra’s Hermitage, on the north of which is a Mahalla called Mahandru ; the mounds 
at BAhAdurpura with Upagupta’s Hermitage, Upagupta, according to Mr. Mukherji, was 
the spiritual guide of KAlAsoka and not of Asoka. Upagupta was the fourth Buddhist 
patriarch (for tho lives of the 28 Buddhist patriarchs from MahA-KAsyapa to Bodhidharma, 
(see Dr. Edkins’ Chinese Buddhism , ch. VI, p. 435); SugAilga palace with the KillA at 
Sadargali in Patna city. Tho wooden palisade mentioned by Megasthenes has been traced 
by him from LohAnipura via BAhAdurpura, Sadalpura and Sevai tank to Manga] TAlAo. 
He also discovered an oval temple of the Maurya period at Naorattanpur (P. C. Mukherji’s 
Excavations of the Site of Pdtaliputra, pp. 14-18), AsokarAma, the celebrated monastery, 
was situated near PAtaliputra and not within tho town. It was situated on the west of 
the town, perhaps at Maharampura, a corruption of MahA-ArAma-pura. At the time of 
Fa Hian, PAtaliputra was seven miles to the south of the Ganges. The river then flowed 
considerably north. KumrAr, where the ancient palaces have been discovered, is evidently 


a corruption of Kusumpura, where the king and the wealthy people resided (Mudr&r&k- 
shdsa, Acts I and VI). Six hundred years after the Mauryas, that is in the early part of 
tho fourth century of the Christian era, the Guptas becamo kings of PAtaliputra. Samudra 
Gupta (326 to 375 a.d.) removed his capital to AyodhyA, though PAtaliputra was still 
regarded as tho official capital. Tho last king of tho dynasty KumAra Gupta II was de¬ 
posed and ho left AyodhyA and resided at SrAvasti (530 to 550 a.d.) ; and Yasodharman, 
the general of the Guptas who deposed the monarch, removed the seat of government to 
KAnyakubja in 530 a.d. and became its king under the name of Vislinuvarddhana. Ac¬ 
cording to Dr. Hoemle, he assumed the name of VikramAditya after defeating tho Scy¬ 
thians at Karur at 533 a.d., which gave rise to the Sam vat era, but according to Dr. 
Bhandarkar, Mr. V. A. Smith and General Cunningham, Chandragupta II was the cele¬ 
brated VikramAditya of Ujjayini (see UjjayinS). Since that time PAtaliputra began to 
decline and KAnyakubja increased in splendour and became the capital of India. Hiuen 
Tsiang, who visited India in the seventh century, found PAtaliputra as an ordinary village. 
For further particulars see Patna in Part II of this work. Tho dynasties' from Chandra¬ 
gupta which reigned in PAtaliputra were (1) the Mauryas from Chandragupta (for whose 
life see Dr. Rhys Davids’ Buddhist India, p. 259) to Bjihadrath (321 b.o. to 188 B.o.) 
Asoka (272 B.o. to 232 b.o.), the grandson of Chandragupta, ascended the throne on the 
death of his father BindusAra after killing his elder brother Sumana, viceroy of Taksha- 
silA, and was formally anointed king in the fifth year ( Divy&vad&na , Cowell’s od„ chs. 26-28). 
In the ninth year he became an UpAsaka, in the eleventh year a Bhikshu, and in tho thir¬ 
teenth year a staunch follower of Buddhism. In the seventeenth year of his reign, the 
third Buddhist synod was held at the AsokArAma-vihAra in PAtaliputra under the presi¬ 
dency of Mudgaliputra Tissa, called also Upagupta. Upagupta, however, was tho preceptor 
and chief advisor of KAlAsoka called Asoka (seo Mathura and Urumunda Parvata). 
He was sent by Asoka for pointing out to him the sites remarkable for some acts of Buddha 
on which he could build the stfipas (Chinese Buddhism, p. 69). (2) The Sutigas from 
Pushpamitra or Pushyamitra to Devabhuti (188 B.c. to 76 b.o.) ; (3) the KAnvas from 
Vasudeva to Susaraman (76 B.o. to 31 b.c.) ; (4) the Andhra-bhrityas (SAtakarnis or SAta- 
vAhanas of the inscriptions) .from SiprA to Gautamiputra (31 B.O. to 312 A.D,), but ac¬ 
cording to Dr. Bhandarkar the Andhra-bhrityas reigned from b.o. 50 to 154 a.d. ; (5) the 
Vdsishtipuiras, according to Fergusson (History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 718), 
from Puliman, son of Gautamiputra, to PulomAohi, reigned from 333 • a.d. to 429 a,d„ 
but the VAsishtiputras and Gautamiputras were merely metronymics (see V. A. Smith’s 
Early History of India, p. 186). For the Gupta kings and the ohange of capital, see Magadha. 
Patna is the birth-place of Guru Govind, the tenth Sikh Guru; and the house whore he 
was born still exists ; he died at Abjalhagar in the Deccan (for a brief account of the Sikh 
Gurus from NAnak to Guru Govind see JASB., 1845, p. 333, and also the Vichilra N&talca, 
a portion of the Sikh Granth, which is an autobiography of Guru Govind, in JASB., 
(Vol. XIX, p. 521} Vol. XX, p. 487). 

The exploration at KumrAr in 1913 has disclosed the remains of what is called a “ Mauryan 
Hall ” with “ 8 rows of monolithic, polished columns, with at least 10 oolumns in each 
row ” evidently adorned with “ heavy stone-sculptures of something over life-size.” Dr. 
Spooner with remarkable ingenuity has shown that this Mauryan Hall was constructed 
on the model of the Hall of a Hundred Oolumns or the Throne-room of Darius Hystaspes 
at Persepolis (see his Zoroastrian Period of Indian • History-in JR AS., 1914 and 1915, 
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pp. 3f, 405f; Arch. 8. Rep. —Eastern Circle, 1913-14). But further evidence is necessary 
to prove conclusively that the Mauryan Hall was a reproduction of tho Achsemenian Hall 
at Persopolis. The question is whether the Mauryan Hall was a reproduction of the Perse- 
politan Hall, or the latter of the ancient Hindu Throne-room, of which the Mauryan Hall 
is an example, assuming that the Mauryan Hall was later in date than the Hall at Perse- 
polis. It is admitted that several of the architectural passages in the MaMbhdrata are 
in such close agreement with the description of Cbandragupta Maurya’s palaces given by 
Megasthenes, that both the Greek and Sanskrit texts refer to the same class of buildings. 
But the MahMhdrafa, at least that portion of it which relates to the construction of the 
Throne-room of Yudhishthira (Sabh& P., chs. I f), must have been composed at a muoh 
earlier date than the Achsemenian period. So long as this portion of the Mahdbhdrata 
is not shown to be an interpolation of a later date, the inference would be that the Persians 
had adopted the Hindu style of palaces and throne-room for their model. Then again 
it has been assumed that the Hall at P&taliputra was of the Mauryan period. P&taliputra 
was built when Aj&tasatru, the contemporary of Buddha, was reigning at R&jagriha, and 
the seat of government was removed there by Ud&yi, tho successor of Aj&tasatru. Darius 
did not invade India till 30 years after the death of Buddha (Prof. Max Duncker’s Hist, 
of Antiquity, trans. by Abbott, p. 38). The Hall at P&taliputra might have belonged 
to an anterior period when the Sisun&ga and Nanda dynasties reigned over P&taliputra, 
the Mauryas, if the Hall was constructed by them, might have adoptod tho architectural 
style as it prevailed at the time of their predecessors (Havell’s Anc. and Mod. Arch., p. 83). 
R&jgir has not yet been excavated and explored. All these points should he cleared up 
before any definite conclusion can be arrived at one way or the other. Soo, however, 
Dr. J. J. Modi’s “ AncientP&faliputra ” in Journal B. B.R.A. Society, Vol. XXIV (191G-17). 

Pathayarnpurl— Biana, ninety miles east of Jaipur in the Bharatpur State, Rajputana ; 
it was the oapital of the Y&davas at the time of the Muhammadan conquest. It was 
also called Sripatha. 

P&theyya—The wostorn division of India at the time of Buddha, including Kurn, Pafi- 
oh&Ia, Avanti, G&ndh&ra, K&mboja, Surasena, etc. {Mahdvagga, VII, I, I—see Dr. Rhys 
Davids’ note in SBE., XVII, p. 146). 

Paudanya— Same as Potana. It was founded by Asmaka {Mbh., Adi, Ch. 179, v. 47— 
P. 0. Roy’s ed.) 

Paundarlka—Same as P&ndnpnra (Padma P., Uttara, ch. 95). 

Paundra_Same as Pundravarddhana. It was also called Pundradosa after the name of 

Pundra, a son of B&ii (see Sumha). It was bounded on tho east by the river Karat oy&, 
but according to Mr. Wostmacott by the river Brahmaputra ( JASB., 1875, p. 3), on 
the west by the river Kausik! (Kosi), on tlie north by the Hemakuta mountain of the Hima¬ 
laya, on tho south by the Ganges. It was the kingdom of Vdsudeva who was jealous of 
Krishna {Harivamsa, ohs. 281, 282; Padma P., Uttara Kh., ch. 94; Brahmdnda P., 
Pfirva, ch. 55). Pupdradesa and Paundra were the names of the country and Paupdra- 
vardhana was perhaps its capital. It was also called Karusha ( Bhagavata P., X, ch. 66). 
It has been identified with P&nduft in tho district of Malda [rv Bengal. It was formerly 
situated on tho Mah&nanda which has now receded four miles to the west. It contains tho 
celebrated Adinah mosquo and tho Satasgad which is supposed to have been the roya 
palace. Mr. Pargiter, however, relying upon the Mahdbhdrata (SabkS, P., ch. 51, an 
Bhishma P., oh. 9) considers that Pupjra and Paupjra were two different countries, an 


according to him, Paundra was on the south side of the Ganges and Pundra on the north 
Bide between Ahga and Bafiga, and Paundra must have comprised tho modem districts 
of Santal Parganas and Birbhum and the north portion of the Hazaribagh district {Ancient 
Countries in Eastern India in JASB., 1897, p. 85). 

Paundra-Vardhana— See Pundravarddhana and Pundra. It was the name of the capital 
as well as of the country. Jayapida Vinay&ditya who ascended the throne of Kasmir in 
the Laukika or Saptarishi year 3825 (3825—3075=750 A.D.) visited Paupdravarddhana 
and placed Jayanta, his father-in-law, on the throne of Gauda by defeating the five chiefs 
of Paficha-Gauda (Dr. Stein’s Rdjatarahgini, Vol. II, p. 163 ; Viiva-kosha, s.v. Kvlirn). 

Paunika— Same as Punaka {Vdyu P„ ch. 45). 

Paurava —A country on tho eastern bank of tho Hydaspes (Jhelam) including the Gujrat 
district, tho original soat of tho Purus. The kingdom of Poms who fought with Alexander 
{Mbh., SabM. P., 27 ; Harshacarita, ch. VI). 

Pava—1. Identified by Cunningham {Anc. Qeo., p. 434) with Padraona, an ancient city 
on the Gandak, twelve miles north-east of Kusinagara, the last plaoo visited by Buddha 
before he reached Kusinagara where ho died. Dr. Hoey identified P4v4 with Pappaur, 
about three miles east of Sewan in tho district of Chhapra. PtLvA, was the capital of the 
Mallas, Padraona is a dialectic variation of Padaravana. At Pava Buddha ate at the 
house of Chunda, according to Dr. Hoey, sukara (not hog’s flesh) but iulcara-kanda (hog’s 
root) which aggravated the illness that terminated his life {JASB., Vol. LXIX, p. 80). 
For the meaning of “ Sfikara-maddava ” which was eaten by Buddha, see note at p. 244 
of the Questions of King Milinda {SBE., Vol. XXXV) by Dr. Rhys Davids. According 
to Dharmap&la it means the tender top-sprout of the bamboo plant. Buddha himself 
interdicted the use of meat, “ Let no one, O Bhikkus, knowingly eat meat (of an animal) 
killed for that purpose : whosoever does so, is guilty of a dukkata offence ” {Mahdvagga, 
VI, 31, 14). It is not therefore likely that he would havo taken meat at Chunda’s house. 
Asvaghosha does not mention the nature of tho repast offered (see SBE., XIX, pp. 285, 
note, 286). But see Mahd-parinibbdna Sutta, ch. IV in SBE., XI, p. 71, where “boar’s 
flesh ” is mentioned. 2. Same as Pdpd or Pdvdpuri, seven miles to the east of Bihar 
town, where Mah&vira, the J&ina Tirthaukara, died (see Papl). 

Pavamana —The Paghman (or Pamghan) range. It appears to be part of Psirip&tra (?■«. ) 
and therefore of the Hindu Kush {Devi-Bhdgavata, Vin, ch, 7). 

pavani—The river Ghaggar in Kurukshetra (district Ambala), or rather the united stream 
of the Sarasvati and the Ghaggar, which is called by tho name of Sarasvati, the most sacred 
river in ancient India. The Pavani, which moans the ' Purifier,’ is said to be ono of the 
eastern streams of the Ganges ( Rdmdyana , Adi, ch, 43). Bharata crossed the river Saras- 
vati at its junction with the Ganges {Ibid, Ayodh., ch. 71). Whether the Sarasvati ever 
joined the Ganges or not, it is a fact that to the north of Thaneswar 
there is a celebrated Tirtka on the Sarasvati called Qahgd-tirtha, where 
GaitgA (the Ganges) is said to have bathed in order to get rid of her sins (Cunning¬ 
ham’s Arch. S. Rep., 1863, p. 64 ; Panjab Gazetteer, Ambala District, p. 6), and tho Ghaggar 
or Sarasvati is situated to tho east of the Hl&dini which is also ono of the throe oastern 
streams of the Ganges {Rdmdyana, Ayodh., ch. 71, and Adi., ch. 43). The Ghaggar was 
a very important river before and the Sarasvati was its affluent instead of being the prin¬ 
cipal river itself as it is generally supposed ( Panjab Gazetteer, Ambala District, ch. I, 
p. 5 ). 2. Same as Baidyandtha or Childbhumi {Brihat- &iva P., Pt. II, A. 3). 
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Payasvlni—1. The river Papan&sini in Travancore ( Chailanya-ckaritdmrita; Garvda P., 
I, 55; Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, Vol. V— Life of Chaitanya, p. 45). 2. The 
river Paisunl or PisAni, a tributary of the YamunA between tho Ken and the Tonse near 
Mt. Chitrakuta. 3. The river Chandragiti in South Kanara District, Madras Presidency ; 
it rises in the Western Ghats. 

Payoshpi —1. The river Pain or Pain-GaiigA, a branch of the Wardha in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces ( Bh&gavala P., V, xix, 17 ; Padma P., Ullara, ch. 41 ; Matsya P„ ch. 22, v. 33; 
Garrett’s Classical Dictionary of India). 2. The river Purti in Travancore ( Chaitanya - 
charit&mrita; Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, Vol. V— Life of Chaitanya, p. 45). 3. 
The river PArnA, a tributary of the Tapti ( Mbh ., Vana, ch. 119). 4. Tho river Tapti 
and its branch the PurnA {JRAS., 1890, p. 541). But tho Brihat Siva P. (Pt. II, 
ch. 20) and the Matsya (ch. 113) and other PurAnas mention Payoshui and Tapti as two 
distinct rivers in the same verse. The Padma P. (Uttara, ch. 41) mentions “ TApi, Pa- 
yoshni and PArnA ” in the same verse. 

Perimuda—The island of Salsette near Bombay, tho Perimula of the Greeks. McCrindle 
approves Campbell’s identification of Perimula with Simylla {Ptolemy, p. 201), (but see his 
Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 142 note). But according to 
Da Cunha, the ancient name of Salsette was Shashfhi (see Shashthi). It derived its sane- 

- tity from the tooth of Buddha which was enshrined there at the beginning of the fourth 
century of the Christian era, and which was visited by Buddhist pilgrims. The cave (ehait- 

'ya) of Kanheri, which is called Krishnagiri in the inscriptions of the island, is supposed 
by Fergusson to belong to the early part of the fifth century of the Christian ora {Hist, of 

*■ Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 161). The cave temples are scattered over the two 
sides of a big rocky hill at many different elevations. The largest and most remarkable 
of all is a Buddhist temple of great beauty and majesty (Bishop Heber’s Indian Journal, 
Vol. II, p. 130). 

Petenika _The country about PaithAn on tho Godavari or Maharashtra (Asoka’s Girnar 

and Dhauli Inscriptions in Smith’s A'solca, p. 120 ; and Bhandarkar’s Early History of the 
Delckan, Sec. iii; JA8B., 1838, p. 267), 

Phalakl-vana —In Kurukshetra, where at Pharal on the Oghavati river, 17 miles to the 
south-east of Thaneswar, Sukra Tirtha is situated {Arch. S. Rep., Vol. XIV, p. 101; 
Mbh., Vana P., ch. 83). 

Phalgu—The united stream of the NilAjana (or Niranjana) and'the MolianA is called by tho 
name of Phalgu. Tho Nil&jana is united with the MohanA near the Mora hill, about a mile 
below Buddha-Gaya. Tho Phalgu flows through Gaya, and the whole channel of tho 
river from Brahma-sarovara to-Uttara-mAnasa is considered holy {Agni P., ch. 219). 

Ph&lguna —See Paft chaps ara-Ti rtha {Bhdgavata, X, ch. 79). 

Phenfk—Mr. PargiteT doubtfully identifies PhonA with tho Pengahgft or Pain-Gahg&. It 
was also called Sindbu-PhenA {Brahma P., ch. 129 ; JRAS., 1911, p. 803). It is a tribu¬ 
tary of the Godavari ( Brahma P., ch. 129). 

Phenagiri —It is near the mouth of the Indus (Brihal-Samhitd, XIV, v. 18). 

PhullagrSma— Chittagong. 

Pichchhila —A river in KAmarupa or Assam ( Yogini-Tantra, Uttara-khanda, ch. 1; Mahd- 
bhdrata, Bhishma Parva, ch. 9). 

Pida—A country mentioned in the second edict of Asoka at Girnar, it is the Pidika of the 
'Brahmdnda Purdha (oh. 49). It was situated in the Arcofc district ( JASB 1838, pp. 160, 
406). 
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Pinakini—Tho river Pennar in the 'Madras Presidency {Skanda P., Mahes. kh., Aruu&chala 
MAh At., eh. 2 ; Sewell’s Arch. Surv . of South India, Vol. I, pp. 123, 129). It was also called 
, PinAkA. It is the Tyana of Ptolemy. It rises among tho Nundidroog mountains in the 

province of Mysore, where on account of its northerly course it is called tho Uttara PinA- 
kini (Hamilton’s East India Gazetteer). The Dakshina PinAkini is the same as Pdpaghni. 

P in flat aka -T i rtha —Near Golagar in Guzerat, sixteen miles to the east of DwarkA {Mbh., 
Vana P.) It was at this place that the Bishis cursed SAmba, Krishna’s son, saying that 
he would give birth to a Mushala which would destroy the Yadu race {Bhdgavata, XI, 
p. 1). 

Pishtapura—PithApura in the Godavari district, it was conquered by Samudra Gupta. 
It was the ancient capital of Kaliiiga (Smith’s Early Hist, of India, p. 284). Same as 
Gay&pAda. 

Flaksbaprasravaga —Sec sarasvatl (1). 

Polaura —According to Ptolemy it is the name of a town near the Kambyson mouth of the 
Ganges (McCrindle’s Ptolemy, p. 72). Same as Kola-Parvatapura (see my Early Course 
of the Ganges in I.A., 1921). 

Potali —Same as Potana {Jdtaka, iii, p. 2). 

Pot ana—PaithAn on the north bank of the Godavari. It was the capital of Assaka or 
Asmaka or MahArAsh(ra {Mahd-Govinda Suttanta in the Dialogues of the Buddha, Pt. II; 
Jdtaka, iii, p. 2). See Pratlshtb&na. 

Prabh&sa—1. Somnath in the Junagar state, Kathiawad. It is also called Devapattana 
1 and Berawal; Somnath is properly the name of the temple and the city is called Deva- 

■ pattana (Yule’s Marco Polo, Vol. II, p. 334 note). “ The neighbourhood of Pattana ” 

■ (which contains tho celebrated temple of Somnath at the south-western corner) “is es- 

, teemed specially sacred by the Hindoos as the sceno of Krishna’s death and apotheosis. 

A small river known to the Hindu devotees as the RaunAkshi, empties itself into the sea, 
at the distance of about a mile to the eastward of Pattana. At a particular spot on this 
river, sacred as that of Krishna’s death, are a ghat and a few temples ” (JASB., Vol. 
VII, p. 869—Note of a Journey in Girnar). The rosorvoir called BhAt-kunda or BhAlakA- 
kunda at a short distance behind Somnath’s templo is traditionally the scene of Krishna’s 
death, which took place on the first day of Kali yuga (BhAgavata, XII, 2); the place where 
the YAdavas fell fighting with, one another is also called AmarApuri GopitalA. BauijAkahi 
is another name for the river Sarasvatl (Vdrnana P., ch. 84). Somnath is known to the 
Jainas under the title of Chandra Prabhdsa or ChandraprabhA-prabhAsa. It was 
formerly frequented by a very large number of pilgrims from all parts of India during an 
eclipse of tho moon. Chandra (the moon) is said to have been cured of consumption, 
with which he was cursed, by bathing in the river Sarasvati and worshipping MahAdeva 
since known as SomanAtha (Siva P., Pt. 1, ch. 45; Mbh., Salya P,, ch. 36). Berawal is 
two miles to tho north-west of the SomanAtha temple. The celebrated shrine 
of SomanAtha, which is one of the twelve great Lingas of MahAdeva (see 
Amaresvara), occupies an elevated site on the south-western comer of the 
town of Pattana overlooking the sea and close to the wall. For a description of the 
temple of SomanAtha, see Notes on a Journey to Girnar in JASB., Vol. VII (1838), p. 865. 
SomanAtha, also called SomesvaranAtha, was the family god of the Chalukya kings of 
Guzerat. The wooden temple of SomanAtha was replaced by a atone temple by KumAra- 
. pAla, king of Anahillapattana, at the request of Hemachandra, the author of the celebrated 

grammar oalled Siddhahema and the lexicography called Abhidhdna-chintdmani (Tawney 
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Prabandhachintdmani, pp. 126, 129). 2. Pabhosa, now a small village on the top of a hill, 
32 miles south-west- of Allahabad and 3 miles to tho north-west of Kosam KhorAj (Kau- 
sAmbi), visited by Hiuen Tsiang (Epigraphia Indica, Vol. II, p. 240). There is at rock-cut 
cave on the top of the hill, which is described by Hiuen Tsiang, as being the dwelling of 
a venomous NAga and situated on the south-west of KausAmbi but tho hill is to 
the north-west from the fort of Kosam, 3. A place of pilgrimage in Kurukshetra on 
the hank of the Sarasvati near Chamasodbheda where the river reappears (Mbh., Vana, 
ch. 129). It was at this place that Vasudeva, the father of Kjishna, performed a sacrifice 
(Bhdgavata P„ X, ch. 84), and where the re-union of Sri Krishna and RAdhikA, the Gopis 
and the Gopas took plaoe, which is generally known as Prabhdm Milana. The Brahma- 
vaivartta Purdna (Krishna-janma Kh„ ch. 64, vs. 20, 23), however, plaoes the scene of re¬ 
union at SlddMSrama (q.v.) (Ibid., ch. 126). 

PrabhAsa-Sarasvatl— See Sarasvati (2). 

PrSchl-Sarasvatt— See Sarasvati (1). 

PrAchya —That portion of BhAratavarsha (India) which was to the south-east of the river 
Sarasvati ( Amarakosha ); the Prasii of the Greeks which included Magadha (McCrindle’s 
Megasthenes, p. 68 ). According to Dr. Oldenberg, the countries of the K&sls, Koaalas, 
Videhas and perhaps Magadha were called PrAchya (Buddha, p. 393 note). 

Pradyumna-nagara —PAnduA in the district of Hooghly (Mahdbhdrata as quoted in the 
Oahgdmah&tmya of Baghunandan’s Prdyaschitta-tativa). According to tradition, Prad- 
yumna, son of Kpshna, is said to have killed here SambarAsura, and hence the name of 
the place was changed from Rikshavanta to Pradyumnanagara or MArapura (Harivaihsa, 
ch. 166). PAndu SAkya made it his capital when he left the SAkya kingdom for foar of falling 
into tho power of Virudhaka, the patricide usurper of the throne of Kosala, and retired 
beyond the Ganges. His daughter BhaddakachchAnA married PAndu vAsudeva, a prince 
of Simhapura, present Singur in the district of Hughly in Bengal, who afterwards succeeded 
Vijaya on the throne of Ceylon (Tumour’s Mahavam-sa, ch. VIII). It appears that from 
the name of PAndu SAkya, who was Buddha’s cousin, being the son of Aniruddha, ancient 
Pradyumna-nagara is called PAnduA (see my History of the District of Ilughly in JASB., 
1910, p. 610): see MArapura. It appears that PAnduA was conquered by the Mahome- 
dans at the end of the thirteenth century 5 Shah Sufi, who was sister’s son to the Emperor 
Firoz Shah II, was oppressed by the Hindu RAjA of PAnduA who was called PAndu RAja ; 
ho obtained assistance from his uncle at Delhi and overthrew the RAjA. The old temple 
was destroyed and the present mosque was built with its materials. The great tower of 
PAnduA, 125 feet high, is said to have been built by Shah Sufi in imitation of the Kutub 
Minar in Old Delhi as a tower of victory, and it served as a Muazzin’s mjnar for a call to 
prayer. PAnduA in the district of Hughly should not be confounded With PAnduA called 
Firuzabad near Malda which is identified with Pundravarddhana. 

Pragbodhl Hill—The Mora hill, across the river Phalgu, three miles to the north-west of 
Buddha-GayA; from this hill Buddha went to the latter place to perform the penance 
(Arch. S. Rep., Vol. Ill, p. 105). The hill is washed at its south-western base by tho Mora 
Lake and therefore tho hill is called MorA-Tol-kA-pAhad. The cave reached through tho 
villages Manjhowli and Sahaipura. For a description of the caves see JASB., 1904, 
pp. 30-35. \ 

Pragjyotishapura—1. KAmrupa or KAmAkshyA in Assam (see Kamarupa), Gauhati 
(JRA8., 1900, p, 25). It was the capital of the kingdom of KAmarupa. 2. There 
appears to be another Pr&gjyotishapura on tho bank of the river BetwA or Betravatl 
(Brahma P., ch. 28 ; Rdmdyana, Kislik., ch. 42). 
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PrAgvljaya—Jyntea in Assam. 

PrahlAdapurl—Multan (see Mulasthanapura). 

Prajapatlvedl—A sacred place in Allahabad where Brahma performed sacrifices ; this is 
the temple of Alopi, wkioh is considered as one of the Pithas where Sati’s back is said to 
have fallen. The temple contains no image, but only a Vedi. There are five Vedxs of 
BrahmA; at Gay4 on the oast, Biraj 4 (J4jpur) on the south, Pushkara on the west, Samanta- 
panchaka on the north and at PrayAga in the middle (Bdmana P., ch. 22). With regard 
to Samanta-paiichaka as Uttara-vedi of Praj4pati, see Mbh., Salya, ch. 54. 

Pralamba —Madawar or Mundore eight miles north of Bijnor in western Rohilkhand (Rdmd¬ 
yana, AyodhyA K., ch. 68 ). See Matipura. 

Prapahita—Tho united stream of the rivers Wardha and the WaingahgA is called Pranhit. 
Same as PrapitA. 

Praia! —Same as PrapltA (Agni P., ch. 219). 

PrapitA—Same as PraijahitA (Padma P., Uttara Kh., ch. 62). The river Pranhit falls into 
the Godavari and tho confluence is a place of pilgrimage (Brahma P., eh. 161). 

Prasravataa-glri—The hills of Aurangabad situated on the banks of the Godavari (Rdmd- 
yana, Arapya K., ch. 64) graphically described by Bhavabhuti in his TJttara Rdmacharita 
(Aot I) who places it in Janasth4na on the banks of tho Godavari. In one of the peaks 
of thoso hills dwelt the bird Jat4yu of the Rdmdyana. The Rdmdyana (Kishk. K„ oh. 27) 
places another Prasravanagiri at Kishkindh4 near Anagandi on the banks of the Tuiiga- 
bkadrA ; it is called also M41yav4na-giri (see MAlyavana-glrl). 

Prasthala—The distriot between Ferozepur, Patiala and Sirsa (Mbh., Drona, ch. 17 5 Par- 
giter’s Mdrkand. P., p, 321 note). PAtialA (A. Barooab’s English-Sanskrit Dictionary, 
Vol. Ill, Preface, p. 55). 

Pratlshtha-Nagara—Same as Pratishthdna, the PrAkfita form of which is PaijhAna (Dvd- 
trimiatputtalikd, 1st story 5 Vikramormst, Act II). 

Pratlshth&na—1. Bithoor, where the remains of a fort, which is said to have been the fort 
of RAj4 Utt4napAda, still exists. The celebrated Dhruva was the son of Utt&nap&da, he 
was bom at this place } he practised asceticism in tho forests of Mathura. 2. Brahma- 
puri Pratishth&na, now called Paith4n or Pattana or Mangila-Pattana or Muugi-Pattana 
(Maiigi-PaithAn), the capital of Asvaka or Mah&r4shtra, in the district of Aurangabad, on 
the north bank of the Godavari, twenty eight miles to the south of Aurangabad. Paith&n 
is a corruption of Patitth&na, the Pftli form of Pratishth4na. It was the birth-place and 
capital of Raja SAlivAhana who is said to have founded the Saka era in 78 A.D., (see, how¬ 
ever, Paficha-nada). It is the PaithAna of the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea (p. 195) and 
Potali of the Buddhists (Jdtakas, Cam. Ed., iii, p. 2) and was a great emporium of com¬ 
merce in the Andhra country and a capital of Andhra (Padma P., Uttara, ch. 62; Kathd- 
sarit-sdgara, (Tawney’s trans-) I, ch. VI, p. 32 ; Antiquities of Bidar and Aurangabad). See 
MahArAshtra. It was the capital of ancient Asmaka, called also Alaka or Mulaka (Sutta 
Nipdta, Pdrdyanavagga, 1 ; History of Babari in Spence Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism). 
3 . Jhusi, opposite to Allahabad, across the Ganges ; it is still called PratishthApura 
(Kurma P., ch. 37 : Agni P., ch. Ill 5 Vikramorva'*, Act II; Mbh., Vana, ch. 85). It was 
the capital of RAjA PururavA and other kings (Lihga P., Pt. I, ch. 65 ; Bhavishya P., Prati- 
sarga Parva, Pt. 2, ch. 2). See Pray ftga. It was founded by RAj A Ila (Rdmdyana, Uttara, 
ch. 90). It contains the places of pilgrimage called Hamsaprapatana on its northern side, 
and on the bank of the Ganges Urvasi-tirtha and others. 4, Pathankot, the capital of 
Audumvara, the present GurudAspur distriot (see Audumvara). 
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Pratyagraha— Samo as Ahiehehhatra (Hemakosha ; Mbh., Adi, oh. 63). 

Pravanga—It has been identified with A»ga (Pargiter’s Mdrkand. P., p. 325). 

Prav'arapura— Srinagar in Kashmir named after its founder Pravarasena II; the city was built 
on the site of the village called Sharitaka ; Pravarasena reigned for sixty years (Dr. Stein’s 
Rdjatarangint, Vol. I., p. 20 note). Bilhana, who gives a description of the town in his 
Vikram&hkadeva-charitam (C. 18), says it was situated on the confluence of the BitastA 
(Jhelum) and the Sindhu. Bilhana flourished in the eleventh century a.d., ho is also 
said to be the author of the Panchdsikd, the authorship of which is generally ascribed to 
poet Chaura (see Bflhler’s Introduction to the Vikram&hkadevacharita, p. 7). 

Pravljaya—Same as PrSgvijaya (Mdrkandeya P., ch. 67). 

PraySga— Allahabad. It formed a part of the kingdom of Kosala at the time of the Rdind- 
yam and Fa Hian in 414 a,d. The celebrated Akshaya Bata or the undecaying banyan 
tree, which is still an object of worship and which is now situated within a dark subter¬ 
ranean chamber called P&tilapura in the fort of Allahabad built by Akbar in 1581, is thus 
described by Hiuen Tsiang who visited India in the seventh century : “ In the city there 
is a Deva temple beautifully ornamented and celebrated for its numerous miracles. Ac¬ 
cording to their records, this place is a noted one for all living beings to aoquire merit.” 
He further says “ Before the hall of the temple there is a great tree with spreading boughs 
and branches, and casting a deep shadow. There was a body-eating demon here, who, 
depending on this custom [viz., of committing suicide), made his abode here; accordingly 
on the left and right one sees heaps of bones. .Hence when a person comes to this temple, 
there is everything to persuade him to despise his life and give it up; he is encouraged 
thereto both by promptings of the heretics and also by the seduction of the (evil) spirit. 
From very early days till now this very false custom has been practised.” (See also KHrma 
P., ch. 37 ; and also the story of king RanAditya in Rdjatarahgini, Bk. Ill; Anarghard- 
ghava, Act VII, 129). Purfirava, the hero of the Vikramorvasi is said to have been the 
king of the. country of Pray&ga (Allahabad), the capital of which was Pratishth&na, now 
called Jhusi. Nahusa, Yay&ti, Puru, Dushmanta and Bharata are said to have reigned 
in this city (Brahma Purdna, chs. 10,11, 12 ; Lihga P., Pt. I, ch. 63). The fort of Allaha¬ 
bad was built by Akbar on the site of an ancient Hindoo fort and within it is one of the 
celebrated pillars of ASoka, set up there in the third century b.o., promulgating the necessity 
of erecting hospitals and other charitable institutions and interdicting cruelty to animals 
(see JASB., 1837, p. 796). The Khaaru BAgh contains the mausoleum of Khasru, the 
ill-fated son of Jahangir; it is situated between the mausoleum of his mother, the sister 
of MAn Singh, and that of his brother Purviz, The temple of Alopi is one of the Pitkas, 
where Sati’s baok is said to have fallen. The toraple of BenimAdhava on the confluence 
of the Ganges and YamunA is mentioned in the MAdhavAchArya’s Sahkaravijaya (eh. VII). 

PretOddhkrUil—The river Pyri or Pairi which joins the MahAnadi at Raju ( Asiatic Re¬ 
searches, Vol. XV; Cunningham’s Arch. S. Rep., XVII, p. 8). See Devapura. 

Pplshtha-ChampS —Bihar (Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson’s Heart of Jainism, p. 41). 

Pflthhdaka—Pehoa in the Karnal distriot, Pan jab, on the river Saras vati where the cele¬ 
brated Brahmayoni-tirtha is situated. It is fourteen miles to the west of ThAnesvara 
(Mbh., Vana P., ch. 83; Bhdgavata, Bk. X, ch. 77 ; Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of 
India, XIV, p. 101 i Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 184). According to the Bdmana Purdna (ch. 68, 
v. 116), Pjithfidaka is situated on the Ogbavati. For the PfithQdaka inscription, see 
JA8B , 1863, p. 673. 



Palaha-d&rama—Same as §AIagrama (Bardha P„ ch. 143). 


Pulinda-de&a—1. It included the western portion of Bundelkhand and the district of 
- SAgar (Bdmana P., ch. 76). The Kathd-sarit-sdgara confounds the Savaras with tho Pulin* 
das, and Savar is the same as SAgar (Arch. S. Rep., Vol. XVII, pp. 113, 139). According 
to Ptolemy the town of the Phullitoe (Pulindas) was Agara (SAgara). A branch of this 
tribe called the Podas lived in Bengal. According to the Tdrd Tantra, Pulinda lies to the 
cast of Silahatta (Sylhet) and to the north of KAmarApa. 2. A country to the north¬ 
west of Hardwar (Mbh., Vana, ch. 139). 

Punahpuna—The river Punpun, a tributary of the Ganges in the district of Patna (Vdy U P., 
ch. 108 ; Padma P., Srishti, ch. 11). 

PUnaka—Poona. In tho copper plate inscriptions of the 8 th century a.d. found at Teli- 
gAon, the name of Poona is mentioned as Punaka or Puna : it was then also the headquar¬ 
ters of a district. Same as Paunika. 

Pupdarika-kshetra—Same as Paudupura. It is called Pundarikapura in tho Brihat- 
Ndradiya P. (Uttara, ch, 73) where a Linga of MahAdeva was established by Jaimini. 
Pupdariya—The Satrufljaya mountain in Guzerat; it is one of the five hills sacred to the 
Jainas, see Samet-sikhara (Antagada-Dasdo, Dr. Barnett’s trans., p. 68 ). 

PuDdra-defea—Same as Paundra and Pundra-vardhana. Same as Gauda (Barooah’s 
Dictionary, Vol. Ill, ,pp. 109, 110). The name of Pundra first appears in the Aitareya 
Brdhmana. According to Mr. Pargiter Pundra and Paundra wore two different countries, 
and the former comprised the district of Malda, portion of Purnea to the east of the river 
Kosi and part of Dinajpur and Rajshahi: see Paundra (Ancient Countries in Eastern India 
in JASB., 1877, p. 85). 

Pundra-vardhana—1. PAnduA, called Firuzabad in later times, six miles north of Malda 
and twenty miles north-east of Gaud (Sir H. Elliot’s History of India, Vol. Ill, p. 298 f 
Qarudd Purdna, I, ch. 81). It was formerly situated on the river MahAnandA which has 
now receded four miles to the west. It was the capital of Pundra-desa, or Paundra (see 
Paundra). It contained the temple of PAtali Devi (Padma P., Uttara, ch. 51). According 
to Prof. Wilson (Vishnu P., II, pp. 134, 170), the ancient kingdom of Pundra-dosa included 
the districts of Rajshahi, Dinajpur, Rangpur, Malda, Bogra and Tirhut. According to 
other authorities the country of Pundra or Pundra-vardhana was situated between the 
rivers MahAnandA and the KaratoyA. Mr. Fergusson has shown that the region of Dinaj¬ 
pur, Rungpur and Bogra formed the ancient Pundra-vardhana; in short, it was North 
Bengal. Mr. Westmacott identifies it with Pafijara and Barddhankuti (or Khettal) in 
Dinajpur (JASB., 1875, p. 188; see also “ Notes on the Geography of Old Bengal " in 
JASB., 1908, p. 267). Cunningham has identified the capital with MahAsthAnagad on 
the KaratoyA river in the district of Bogra, twelve miles south of Barddhankuti and seven 
miles to the north of Bogra, and also with Pabna (see Barendra). In the Sumdgadhd- 
vaddna in the Am. Kalp. (ch. 93) Pundra-varddhana is said to be 160 yojanas or 640 miles 
to the east of SrAvasti. Whatever may have been the extent of-the kingdom of Pundra- 
varddhana, there can be no doubt that the district of Malda was included in it. James 
Taylor in his Remarks mi the Sequel to the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea (JASB., Vol. XV) 
says that in Kesava Sena Plate, found at Edilpur in the district of Faridpur, Bikrampur 
is said to have been a part of Paundraka (see a transcription of the plate in JASB., 1838, 
pp. 45, 50). In the Aitareya Brdhmana (VII, 18), the Puncjras are mentioned. According 
to the Rdjatarahgini (Book IV) Pundravarddhana was the capital of Gaud in the eighth 
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century a,d,, when it was visited by Jayapida. king of Kasmir, during the reign of Jayanta. 
Ilyas Shah after a long struggle united Eastern Bengal, the capital of which was Son&r- 
. g&on (near Dacca) and Western Bengal, the capital of which was S&tgaon, in 1352, and 
the provincial capital was fixed at Ptlndud to which Firoz gave his own name and Feroza- 
bad remained the capital till 1446 (Lane Poole’s Medieval India under Mahomedan Rule, 
p. 164). 2. Same as Puudra-deta. 

PurSlI—Travancore; the Paralia of Ptolemy and the Ptriplus of the Erythrean Sea (see 
Scholl’s Periplus, p. 234). It is a corruption of Paraloka, celebrated for its pearl fishery 
(Bhoja’s Yukli-Kalpataru, published in Law’s Calcutta Oriental Series, pp. 111, 112). 

Purau&dhlshth&na—Pandritan, about four miles to the south-east of Srinagar. It was 
the ancient capital of Kasmir (Rdjatarahqini, Bk. V, v. 266). The capital was removed 
to Srinagara which was built by Pravarasena who reigned from 432 to 464 a.d. 

Pup!—J agann&th in Orissa. It was visited by Vajrasv&min, the Jaina patriaroh after 
Suhastin. It was then governed by a Buddhist king ( Sthavirdvali, XII, 334). 

Purika—1. Perhaps Paura, the capital of Gcdrosia (Mbh., S&nti, 111 ; cf. McCrindle’s In¬ 
vasion of India by Alexander, p. 172). 2. A country on the Nerbuda ( Bjihat Samhitd, ch. 
14 ; Mdrk. P., ch. 57). 

Pun»&—1. A branch of the Tapti ( Padma P., Uttara, ch. 41) .* but see Payoshpl. 2. The 
river Paira, a branch of the Godavari ( Brahma P., ch. 106). 

Puruadarba—Kalin jar (Vdyu P., ch. 45). 

Purushapura—Peshawar, the capital of Gandhara ( Devi Pur Ana, ch. 46). See Gandhara and 
Nava-GSndhara. It was the capital of Kanishka who built here a relio tower containing 
a superstructure of carved wood of thirteen storeys, the ruins of which still exist in the 
mound called Shahji-ki-Dhcri outside the Lahore gate of Peshawar [JRAS., 1912, p. 113), 
A magnificent monastery built by Kanishka stood by its side ; it was destroyed during 
the invasions of Mahmud of Ghazni and his successors (Vincent A. Smith’s Early History 
of India, p. 227). For Kanishka’s contemporaries see T&masavana. It was called 
Purushawar in the eleventh century a.d. (Aiberuni’s India, Vol. I, p. 206). The 
Buddhist monk Asanga lived here in the 6 th century a.d. It was also the birth-place 
of Vasubhandu, Asanga’s youngest brother (JRAS., 1905, p. 37). 

Purushut—Same as Parnshut. 

PUTUshottama-kshetra —Puri in Orissa (see Orikshetra and Purl). Indradyumna, 
king of Malwa, is said to have caused the image of Jagann&th to be made out of a log of 
wood which he found floating at Bankimohana, and set it up in a temple built by him. 
(Skanda P., Vishnu Kh., Purushottamakshetra-M&h&t., ch. 1 ; Brahma P., ch. 51). The 
image was removed and kept concealed at Sonepur-Gopftli, on the western border of Orissa, 
when it was attacked by a Yavana named Raktav&hu at the time of RAjft Siva Deva other¬ 
wise called Subhan Deo. The temple was destroyed by an extraordinary flood at the 
time of Raktav&hu’s invasion. The image was recovered several centuries after by Rljl 
Yay&ti Kesari in the sixth century of the Christian era. But the present temple was built 
by the minister Pareunahamsa B&jpai at a cost of one crore of rupees by the order of 
Anaiiga (Anianka) Bhima Deva. The image was afterwards burnt by a Hindu convert 
named R&ju, who was called K&l&p&h&d, the general of Suleman Shah, one of the Pathan 
kings of Bengal (Kailas Chandra Sen's Ddru Brahma; Stirling’s Orissa ). Cunningham 
says in his Bhilsa Topes that the imago of Jagann&th was made according to the figure 
of the Buddhist Tri-ratna. In fact, the image of Jagann&tha, Balar&ma and Subhadri 



represent Buddha, Dharma and Saiigha respectively, and also the Vija of the letters Y, 
R, V, L and S of the ancient Asoka alphabet as signifying the four elements air, fire, water 
and earth and the Sumeru with the lotus and crescent above it (Cunningham’s Bhilsa 
Topes, p. 355 and Pujd-Kdnda quoted in Hodgson’s Literature and Religion of the Bud¬ 
dhists, p. 105). Fa Hian and Hiuen Tsiang speak of the drawing of the cars of Buddha, 
Dharma and Saiigha. It has, however, not yet been investigated whether the images of 
Jagann&tha, Balar&ma and Subhadr& correspond to the images of Krishna, Baladeva and 
the goddess Ek&namea respectively, mentioned by Var&ha-mihira in his Brihai-samhitd 
(eh. 68, v. 37): for the origin and name of Ek&namsa or S&vitri, see Vdyu P., ch. 25, Mr. 
Patterson says that the images are the representation of Oru (3 J °) (Asia. Res., viii, Jagan- 
ndtha). It is now a settled question that Puri is the ancient Dantapura where Buddha’s 
left canine tooth was kept enshrined (see Dantapura and Srlksheta). S&kshi-Gop&la, 
which contains a beautiful image of Krishna, is ten miles by rail from Puri, and RetnunA, 
which contains the image of Khirchora-Gopin&tha, is five miles to the west of Balasore, 

Parva-ganga— The river Nerbuda. 

PUrva-Kosala —Same as Ko&ala (Mbh., Vana, eh. 19). 

Pflrva-Sarasvatt —A branch of the Gomati (Gumti) which flows through Naimish&rapya 
(Devi-Bhdgavata, IV, ch. 8 ; Matsya P., ch. I, 162). 

Porva-slndhu —Same as Dakshina-Sindhu. 

Ptirvasthal! —See Parthalis. 

Parva-Vldeha —See Apara-Videha (Dr. R. L, Mitra’s Lalila-vistara, ch. 3 and his note at 

p. 62). 

Pushkalavati —Pushkalavati or Pushkar&vati, the old capital of G4ndktlra, is said to have 
been founded by Bharata, brother of Ramachamlra, after tho name of his son Pushkala 
who was placed here as king (Rdmdyana, Uttara, chs. 101, 114 ; Lassen in JASB., 1840, 
p. 476). Alexander the Great besieged and took it from Astes (Hasti) and placed Sangoeus 
(Safijaya)as his successor. It was probably Ashfanagara or Hashtanagara (Charsaddah), 
eighteen mile 3 north of Peshawar, on tho Landi (formed by the united streams of Swat 
and Panjkora) near its junction with tho Kabul river in the district of Peshawar. It was 
the Peukelaotes of the Greeks, situated on the Indus, fifteen miles north-eastward beyond 
the Kabul river. See Gandhara. Tho ancient name of Pushkalavati or Pushkar&vati 
is said to have been Utpalavati (in tho Uttaritpatha) where Buddha in a former birth 
as Brahmaprabhft, a hermit, gave his body to a famished tigress who was about to eat 
her two new-born cubs (Divydmddna-mdlA in Dr. R. Slitter’s Sanskrit Buddhist Literature 
of Nepal, p. 316). 

Pushkara —The Pushkar Lako, six miles from Ajmir. It is called also PokhrA At tho time 
of the Mahabhdrata the seven tribes of Mlechchhas called Utsabasauketa lived near or 
about Pushkara (Sabha Parva, chsi 27, 32), and also in the Himalaya ( Raghuvamia , ch. 
IV, 78). 

Pushkara-dvlpa —A portion of • Central Asia commencing from tho north of tho Oxus, in¬ 
cluding Western Tartary. Perhaps it has derived its name from Bhushkara or Bokhara. 
It was comprised in Scythia of the Greeks. 

Pushkara-sarasvatl— See Sarasvatl (1), (Mbh., Salya, ch. 39). 

Pushkaravati— Same as 'Pushkalavati. 

Pushkaravatl-nagara— Rangoon. It is said to bo situated in Ramanya Marulala. Tapusa 

- and Bhalluka, two brothers who gave honoy and other articles of food to Buddha just after 
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'ho attained Buddhahood, came from PuskarAvati-nagara, winch is also called Okalia 
by other Buddhist writers, They built a dagoba called the Shaidagon Pagoda upon the 
hairs given to them by Buddha after their return to their native country (Upham’s Bud¬ 
dhist Tracts in the Sacred Books of Ceylon, Vol. Ill, p, 110 ; JASB., 1859, p, 473). 

Pushpa-giri—A part of the Malaya range, in which the river Kritatn&la (Vaiga) has got its S. 

source ( Markandeya P., ch. 57 ; ef. Vishnu P., Pt. II, ch. 3). ' 

Pushpapura—Patna. It appears that it was originally the name of a quarter of ancient 1 

Pataliputra and inhabited by the rich and the nobles ( Mudrdrakshasa, Act 1); from tho 
name of this quarter the whole town was called Pushpapura or Kusumapura (or KumrAr) 
where the royal palace was situated. Same as Pafallputra and Kusumapura. 

Pushpavat! —The river PAmbai in Travaneore ( Bardha P„ ch, 85). 

R 

Rjdha—That part of .Bengal which lies to the west of the Ganges (Ananda Bhatta’s BallAla- 
‘charitam, pt. II,ch. 1), including Tamluk, Midnapur (Wilson’s Introduction to Mackenzie ' 

Collections, chaps. 138, 139) and the districts of Hughli and Burdwan. A portion of the 
district of Murshidabad was included in its northern boundary. It was the native country ! 

of Vijaya, who conquered Ceylon with seven hundred followers ( Upham’s Rdjdvali, 
pt. I; Rdjalaruhgini, ch. 2 ; Mahdvamsa, chaps. 6, 47) ; see Simhala. It is the LAla of . 

the Buddhists’ and LAda of the Jainas. According to the latter, Bajjrabhumi and i 

Subbhabhumi are the two divisions of Lada where MahAvira or VarddhamAna, the 
24th Tirthaiikara, wandered for more than 12 years before he attained Jinahood (Biihler’s 
Indian Sect of the Jinas) at .Trimbliikagrama on the river RijupAlikA near the PArasnath J 

hills (Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson’s Heart of Jainism, p. 38). Prof. Jacobi supposes that Subbha- r ', 

bhumi is probably the country of the Submas, who are also identified with the RAdhas s 

(Jacobi’s Achdrahga Sutra, bk. 1, ch. 8, sec. 3 in SBE., Vol. XXII, p. 84). The ancient jj 

name of R&dha was Sumha (Nilakan(ha, see Sumha) and its name in the mediaeval period l 

was LAta or Lala. The PurAnas call the country by the name of Sumha, excepting tho 
Devi-Parana (ch. 39) in which Radha is mentioned. Kalidasa mentions Sumha in his , 

Uaghuvam 'sa, IV,-v. 35. Radha is perhaps the Gaiiga of the inscriptions (Epigraphia 
Indica, II, 198 ; IV, 288). It is the country of the Gangridse Calingse of Pliny and Ganga- : 

ridai of Megasthenes and Ptolemy. Its capital according to Ptolemy, was Gauge which j 

is identified with Saptagrama or Satgaon. To account for the names of GAuga, G&nge 
and Ganges Regia, either we must suppose that at the beginning of the Christian era the , 

country was either conquered by some monarch of the GAnga dynasty of the south (see 
PalakAda for the Gaiiga dynasty of Mysore), or that it derived its name from its capital 
Saptagrama, called Gaiiga on account of its situation on the Ganges. See Ganga. 

According to Diodorus the Ganges flowed by the eastern side of the country of the Gangaridai. 

It should be stated that according to Prof. Wilson, Ananta Vanna, the first of the lino 
of GangA-vamsa kings of Orissa was also called “ Kolahala, sovereign of GangA-RAdhi 
(Mackenzie Collections, Intro., cxxxviii). RAjasekhara who -flourished in the tenth century ^ 

mentions the name of Radha instead of Sumha ( Karpura-mahjari, Act I). The Prabo- 
dhachandrodaya-Ndtaka (Act II) which was written in the eleventh century speaks of Dak- 
ghina R&dha, indicating that before that period Radha was divided into Uttara and Dakshina 
R&dha. The portion on the north of the river Ajaya (including a portion of the district 
of Murshidabad;' is Uttara Radha and that on tho south is Dakshina Rddha. In the Mahd- 
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Unge&vara Tantra in the Hundred-names of §iva the names of TArakeSvara and Siddhi- 
n&tha are mentioned and their temples are said to be situated in RAdha. Hence the 
celebrated temple of TArake£vara must have been existing before that book was composed. 
For the history of Rftdha before the Mahomedan period see my Notes on the History of the 
District of Huqhly in JASB., 1910, p. 599. It should be stated that R&dha is a corruption 
of Rdshtra, and an abbreviation of GangA-RAshtra or Ganga-RAda (the kingdom of Gang A 
the “ district’of the Ganges ” of the Periplus and Ganga-ride of Megasthenes. Ganga- 
RAda was contracted into Q&hga mentioned in the Kausitaki Upanishad and in the Karhad 
Plate Inscription of Krishna III, and also into R&da which is further corrupted into L&da 
and LAla. 

Ralbhya-Aferama—Kubjartira at a short distance to the north of Hardwar; it Was the 
hermitage of Hishi Raibhya. 

Raivata—Mount Girnar near Junagar in Guzerat. It was the birth-place of Nemmatha, 
hence it is one of the five great Tirthas of the Jainas (Tod’s Rdjasth&na , Vol. I, ch. 19 -, 
Mbh., SabhA, ch. 14); see Samet-Sikhara- For the names of the 24 Tirthahkaras of the 
Jainas, see Sravastl. It is the Revayae hill of the Jaina 3 near B&ravai or Dvarabatl 
(Antagada-Das&o, Dr. Barnett’s tons., p. 84). 

Raivataka—Same as Raivata (Mbh., Adi, ch. 220). 

RAiagriha—1 RAjgir (Agni P., ch. 10), the ancient capital of Magadha (see Glrlvraiapura). 
The new town of R&jagriha was built by BimbisAra, father of Aj Atasatru, at a distance of 
about a mile to the north of the old town of R&jagriha or Girivrajapura of the Mah&bhdrata 
(Aivaghosha’a Buddhn-charita, in SBE., XLIX). 2. Rajgiri on the north bank of the Bias 
in the Panjab, the captial of ASvapati, king of Kekaya and material gi-andfather of Bharata 
(R&mdyana, Ayodhyi, k., ch. 70). 

R&jamahendra— The capital of Kalinga, said to have been founded by Mahendra Deva, 
but see R&japura. 

RAjanagara—Ahmedabad in Gujerat (Ep. Ind., Vol. II, p, 42). See Karaavati. 

RAjapura—The capital of Kalinga {Mbh., SAnti, oh. 4). Perhaps it was the ancient name of 
RAjamahendri. 

RAjapurt—Rajauri, south of Kasmir and south-east of Punach called Puhats by the 
Kasmiris. > 

RAmadAsapura—Amritsar in the Punjab. Rftmdas, the Sikh Guru, built a hut on the 
margin of a natural pool of water which was the favourite resort of BAbA Nanak. RAmdAs 
obtained a grant of the pool which was considered sacred. It was improved and formed 
into a tank which was called the tank of nectar (Punjab Gazetteer—Amritsar). It was also 
called Chak. 

RAmagad- Gauda—BalarAmpur, twenty eight miles north-east of Gonda in Oudh. 

RAmaglri— Ramtege (Rarutak), 24 miles north of Nagpur in the Central Provinces (Wilson’s 
Meghaddta, v. 1 note). Traditionally Ramtek was the place where Sambuka, a Sfidra, 
performed asceticism, for which reason he was killed by RAmachandra, henoe it may 
also be identified with the Saibala-giri (mountain) of the Rdmdyana, (Uttara, ch. 88 ). 
It contains a temple of RAmachandra and also a temple dedicated to NAgArjuna. 
KAlidAsa places the scene of his story in Meghaduta at RAmagiri RAmagiri has also been 
identified with R&mgad in SirgujA, one of the tributary states of Chhota Nagpur. There 
is a large cavern called Sit A Baiigira cave high up in the rooks, forty-five feet deep and six 
feet high at the entrance, containing inscriptions of the time of Asoka. There is also 
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a natural fissure in the mountain called H&tiphor tunnel (cave), through whioh a small 
rivulet has worn out a passage. The tunnel is 450 feet long with a diameter ranging from 
65 to 16 feet, and height 108 feet. The cave is said to have been noticed in the Rdmdyaba 
and in the Raghuvamia (Archaeological Survey Reports, Vol. XIII, p. 41 ; Lists of Ancient 
Monuments in the Chhota Nagpur Division). But the identification of R4magiri with 
Ram gad does not appear to be correct. There can be no doubt therefore that the Sit& 
Baugira Cave at Ramgad in the SirgujS. State is the Riksha-vila of the Rdm&yana (Kishk, 
k., chs. 51, 52), but there is another Bindhy&chala : see Bindhyachala (2). 

R&magrama— Rampur Deoriya in the district of Basti in Oudh, which once contained a 
stupa over a portion of the remains of Buddha’s body, now washed away by the river 
(Arch. S..Report, Vol. XVIII, p. 4 ; XXII, pp. 2, 111 ; Upham’s ilak&vamii, ch. 31). It 
was visited by Fa Hian and Hiuen Tsiang. 

Rdmahrada—A sacred tank or lake situated on the northern side of Thaneswar ; it is 3546 
feet in length from east to west and 1900 feet in breadth from north to south. It was called 
Dvaiptlyanalirada on account of an island in the middle of it, which contained a well called 
Chandra-kupa. It was also called Saryaijavant or Saryan&vata in the Rig-Veda, (1,84, 14), 
a small tank situated on the north-eastern side of this tank is still called Sunetsar which is 
evidently a corruption of Saryan&vata the two tanks being formerly one. It was also 
called Brahmasara on account of Brahma having performed austerities on the bank of this 
tank. It was likewise called Rftmahrada as Para$ur&ma gave oblations with the water of 
this tank to the manes of his ancestors after destroying the Kshattriyas. It was also 
called Chakra-tirtha as on the bank of this tank Krishna attempted to kill Bhlsma with 
his disous (chakra) in violation of his promise not to use any arms in the Kurukshetra war. 
It was on the bank of this tank that Kuru performed austerities on account of which the 
surrounding country was called Kurukshetra (but see Oghavati). On the bank of this 
tank Purilravft recovered Urvaii, and Indra killed VfitrAsura by a thunderbolt made 
of the bone of Dadhichi Muni (Mahdbhdrata, Vana, chs. 83, 100, 101; Cunningham’s Anc. 
Oeo., pp. 331-335). 

Rimakeli_A village about 18 miles to the.south-east of Malda in the district of Rajshahi 

in Bengal. It contains two tanks galled Rupasftgara and Sanatanas&gara, said to have 
been excavated by the two brothers Rupa and San&tana, the celebrated-followers of Chai- 
tanya who were formerly ministers of Hossain Shah, king of Gauda. It was visited 
by Chaitanya (Chaitanya-Bhdgamta, Antya Kh., ch. IV).' A fair is held here every 
year in the month of Jyaishtha to commemorate the conversion of the two brothers into 
Vaishnavism. 

Ramapiyaka— A pleonastic form of Ramaniya, that is Armenia (Mahdbhdrata, Adi, ch. 26 : 
see my Rasdtala or the Under-world). 

Ramanya —Pegu and the delta of the Ira wadi. It was also called Aramana (Phayre’s Hist, 
of Burnia , p -30). 

Rama-tirtha— Three miles north of H&ngal in Dharwar district, Bombay Presidency (Padma 
P., Swarga (Adi), ch. 19 ; Antiquarian Remains in the Bombay Presidency, VIII, p, 137). 

Ramesvaram— Same as Setubandha (Ramdyana, Lanka k., ch. 25). The island of Ramesvara 
is separated from the mainland of India by the Pumben Passage. It contains the cele¬ 
brated temple of Ramesvara said to have been established by RAmachandra himself. 
R&majharaka, containing the impression of RAmachandra’s feet, is one mile and a hal 
from the Ramesvara temple, from this place H Rftmachandra is said to have supervised the 
construction of the Adam’s Bridge. 
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Rahkshu— The Rangit, a tributary of the Tistain the Darjeeling district ( Mdrkand.P., ch. 57 ). 

Rantlpura—Rintambur or Rintipur on the Gomati, a branch of the Chambal. It was the 
abode of Ranti Deva alluded to by Kalidasa in his Meghadita (pt. I, SI, 47 ). The story of 
Ranti Deva’s sacrifice of cows is related in the Mahdbhdrata (Drona P., ch. 67). 

Rasa—The river Jaxartes, the Ranha of the Avesta (Macdonnel and Keith's Vedic Index 
of Names and Subjects, Vol. II, p. 209 ; Rig Veda, X, 75). 

Rasatala— Western Tartary, including Turkestan and the northern side of the Caspian Sea, 
the country of the Huns who were also called Te-le, the Sanskrit form of which is Tala. 
RasMala or PAtftla was the general name of the country as well as the specific name of 
one of its provinces. The seven “ spheres ” or provinces of Rasatala derived their names 
from the different tribes of Huns and Scythians (Sakas) who dwelt there and belonged to 
the Turanian stock. (1) Atala derived its name from the A-telites; (2) Bitala from the 
Ab-telites; (3) Nitala from the Neph-thalites ; (4) TaUtaia from the To-charis (or the 
Takshakaa of the Mahdbhdrata and the Purdnas, see Todd’s Rajasthan, vol. I, ch. VI, p. 61 
note). The Vishnu P. (ii, ch. 8 } has Gabhastimat instead of Talfttala ; Gabhasti appears 
to be the same as the Jaxartes (ibid., ch. 4), especially the upper portion of it; (5) Mah&taU 
from the Hai-talites( 6 ) Sutala from the Ci-darites or 8u tribes who lived in the Upper 
Jaxartes and the Oxus. They were the Surabhis or cows (Ohorosmi of the classical writers) 
and Suparnas or Garudas or birds of the Mahdbhdrata (Udyoga, chs. 100 and 101), who 
lived in the Trans-Caspian District. The names of the several tribes of Suparnas commence 
with Su (ibid., ch. 100). The Garudas were Sakas, but they followed the Zoroastrian 
religion ; (7) Rasatala is the valley of the Rasa (q.v.) or the Jaxartes. It derived its name 
from the river Rasa, on the banks of which the Huns and the Scythians (Sakas) resided. 
They were called Nagas or serpents. The word Ndga is evidently a corruption of Hiung-nu, 
the ancient name of the Huns, and according to some authority they believed that the 
Serpent (N&ga) was the symbol of the earth (Ragozin’a Vedic India, p. 308). Each name of 
the serpents of Pat41a as mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata (Adi, ch. 35) represents a tribe of 
Nagas, as Sesha—the Sses of Sogdiana, Vasuki—the Usuivis, Takshakas—the Tocharis, 
Asvatara—the Asis, Tittiri—the Tatars afterwards called Tartars, etc. For the different 
names of the Huns, or rather of their tribes, see Dr. Modi’s Early History of the Huns in 
JBBRAS., vol. XXIV (1916—17), pp. 565, 548. Some of the Scythians also were 
Hunnic tribes (ibid., p. 563). Patala, though a general name, is evidently derived from the 
Eph-thalitas or the White Huns ; they were called white in contradistinction to the black 
or sun-burnt Huns of the North (ibid., p. 565). Rasatala or Patala was also the abode of 
the D&navaa (demons) who were also Turanians. [ Dr. J. J. Modi’s Ancient Pdtaliputra 
in J BBRAS., vol, XXIV (1916-17), pp. 519, 521]. The classical name of the Caspian 
Sea was Mare Caspium or Hyrcanum, which shows that the name was derived from the 
two parts of the name of Hiranyakasipu (a daitya), the son of Kasyapa; and the ancient 
town of Hyrcania near the modern town of Asterabad to the south-east of the Caspian 
Sea must have been his capital, the ancient Hiranyapura (Padma P., Srishfi, ch. 6 ) though 
tradition places it (q.v.) in India. Bali’s palace was situated in Sutala or in the Trans- 
Caspian District (Harivamia, ch. 262). Kasyapa was the progenitor of the aforesaid 
tribes. The idea of P&tAla being below the surface of the earth, which can be entered 
through a subterranean passage and the conception that it contains seven spheres one 
above the other, have arisen out of a hazy memory of a primeval age, and the association 
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of tho region with the Nagas or serpents living underground has naturally led to the idea 
that it could be entered by subterranean passages through holes on the surface of the earth. 
Its association also with the demons, cows and Garuda birds that cannot live with 
the serpents has resulted in its division into several distinct spheres. (For a fuller 
description, see my Rasatala or the Under-World.) 

RSstika— See L&ta. 

RathasthS— The river Rapti in Oudh (Mbit., Adi., ch. 172 ; R. K. Roy’s Mbh., p. 206 note) 

Ratnadvipa —Ceylon. 

Ratn&kara-nadi The KaM-nadi on which is situated Khanfikul- Krislujunagara, a town 
in the district of Hughli in Bengal, which contains the temple of Mah&deva Ghantesvara 
(Mahdlingesvara Tantra). 

Ratnapura— Ratanpura, 15 miles north of Bilaspur in the Central Provinces, was the 
capital of Dakshina Ko^ala or Gondwana. It was perhaps the capital of Mayuradhvaja 
and his son TMnradhvaja who fought with Arjuna and Krishna for the sacrificial horse 
(Jaimini-Bhdrata, ch. 41). Ratanpura became the capital of the Haihaya kings of Chhatis- 
gad, where they ruled for fifty generations. 

Ravanahrada— It is supposed to be the Anava-tapta or Ano-tatta lake 0 f the Buddhist works. 
It is called by the Tibetans Langak-tso and Rakhas-tal. The lake is fifty miles in length 
and twenty-five miles in breadth. There is a kill in the middle of the lake. On the bank 
of the lake in the Gyantang monastery, there is a gigantic image of R&vana, king of Lanka. 
He is said to have bathed every day in this lake, and then worshipped Mah&deva in the 
Kailfisa mountain at a place called Homa-kunda. The Sutlej is said to have its source in 
this lake. (For a description of the lake, see Sven Hedin’s Trans-Himalaya, Vol. II, ch. 47). 

Remuni Six miles to the west of Balasore in Orissa, containing the temple of Kshirachori- 
Gopinatha, visited by Chaitanya. 

Repuki-tirtha— About sixteen miles north of Nahan in the Panjab ( Padma. P Swarga, Adi 
ch. 11). Renuki was the mother of Parasurama. The Padma Purdya mentions nine holy 
places (usaras) in Northern India; Renuki, Sukara (Soron on the Ganges), K&si (Benares), 
Kali (Karra on the Ganges), Iswara, KMafijara and Mahakala (Ujjain), 

RevS-The river Nerbuda { Meghadula , Pt. I, v. 20; Padma P„ Svarga, ch. 10), but according 
to some Purdyas the Revi and the NarmadS. are different rivers ( Bdmana P., ch. 13 vs. 
25, 30; Bhdgavala P„ Bk. V, ch. 19). 

Revapura— Same as Slvilaya. Ghuspnesa Mahideva is said to be in Revapura (Padma P., 
Uttara, ch. 62); hence Rev&pura is identical with Isivalaya. 

Revavanti —Revadanda (see Champavati). 

Rijupalika-The river BarSkar near Giridih in the district of Hazaribagb, Chutia Nagpur 
division. From an inscription in a temple about 8 miles from Giridih, containing foot¬ 
prints of MaMvira.it appears that the name of the river, on whichit was originally situated 
but in a different locality, was Rijupaiikd, the present temple being erected with the materials 
of the old ruined temple removed to this place. Hence the original site of the temple 
must have been Jrimbhikagrama which was near the Parasnath hills (Kalpasulra in 
8BE. t XXII, p. 263; Sirs. Sinclair Stevenson’s Heart of Jainism, p. 38). 

Rlksha-parvata— The eastern part of the Vindhya range extending from the Bay of Bengal to 
the source of the Nerbada and the Sone ( Brakm&nda P., ch. 48), including the mountains 
south of the Sone, namely those of Chutia Nagpur, Ramgar, etc., as well as the mountains 
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of Gondwana in which the river Mahanadi has got its source (Mbh., Santi., ch. 52) and also 
the mountains where the rivers Nerbuda, Sone, Suktimati, etc., take their rise (Bardha P., 
ch. 85 ; Skanda P., Reva Kh., ch. 4). 

Riksha-vila —The Sita-Bangira cave at Ramgad in the Sirguja State of the Chutia-Nagpur 
division (Ramdyaya, Kishk. k., chs. 51, 52; List of Ancient Monuments in the Chola 
Nagpur Division). The latter work wrongly indentifies Rilmgad including the Sita-Bangira 
cave and the H&tiphor tunnel with Ramagiri of the Meghaduia. See Ramagiri- But 
this Rikshavila appears to have been situated in the Vindhy&chala of North Mysore 
(Rdmdyana, Kishk., chs. 48, 50) and not of Northern India. 

Rishabha-parvata —The Palni hills in Madura, w r hich form the northern portion of the Malaya 
mountain (Mbh., Vana P., ch. 85; Chaitanya-charildmrila , II; Gaurasundara, p. 214). 
(Tho Mahdbhdrata, Vana P., ch. 85) says it is situated in P&ndya. The hills are locally 
called Bar aha Parvata. 

Rlshikulya—1. The RishikuiLia river on which Ganjam is situated ; it rises in the Mahendra 
hills (Brahmanda P„ Purva, ch. 48). It is also called Rasikoila (Thornton’s Gazetteer, 
Ganjam). 2. The Kiyul, which rises on the Suktimat mountain in Bihar sub-division 
not far from Rajgir (Arch. S. Rep., Vol. VIII, p. 124). 

Rishipattana —Sarnath near Benares—Isipatana of the Buddhists (Lalitavistara, ch. 26). 

Rishyamhka—A mountain situated eight miles from Anagondi on the bank of the Tuuga- 
bhadrU. The river PampS, rises in this mountain and falls into the TuiigabhadriL after 
flowing westward. It was at this mountain that Ramchandra met Hanum&n and Sugriva 
for the first time (Rdmdyana, Kishk., ch! IV). Mataiiga-vana, where the female ascetic 
Savari resided, was near this mountain on the western side of the river Pamp&. 

Rishyasriuga-ksrama—The hermitage of Rishi Rishyasriiiga of the Rdmdyana was situated 
at Rishi-kunda, twenty-eight miles to the west of Bhagalpur, and four miles to the south¬ 
west of Bari'arpur, one of the stations of the East India Railway (Rdmdyana, Adi k., ch. 9). 
The hermitage was situated in a circular valley formed by the Maira hill which is evidently 
the Maruk hill of Captain Thuillier (see the Kharakpur Hills in JASB., 1852, p. 204). The 
valley is open only on the northern side. It contains seven springs issuing from the foot 
of the western hills, five being of hot water and two of cold at their extremities. The 
combined water of these springs is collected in a tank or pool called Rishi-kunda, the 
superfluous water of which issues out of the northern side of the valley in the shape of a 
small stream called the Abhi-nadi and falls into the Ganges at a distance of five miles ; 
but it is evident that the Ganges formerly flowed very close to the north of the valley. 
A small space enclosed with broken stones on the north bank of the tank is pointed out as 
the place where the Rishi and his father Bibhandaka used to sit in meditation, and a 
stone slab near its northern bank is shown as the place where they used to perform ablu¬ 
tions. A fair is held here every third year in honour of the Rishi Rishyasriiiga. Other 
places as the Singarika or Rishyasriiiga Parvata, 8 miles to the south of the Kajra station 
(Ind. Ant., vol. II, p. 140) also claim the honour of being the hermitage of the Rishi (see 
Rohinnala), but from the proximity of Rishi-kunda to the Ganges, which afforded facility 
to the public women sent by Romap&da, king of Aiiga to entice away the young hermit 
from his seclusion, preference should be given to it as the likely place where Rishyasriiiga 
and his father Bibhandaka performed austerities. The Rishi’s hermitage is said in the 
Mahdbhdrata to have been situated not far from the river Kusi (ancient Kausiki) and 
three yojanas or twenty-four miles from Champa, where the houses of the public women 
were situated. (Mbh., Vana, chaps. 110, 111). 
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Blshyaspinga-girl—Same as Sflbgagirh 

RoaieSvara—Roaisar, a celebrated lake and famous place of pilgrimage within the territory 
of the Raj4 of Mundi, a hill-state stretching along the middle course of the Bias in the 
Panjab, about 64 miles to the north-west of Jval4mukhi. The lake contains seven moving 
hills, one of which called Gauri Devi possesses special sanctity. Padmasambhava, the 
founder of Buddhism in Tibet, is worshipped here not only by the Lamas, but by the. 
Br&hmins as Rishi Loinasa ( JASB., 1902, p, 39). His temple is situated on the side of the 
lake and is visited by Buddhist pilgrims from China, Japan and Tibet. 

Rohana Adam’s Peak in Ceylon ; it is also called Sumana-kuta (Murad's Anarghardghava, 
Act vii, 99; Rdjatarangint , iii, v , 72 ; Upham’s Rdjdvali). 

Rohl—Afghanistan ; it was also called Roha. Same as Loha- 

Rohlhi—The rivulet Rohin in the Nepalese Terai which separated Kapilavastu from Koli (P C. 
Mukherjee’s Antiquities in the Terai, Nepal, p. 48). An impending fight for the exclusive 
right of drawing water for the purposes of irrigation from the river Rohini between the 
Koliyas and the Sakiyas was averted by Buddha ( Jdtaka, Camb. ed., vo‘1. V, pp. 219-221). 

RohinnMa—Lo-in-ni-lo of Hiuen Tsiang. Vivien St. Martin has identified it with RohinnAla 
and General Cunningham with Rajaona which is two miles to the north-west of the 
Lakhisarai statidn of the E. I. Railway. General Cunningham also surmises that by 
Lo-in-ni-lo Hiuen Tsiang meant Kiyul (Arch. S. Rep., vol. III). Rohinn4la of St. Martin 
is not fictitious as supposed by Cunningham. There is actually a village called Rehu4n414 
situated^ on the Ganges; perhaps it also existed at the time when it was visited by the 
Chinese traveller. Rehuftnitia, which is evidently a corruption of Rohit-n&ia or Rohin- 
n414, is five miles to the north-west of Drain in the district of Monghyr. There are many 
Buddhist and other ancient ruins at Urain (which was fromerly called Ujjain) and also at 
Rehu4n4!4. Rchuanaia must have been a celebrated place, otherwise there would have 
been no foundation for the local tradition that “ oiie Rehu4nal4 was in the dominion of ' 
Indradumnya, the last king of Jayanagar, who is supposed by General Cunningham and 
Buchannan ( Eastern India, II, p. 26) to have been the last of the P4la Raj&s of Magadha 
(Bihar) who was defeated by Mukhdum Maulana Bux, one of the chiefs under Bakhtiar 
Khihji. Seven miles to the south of RehuanMa there is a spur of the VindhyA Range called 
Singhol hill, where according to the local tradition, Rishyasringa's Asrania was situated ; 
it contains several springs and some temples (see Rishyasringa-abrama). 

Rohlta—Rohtas, in the district of Shaliabad in Bengal, celebrated for its fort, which is said 
to have been built (Harivama, ch. 13) by Rohitasva, son of Rija Harischandra of the 
Rdmdyana and Mdrkanfeya Purdna and ancestor of Ramachandra of Oudh. It was also 
called Rohitasva (JASB., viii, p. 698). The buildings'in the fort were repaired and 
renovated by Man Suig in 1597 a.d. after he was appointed Subedar of Bengal and Bihar. 
The Rhotas hill is a spur of the Kymore range a branch of the Vindhya mountain. For 
Man Sing s inscription and the genealogy of the kings of Rohtas, see JASB., 1839, pp. 
354, 693. 

Rohltaka—Rohtak, forty two miles north-we s t of Delhi in the Panjab. It was conquered 
by Nakula, one of the Papayas (Mbh., Sabh& P., eh. 32), The ancient town called 
Khokra-kot is at a small distance to the north of the modern town. 

RohltA&va—Same as Rohita (JASB., vol. VIII, p. 695). 

Roruva—The capital of Sauvira (AdUfa Jdtaka in Jdlaka (Cam. Ed.), Ill, p. 280 \ Mahd- 
Govinda Sutta in Digha Nikiya, XIX, 36). 
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Rudra-Gayk—In Kolhapura (Padma P., Uttara, ch. 02). 

Rudrakofl—1. In Kurukshetra (Padma P., Svarga, ch. 11). 2. Oil the Ncrbuda near its 
source (Padma P., Swarga, Adi, ch. 6). 

Rudrapada —In Mahfllaya or Omkaran&tha, where MahSdeva (Rudra) left his foot-mark 
(Khrma P., Pt. II, ch. 36). 

Rurumupda Parvata—Same as Urumupda Parvata (Divydvaddna, Cowell’s ed., chs.XXVI, 

р. 349; XXVII). 

S 

S&bhramati —The river SAbarmati in Guzerat (Padma P., Uttara kli., ch. 52). It rises from 
Nandikupda (ch. 53) or the modern Dhanbar Lake near Mirpura, twenty miles north of 
Doongapura, and falls into the Gulf of Kambay. 

Sadknira—1. The river KaratoyA which flow's through the districts of Rungpur and Dinajpur, 
the ancient Pundra (Amarakoska, Pat Ala, V ; Tithitalva, p. 796). The river is said to have 
been formed by the perspiration which flowed from the hand of Siva at the time of his 
marriage with Durg&. 2. A river mentioned in the datapath a-Brdhmana as being 
situated between Vidcha (Tirhut) and Kosala (Oudh); the river was the limit of the Aryan 
colonisation and conquest on the east at the time when the Satapatha-Brdhmana, w'as 
composed by YAjflavalkya (see Salapatka-Brdhmana, IX, 4). It has been identified with 
the river Gandak (Eggeling’s Introduction to the Satapatha-Brdhmana in the Sacred Books 
of the East, Vol. XII, p. 104), but in the Mahabhdrata (SabhA P., ch. 20), it has been placed 
between the Gandaki and the Sarayu, and in the list of rivers SadanirA is mentioned as a 
distinct river from the Karatoya or the Gandak (see Mbh., Bbishma P., ch. 9). Mr. 
Pargiter identifies it with the Rapti, a tributary of the Sarayu (see his Mdrkajideya P„ 

с. 57, p. 294). 

S&gala—Same as feakala, the capital of Milinda or Menander, king of the Yonakas or Bactrian 
Greeks (Milindd Panha, Vol. XXXV of SBE., p. I). Tho Saiikheyya monastery was 
near S&gala. It was the eaptial of Madra-desa (Jdtaka, Vol. IV, p. 144). 

Sftgara-sangama—A celebrated place of pilgrimage still called by that name or GangA-sAgara 
near the mouth of the Ganges, said to have been the hermitage of Rishi Kapila, same as 
Kapil&Srama. ( Brihat-Dharma Purdna, Purva khanda, eh. G ; Mbh., Vana, ch. 114). The 
temple in honour of Kapila Muni in SAgar Island was erected in 430 a.d., but it was washed 
away by the sea in 1842. It once contained a population of 200,000 (JASB., 1850, p. 538, 
note). 

S&hafijana— Same as Sanj&n (Harivamda, ch, 33). 

Sahasarfima —SAsiram in the district of Shaliabad. Asoka’s inscription is on Chandan 
Pir’s hill situated on the east of the modem town. It is ninety miles to the south-west 
of Patna. Within the town is situated the tomb of Sher Shah in an artificial tank. For 
PratApa Dhavala’s inscription of 1173 a.d. and Asoka’s inscription on Chandan Sahid 
hill, see JASB., 1839, p. 354. 

Sahyfidri—The northern parts of the Western Ghats north of the river KAveri i the portion 
south of the river K&veri was called Malaya-giri (see Mahdvira-charita, Act V, v. 3). 

Sahyadrija—The river K4veri ( Siva P., Vidyeivarasamhitd, ch. X). 

Saibala—Same as sivalaya ( Brihat-Siva P., II, ch. 4). 

Saibala-giri—R&magiri or Rarntek mountain, 24 miles to the north of Nagpur in the Central 
Provinces. At the foot of this mountain a Sudra, performed asceticism, on account 
of which he was killed by R&machandra (Rdmdyana, Uttara k., ch. S8). See R&magirl 
and §amb&ka-£brama. if was situated on the southern side of the Vindhya range (Ibid.). 
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SailodS—The river Jaxartes which flows through the northern extremity of Sogdiana (Mateya 
P., eh. 120 and JASB., Vol. LXXI, p. 156), But the Jaxartes has been identified with 
the river Sita (see Sita). The identification of Sailed a with the Jaxartes does not appear 
to be correct (see Brahmanda P., eh. 51). The river is said to be situated between the 
Meru and MandHra mountains ( Mbh ., Sabha, ch. 51) and near Uttara-kuru (Rdmdyana, 
Kishk.’, ch. 43). 

Salrindhra—Sirhind (see Brihal-samhitd, XIV, eh. 29). 

Sairishaka—Sirsa in the Panjab (Mbh., Sabha, ch. 32). 

Saitabahini—Same as Bahuda ( Amarakosha). 

S&kadvipa—Tartary including Turkestan in Centra! Asia, the country of the Sakas (JASB., 
Vol. LXXI, p. 154). Soy-thia and Sog-dia-na are corruptions of Saka-dvipa. According 
to the Greek geographers the Sakas lived to the east of Sogdiana, now called the Pamir, 
the country between Bokhara and Samarkhand. According to Strabo the country lying 
to the east of the Caspian Sea was called Scythia (see also Ragozin’s Assyria, ch. 12). In 
160 b.c. the Sakas or Sse were expelled from Sogdiana by the Yushtis or Yuehohis, a tribe 
of the Tatars. The Sakas, after fighting their way, through the Greek kingdoms, ceded to 
Chandragupta by Seleukos and which had become independent after the death of Asoka, in¬ 
vaded India through Sindh and established themselves at Mathura, Uj jayini and Girinagara, 
as Kshatrapas or viceroys under their king at Seistan which means “ the land of the Sse ”, 
or Sakas. Meanwhile the five tribes of the Yushtis or Yuehchis being pressed from behind 
conquered Baktria in 12G B.c. (see Bilhlka and Silkala and Paflchanada). About a century 
afterwards the Kushanas one of the branches became predominant. The Kushanas after 
defeating the Saka suzerain in Seistan pushed forward and conquered the Panjab and 
ousted the Saka satrap from Mathura, and they made Takshasila their capital of the king¬ 
dom extending from Baktria to the Doab of the Ganges, and Mathura remained their 
subordinate capital. Kanishka, belonging to the Kushan tribe of the Tartars, became 
the king of the Kushan kingdom in the first or second century a.d. The resemblance 
of the following names of the countries, rivers and mountains in Sakadvipa as given in 
the ancient Hindu works to those mentioned by Ptolemy in his geography is striking :— 
Mahdbhdrata, Bhishma Parva, ch. 11— Ptolemy (McOindle’s translation pp. 283—297. 
Sakudvipa. .Skythia. 

Countries (Varshas). 

Kumuda .. .. .. .. Inhabited by the Komedai (a mountain district 

called Komedorum Montes by the Greeks) 
between the source of the Oxus and the 
Jaxartes. Komedorum Montes is the Tsung- 
hing mountain of Hiuen Tsiang: see Kiu- 
mi-to in Beal’s RWC., Vol. I, p. 41, 
Sukuin&ra .. * •. .. Komaroi. 

Jalada .. .. .. .. .. Golaktophagoi. 

Jalandhara .. .. .. .. Salateroi (p. 268) or the Zaratoi (p. 288). 

Countries (Jampada). 

Mriga .. . .Margine or Margiana, present Merv (Brets- 

chneidcr’s Medieeval Researches, Vol. H, 
p. 103). 

Masaka ., .. .. .. .. Massagetai. 

Mandaga .Makhaitegoi. 
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Rivers. 

Sita .. .. .. .. .. The Syr-daria or the Jaxartes (daria means 

river). 

Chakshuvarddhana .. .. .. The Oxos or the Oxus. 

Kumari .. .. .. The Rha or the Volga. 

Mountains. 

Meru .. .. .. .. .. Mt. Imaus. 


Malaya.Alana mountain. 

Sy&ma-giri .. ..Kaukasos Mount (including the Beloortag and 

the Mustag mountain which means the Black 
mountain. It is identical with Mount 
Syilmaka of the Avesfa (Yast, XIX, 5 ,* SBR., 
Vol. XXIII, p. 288). 

Vishnu Burden, pt. II, ch. 4 ;—Ptolemy (McCJrindle’s translation, pp. 283—297). 

Countries. 

Kusumoda .. .. .. .. Inhabited by the Khorasmai (p. 282). 

Maudadi .Inhabited by the Mardyenoi (p. 281). 

4. 

River. 

lkshu .. ,. .. .. .. The Oxos. 

Mountain. 

<■ Asta-giri ..Aska-tangka (tangka means mountain, p. 285). 

Durga Saila .. .. .. .. The El Burz mountain, as both the words Durga 

and Burz mean a fort (see my Rasdtala or 
the Under-World). 

/* Town. 

Mflrkanda .. .. .. .. Samarkand (p. 274), the capital of Sogdo or 

Sogdiana, called Mai'acancla (Bretschneider’s 
Mediceval Researches, II, p. 58 ; McCrindle’s 
Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, 
p. 40). 

It should be noted that in S&kadvipa, the river Hiranvati (the river of gold) men¬ 
tioned in the Mahdbhdrata (VI, ch. 8), forming the boundary of the country of the 
Suparnas or Garudas, is evidently Zarafshan, the (distributor of gold) It is the river 
H&faki-Nadi of Basil tala of the Bhdgavata (V, eh. 24). It rises in the Fan-tau mountains 
and falls into Kara-kul lake. 

6akala—The capital of MadradeSa (Mahdbhdrata, Sabha, eh. 32). It has been identified 
by Cunningham with Sanglawala-Tiba on the Apaga river west of the Ravi in the district 
of Jhang in the Panjab. But this identification has been proved to be erroneous, it has 
been identified with Chuniot or Shakkot in the Jhang district. But Dr. Fleet has identified 
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§4kala with Sialkote in the Lahore division, Panjab {Smith’s Early History of India, 3rd 
ed., p. 75; Rapson’a Ancient India, p. 130), and this identification is confirmed by the local 
tradition that the town was founded by RAjA SA1 (/.«., Salya), uncle of the PAndavas. 
It became the capital of the Greek king Demetrius after his expulsion from Bactria and of his 
successors down to Dionysius who ascended the throne after Menander,—Milinda of the 
Buddhists (140—110 b.c.), (see BAlhika and gAkadvipa). The Vdyu Pur&na (eh. 99) also 
mentions that eight Yavana kings reigned at this place for 82 years. Sakala was called 
Euthydemia by the Greeks (see McCrindle’s Ptolemy, p. 121) and SAgala by the Buddhists 
(Kalinga-Bodhi J&taka in J&taka, Cam. ed„ IV, 144). It is the birth-place of SAvitrf, the 
wife of Satyav&na ( Matsya Pur&na, ch. 206). Salya, the brother of MAdri, was king of 
Madra at the time of the Malidbh&rata. Mihirakula made SAkala his capital in 610 a.d. 
after the death of his father ToramAna who had established himself at Malwa with the 
white Huns, but according to some authorities Mihidakula’s grandfather Lakhana Udayfi- 

ditya established his capital at SAkala (see Magadha). 

&akambhari_1. Sambhara in Western Rajputana (Mbh., Adi P., ch. 78 ; Ind. Ant., VIII, 

159 • X 161; JR AS., Vol. XVII, p. 29), where a well called DeodAni is pointed out as the 
identical well in which Devayfini, who afterwards became the queen of RAjAYayAti, was 
throwm by the princess Sarmishtha. gfikambhari was the capital of SapAdalaksha 
country (Ep. Ind., Vol. II, p. 422). See SapAdalaksha. 2 The celebrated temple of 
gakambhari is situated in Kumaun on the road from Hardwar to KedarnAth. The temple 
of SAkambhari Devi is situated on Mount Sur-Kot on the north-western part, of the Sewaliks 
(Calcutta Review, Vol. LVIII (1874), pp. 201 f.; DevtBh&gavata, VII, ch. 28). 

Sakaspura— Same as Sankasya (Hardy’s M.B., p. 310). 

&akasth&na—Sistan, where the Sakas first settled themselves, though they afterwards spread 
to other parts of Central Asia (Mathura Lion PiUar Inscription ; Cunningham’s Bhilsa 
Topes, p. 128). It was called Drangiana before it bore name of Sakastliana, afterwards 
it was called Sijistan and its modern name is Sistan (Rapson’s Anc. Ind., p. 137). 

SAketa— Ayodhya or Oudh (Bemakosha). Its capital was Sujanakot or Sanchankof, the Sha- 
chi of Fa Hian, thirty-four miles north-west of Unao in Oudh (Dr. Rhys Davids’ Buddhist 
India p 39) on the river Sai in the Unao district. It appears from the Mah&vagga (VII, 
1. 1, in the Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XVII) that the town of Saketa was six leagues from 
SrAvasti McCrindle identifies it with AyodhyA, the Sageda of Ptolemy. 

Sakra-kumArikA-Near RenukA-tfrtha, about sixteen miles tp the north of Nahan in the 
district of Sirrnur in the Punjab. The name of gakra-kumArikA was used by way of 
contradistinction to KanyA-kumArikA (Mah&bh&rala, Vana, ch. 82, v. SI) 

Saiagrama—A place situated near the source of the Gandak, where Bharata and . ishi Pulaha 
performed asceticism ( Padma P., patalakh.,ch. 78; Bh&gavata, Sk. V, ch. 7). It was the 
birth-place of MArkanda ( Brihat-Ndradiya P., ch. 5). Jada-Bharata’s hermitage was 
situated on the KAkaveni river on the north of RedigrAma, and that of P^ha m the 
latter village (ArcMvatara-sthala-vaibhava-darpanam). For description of balagrama 
and the holy stones called SAlagrAma (see Oppert’s On the Original Inhabitants of Bh&rata. 
varsha or India, pp. 337-369; Wilford’s Ancient Geography of India in Asia; Res., XIV, 
p 414 ; Brahma-vaivartta P., ii, ch. 13). See Muktinatha. 

SAlagrAmi-The river Gandak, especially that portion of it which is within half a mile of 
Muktin&tha, the bed of which abounds with sacred stones caUed gAlagrAma : see Mu tl- 
n&tha (Bar&ha P., ch. 144). It is also called KAli. 


SAlAtura—The birth-place of Panini, the celebrated grammarian (Hiuen Tsiang in Beal’s 
RWC., Vol. I, p. 114 note, but see RAm DAs Sen’s Panini in the Aitih&sika Rahashya, 
and Weber’s History of Indian Literature, p. 218). It has been identified by Cunningham 
(Anc. Geo., p. 57) with the village of Labor (Lahul of G. Buhler’s Brahma Alphabet, p. 23) 
to the north-west of Ohind in the Panjab. It was situated within the ancient country of 
GandhAra. PAnini flourished between the eighth and ninth centuries before the Christian 
era (Rajanikanta Gupta’s Panini). According to Dr. Bhandarkar also, PAnini flourished 
in the beginning of the seventh century before the Christian era, if not earlier. 
But in the Indian Antiquary (Vol. I., p. 302), it is said that PAnini lived at the time of 
Pushpamitra, king of Magadha (178 to 142 B.c.). Professor Max Miiller supposes that 
Panini lived in the middle of the fourth century b.c. (History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 
pp. 245, 301), but Professor Goldstiicker refutes this view in his Pdnini, and has proved 
that KAtyAyana, the author of the Vdrttikas, lived later than PAnini, and Patanjali, the 
author of the Mahdbh&shya, lived later than KAtyAyana. PAnini must have preceded 
VyAdi by at least two generations, the latter was the author of the grammatical work 
called Sahgraha. PAnini was also called DakshAyana, his mother’s name being Dakshi 
(Goldstiicker’s Pdnini). 

SalilarAja-tirtha—The place where the Indus falls into the ocean (Mahabhdrata, Vana, 
ch. 82 ; Padma P., Svarga, ch. XI). SalilarAja is another name for Baruna (Mbh., 
Udyoga, ch. 97). 

SalivAhanapura—Pattana (see Pratlshthana). 

§almali-dvipa—Chaldia. Chal-dia appears to be a corruption of SAlmali-dvipa. Perhaps 
the rivers Nivritti and BitrishnA are the Euphrates and Tigris respectively ( Brahmanda P„ 
ch. 53). Mesopotamia or Assyria, 

Salva —It was also called' M&rttik&vata. It was near Kurukshetra (Mbh., VirAfa, ch. 1). 
It was the kingdom of the father of Satyavina, the husband of the celebrated SAvitri 
(Mbh., Vana P., ch. 282). Its king was Salva who attacked DvArAvati. It comprised 
portions of the territories of Jodhpur, Jaipur and Alwar. See Marttikavata and S&Ivapura. 

Salvapura—Alwar (Cunningham, Arch. S. Rep., Vol. XX, p. 120 \ Matsya Pur&na, ch. 113 ; 
Harivamh, Vishnu, ch. 54). It was also called Saubhanagara, the capital of RAjA SAlva, 
who was king of the country called MarttikAvata; he was killed by Krishna (Mbh., Vana P., 
ch. 14). See Mfittikavati. The Bhauliijgis of Panini,—the Bolingai of Ptolemy, were a 
branch of the SAlvas. They lived on the western slope of the Aravali mountain (McCrindle’s 
Ptolemy, p. 163). 

Samadhl-giri—Same as Samidar-giri. 

Samalanatha—Same as Sydmalandtha (Matsya P„ ch. 22). 

Samangad—Same as Samugad. 

Samanta-k&ta—Adam’s Peak in Ceylon (Upham’s Rdjdvali, Pt. 1). 

Samanta-panchaka—Same as Kurukshetra. 

Samatafca—East Bengal (Brihat-samhitd, ch. xiv). Lower Bengal (Dr. Bloch’s Arch. S. 
Rep., 1902, in the Supplement to the Calc. Gaz., Sept. 17, 1902, p. 1303; Devi Pur&na, ch. 46). 
The Delta of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra (Smith’s Early History of India, p. 249; 
Cunningham’s Anc. Geo., p. 501). It was situated to the east of the BhAgirathi and south 
of Pundra. Epigraphical evidence, however, shows that Samatafa comprised the districts 
of Comilla, Noakhali and Sylhet ( JASB ., 1915, pp. 17, 18). It was conquered by Samudra 
Gupta (see Allahabad Stone Pillar Inscription of Samudra Gupta in Corp. Ins. 

‘ Ind., Ill, p. 1). Its capital was KarmmAnta, modern Kamta, near Comilla in the 
district of TipArA, Bengal (JASB., 1914, p. 87). 
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Sambalaka—£>ee Semuiapura. 

Sambapura—Multan on the river ChandrabliAgfl, (Chinab) ( Bhavishya P., Brahma Parva, 
pt., I, ch, 140, v. 3 ; and Arch. S. Hep., v, pp. 114 1L). It "'as founded by J§&mba, son of 
Krishna. 

Sambhalagrama— A village near Moradabad in the district of Rohilkhand, eighty miles 
to the east of Delhi,"where Vishnu would incarnate as Kalki, the ninth Avatara (Bh Agava ta 
P., XIJ, ch. 2, v. 18; Kalki P., ch. 2 ; and ArchAvatara-sthala-vaibhava-darpanam). It is 
the Sambalaka of Ptolemy (McCrindle’s Ptolemy, p. 133). According to Col. Yule, 
Sambhalis Northern Rohilkhand (Iml. Ant., Ill, p. 115). 

Sambheda— A place of pilgrimage at the mouth of the river Sindhu or Indus ( Amarakosha, 
Pat&la-varga). 

Sambaka-ft&rama—Ramtek, north of Nagpur in tho Central Provinces, where Sambuka, 
a Sudra, performed asceticism, for which reason he was killed by Ramachandra. Hence 
it may be identified with the Saibal-giri, a mountain mentioned in the ltdmdyana 
(Uttara, ch. 75). At the time of K&lid&sa, the author of the Meghaduta, it was known by 
tho name of Ramagiri ( Meghaduta , Pt. I, v. 1). See &aibala-giri and Ramagiri. 

Samet-Sikhara —The P&rasnath hill in the district of Hazaribagli in the Behar province, 
frw o miles from the Isri station in the Grand Chord Line of the E. I. Railway, the holiness 
of which is held in great estimation by the Jainas. It is the eastern country of Jaina 
worship as Mount Abu is the western one. Parasvanatha, the twenty-third Tirthaiikara 
of the Jainas, died here at the age of one hundred years. Parasvanatha was the son of 
Asvasena, king of Benares, by his Queen Bania. He was born 250 years before Mah&vira 
at Bhelupura in Benares. His followers were called the Svetambaras as the followers of 
Mahavira, the twenty-fourth and last Tirthaiikara, were called Digambaras (Prof. Jacobi’s 
Kalpa-sutra in SBE., Vol. XXII, p. 271). The hill was the scene of nirvfina of no less than 
nineteen of the twenty-four Tirthaiikaras. Same as Samida-giri and Malla-parvata. For 
the names of the 24 Tirthaiikaras of the Jainas, see Sr&vaSti. The five holy places of the 
Jainas are Satrunjaya, Girnar, Abu, Ast&pada (see Prabhasa) and SametaSikhara, but 
the Indian Antiquary (Vol. II, 1872, p. 354) has Cliandragiri in the Himalaya instead of 
Ast&pada. 

Samida-giri —Same as Samet-Sikhara. Perhaps Samidagiri or Saminidagiri is a variation 
of Sam&dhi-giri (or Sikhara) as 19 Tirthaiikaras obtained Nirvana on-this hill. 

Samugad—Patehabad, nineteen miles east of Agra (Bernier’s Travels, p. 43), where 
Aurangzeb defeated Dara. Samugad is a corruption of Samanagara. 

Safi chi— Same as 6&nti. 

Sandhya—The river in Sindh in Malwa, a tributary of the Yamuna (R. K. Roy’s Mbh., 
Sabhi, ch. 9, p. 282 n.). 

Sandilya-hbrama—1. Chitai-mand&rpur in the district of Faizabad in Oudli was the 
hermitage of Bishi Sandilya, the celebrated author of the Sdndilya-sutras. 2. Saratlii 
(see Sara da). 

San gala (of the Greeks)—Same as Sakala (Cunningham’s Anc. Geo., p. 180). Dr. 
Bhandarkar {hid. Ant., I, 22) and McCrindle ( Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, 
p. 348), however, identify it with Saiikala of Panini {Sutra, IV, 2,75) and place the country 
between the Hydraotcs and Hypasis, probably in the district of Amritsar and towards the 
hill. Mr. V. A. Smith is also of opinion that the identification of Saf gala with Sakala is 
erroneous; he supposes Saiigala was in the Gurudaspur district [Early History of India, 
p. 65 note). 
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Sahgama-tirtha— Same as Ramesvara. (See Setubandha.) 

Sahgame&vara —1. A town in Koiikana, about 20 miles north-east of Ratnagiri. It was 
the capital of a Chalukya prince Somadeva (see Paraburama-kshetra). 2. It is a Lingayct 
place of pilgrimage on the confluence of the MalaprabhA and the Krishna {Bomb. Gaz., 
Vol. XXIV, p. 119). Basava, the founder of the Lingayet or Jangama sect, died at this 
place (Wilson’s Mack. Col., pp. 310, 311). 3. A shrine of Siva at the confluence of the 
Ganges and Baruna in Benares ( Lihga P., I, ch. 92). 

Saujan—An old village called also Sanjaya in the Thana district, Bombay Presidency. 
It is the Sindan of the Arab writers. It was also called Shahpur. Shaheriar was the 
first priest of the Parsis to settle there in 716 a.d. See Devabandara. It is evidently the 
Safijayantinagari of the Mbh., (Sabha, ch. 31) conquered by Sahadeva. 

Safijayanti-Nagari— Same as SaSjan. 

SUnkala—See Sangala (Panini’s Ashlddhydyi). 

SankarScharya—The name of a mountain, at present called Takht-i-Suleiman, near 
Srinagar in Kasmir. On the top of the hill Anoka’s son Kun&la (or Jaloka) built a monastery, 
now converted into a mosque, where the celebrated reformer Saukar&eh&rya established 
Siva worship. See Gopadri. The old Hindu name of the hill was SandhimAna-parvata. 
The temple of the Mah&deva Jyesh(ha-Rudra (or Jyesh(hesvara) was on the top of 
the mountain {Rdjatarahgini, Bk. I, v, 124). 

Sahkara-Tirtha—In Nepal, immediately below the town of Patan at the confluence of the 
B&gmati and the Manimati (Manirohini). Siva is said to have performed asceticism at 
this place for obtaining Durgfi (Svayambhu P., ch. 4, p. 298). 

SahkdAya —Sankisa or Sankisa-Basantpura, situated on the north bank of the river 
lkshumati, now called the Kali-nadi, between Atranji and Kanouj, and twenty-three miles 
west of Fategarh in the district of Etah and forty-five miles north-west of Kanouj. In 
Patanjali’s Mahdbhdshya, Saiikaiya is said to be four yojanas from Gabidhumat which 
has been identified with Kudarkot in the-Etwa district of the United Provinces {Ep. Ind., 
Vol. I, pp. 179, 183). It was the capital of RAja Kusadhvaja, brother of Siradhvaja 
Janaka, the father of Sit A of the Rdmdyana (Adi K., ch. 70). It was a famous place 
of Buddhist pilgrimage, as it was here that Buddha descended from the Trayastrimsa 
heaven by the ladder of gold, accompanied by the gods Indra and BrahmA Cunningham 
supposes that the temple of Bisari Devi occupies the site of the three staircases {Arch. 
S. Rep., Vol: I, pp. 271 f.) There is also a stOpa of Asokaat this place. It was visited 
by Fa Hian in 415 a.d. and by Hiuen Tsiang in 636 a.d. See Kapitha. 

^ankha—1. The river Sank, a tributary of the Brfihmani in the Chutia-Nagpur division 
{Mbh., Vana, ch. 83); it is called also Sankhipi. 2. A. place of pilgrimage on the north 
bank of the Saraswati in Kurukshetra near Dwaitavana {Mbh., Salya, ch. 38). 

Sankhlui—See Sankha (1). 

Sankhoddhkra—The island of Bafi (Beyt), belonging to the province of Guzerat, situated 
at the south-western extremity of the gulf of Cutch. Vishnu is said to have destroyed a 
demon named Sankh&sura at this place and to have delivered the Vedas {Padnia P 
ch. 71, Hamilton’s East-India Gazetteer, s.v. Bata Isle). 

Sau kukarna—The southern portion of Benares {Bjihat-NAradiya P., pt. II, ch. 48, v. 20). 

Santa-tirtha—At Guiigesvari-ghat in Nepal, where the river Maradarikh joins the 
Bachmati or Bagmati. Parvati is said to have performed asceticism at this place ( Svayam - 
bhu P., ch. 5, p. 259). 
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Santi —Sdnchi, about six miles to the south-west of Bhilsa and twenty miles north-east 
of Bhupal (Cunningham’s Bhilsa Topes, p. 181). It is celebrated for ancient Buddhist 
topes, constructed according to different authorities in the 5th, 3rd, or 1st century b.c. 
The great tope was built about 188 b.c. by a king of the Sunga dynasty (Sir Monier 
Williams’ Modern India, p. 130). One of the topes contained the ashes of Sariputra and 
Moggall&na, two of the principal disciples of Buddha (see Nalanda and Sr&vasti). The rail¬ 
ing was constructed in 250 B.c., and the gate in the 1st century a.d. Dr. Fleet, however, 
considers that the ancient name of S&nchi is K&kan&da (Corp. Ins. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 31). 
For a description of the Sfinchi topes, see Cunningham’s Bhilsa Topes, p. 183. See 
Kdkanada. 

Eapadalaksha —1. Same as §akambhari, modern Sambhar in Eastern Itajputana (Tawney ; 
Prabandhachintdmani, p. 120; Ep. Ind., II, p. 422). 2. There is also a temple of 
S&kambhari in Kumaun. Sap&dalaksha is the Sanskrit form of tho modern Sewalik 
(Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Pt. I, p. 157). The corruption of SapAdalaksha appears to be Saw&lakh 
(Upham’s Rdjdvali, p. 50), and Sewalikh is the corruption of Sawalkkh. 

Sapplnl—See Glriyek (SBE., XIII, p. 254 n. ; Gooneratne’s Ahguttara Nikdya, p. 210). 

Sapta-dvipa —The seven dvipas or insular continents mentioned in the Purknas are 
Jambu, Plaksha, S&lmali, Kusa, Krauficha, Saka and Pushkara (Padtna P., Kjiyayoga- 
sira, ch. I). 

Sapta-Gandakl —The seven rivers which unite and form the river Gandak are the Barigar, 
the Skiagram! or the Nkrkyani, the Sveti-Gandaki, the Marsiangdj, the Daramdi, the 
Gandl and the Trisula ( JASB ., XVIII, p. 762 map). 

Sapta-Gaiigd —Gaiigk, Godavari, Kkveri, Tampraparni, Sindhu, Sarayu and Narmadft 
are called Sapta-Gangk (St'ta P., Bk. 2, ch 13). 

Sapta-God&vari— A place of pilgrimage mentioned in the Puranas situated at Solangipur, 
sixteen miles from Pi(h4pura (Pishfapura of Samudra Gupta’s inscription), one of the 
stations of the East Coast Railway, not far from Rajamahendri in the Godavari district 
(Mbh., Vana P., ch. 85 ; Padrm P., Svarga, ch. 19). According to some writers the seven 
mouths of the GocULvari were called by this name ( Rdjatarangini, Bk. viii, s. 34449: Dr. 
Stein’s trans., vol, ii, p. 271 note). 

fiaptagr&ma —Sktgkon, an ancient town of Bengal near Magril in the district of Hughly ; 
it is now an insignificant village consisting of a few huts. It was a great emporium of 
commerce and the capital and port of Radha at the time of the Romans, who knew it by 
the name of Ganges Regia. It was also the capital of Western Bengal at the time of the 
Mahomedans (Lane Poole’s Mediaeval India under Mahomedan Rule, p. 164). It was 
situated on the Ganges. The recession of the Ganges in 1630 a.d, and the rise of Hughly 
into a royal port caused its ruin (see my Notes on the History of the District of Hughly or the 
Ancient Rddha in JASB., 1910). Formerly Saptagrama implied seven villages B&nsberia, 
Kjistapura, B&sudevapura, Nity&nandapura, Sibpur, Sambachora and Baladghati- For the 
life of Zaffer Khan, the conqueror of Saptagrama, see JASB., XV (1847), p. 393. Ptolemy 
says that Gange was the capital of the Gangaridai. The Ganga-ridai were evidently the 
GangA-R&dhis or the inhabitants of Rddha, who lived on the west bank of the Ganges, 
the eastern boundary of Rddha being the Ganges and hence Gange is evidently Saptagrdma ; 
it is the “ Port of Ganges ” of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, the sea being then closer 
to Saptagrdma than it is at present: hence Saptagrdma was the capital of Rddha in the 
1st or 2nd century of the Christian era (see JASB., for 1810). Saptagrdma was visited 
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by Ibn Batuta in 1346 a.d. He calls it by the name of Sudkdwdn which he describes 
as a large place “ on tho shore of the great sea, ” but says it was close to the junction of the 
Ganges and the Yamund (evidently at Triveni). According to him, Satgaon was not only 
a port, but the residence of Fakmddju, the then Sultan of Bengal (Ind. Ant., Ill, p. 210). 
Merchants from various parts of India as Kaliiiga, Trailai'ga, Gujerat, etc., used to come to' 
Saptagrdma for trade (K. ch., pp. 196, 229; Schoff’s Periplus, p. 26 ; McCrindle’s Ptolemy). 

Sapta-Kausikd— See Mahakausika. 

Sapta-Konkaua —The following territories in the Malabar coast were called the Beven 
Koiikanas; Kerala, Tulu, Govardshtra, Koiikana proper, Karahataka, Baraldftd and 
Barbara (Wilson , As. Res., XV, p. 47 ; Dr. Stein’s Rdjatarangini, Vol. 1, p. 136). See 

Parasurama-kshetra. 

Sapta-Kulachala —The seven principal mountains, which are Mahendra, Malaya, Sahya, 
Suktimdna, Gandhamddana; Bindhyd and Pdripdtra. For the Gandhamadana, the 
Matsya P. (ch. 144) has Ttikshavdna and the Agni P. (ch. 118) has Hcina-parvata. 

Sapta-Mokshadapurt— The seven holy towns are Ayodhyd, Mathura, Mdyd, Kasi, Kfinchi, 
Avanti and Dvdrdvati ( Brihat-Bharmma Purtina, Madhya kh., ch. 24). 

Sapta-Fatala —See Rasa tala. 

Saptarsha —Satara in Mahdrashfra (Vishnu-Samhita, ch. 85). 

Sapta-sagara —The seven seas are (1) Lavana (salt) or the Indian Ocean surrounding 
Jambu-dvipa or India (Padrm P., Kriydyogasdra, ch. 1); (2) Kshira (inspissated milk), 
it is a corruption of Shirwan Sea, as the Caspean Sea was called (Yule’s Marco Polo, Vol. I, 
p. 59 note), and it formed the northern boundary of Skka-dvipa (Bardha P., ch. 86); 
(3) Surd (wine), it is a corruption of the Sea of Sarain which is another name for the Caspean 
Sea (Yule’s Marco Polo, Vol. II, p. 494), and it formed the southern or south-eastern 
boundary of Kusa-dvipa (Brahmanda P., ch. 51; the Bardha P., ch. 87, has Kohira Sdgara 
instead of Surd); (4) Ghrita (clarified butter), it is a corruption of the Erythraean Sea 
or the Persian Gulf, and it formed the boundary of Sdlmala-dvfpa or Chal-dia, that is 
Assyria (Bardha P., ch. 89); (5) Ikshu (sugarcane juice); Ikshu is another name for the 
Oxus (Vishnu P., Pt. II, ch. 4), here the river is taken as a sea. It formed the southern 
boundary of Pushkara-dvipa (Bardha P., ch. 89), Pushkara being evidently a variant of 
Bhushkara or Bokhara; (6) Dadhi (curd) or the sea of Aral, Dadhi is the Sanskritised 
form of Dahi (Dahse) the name of a Scythic tribe which lived in the Upper Jaxartes 
(JBBRAS., Vol. XXIV, p. 548) and evidently on the shores of this lake, it formed the 
boundary of Krauficha-dvipa (Bardha P., ch. 88); (7) Svddu-juice (sweet-water), it 
is perhaps a corruption of Tchadun, a river in Mongolia, it formed the boundary of or rather 
flowed through Plaksha-dvfpa-. See my Rasdtala or the Under-world. 

Sapta-Saila —Yelu-mala, a cluster of hills 16 miles north of Cannanoro in the Malabar Coast, 
the first Indian land seen by Vasco-da-Gama in 1498 (Yule’s Marco Polo, Vol. II, p. 321). 
Sapta-Sdrasvata —1. The collective name of seven rivers: Kdfichanakshi in Naimisha- 
ranya, Bisdld in Gaya, Manauranid in KoSala, Oghavati in Kurukshetra, Surenu in 
Haridvdra, Bimalodd in the Himalaya and Suprabhd in Pushkara (Mbh., <9»lya P,, 
ch. 39). 2. A place of pilgrimage in Kurukshetra (Mbh., Vana, ch. 83). 

Sapta-Sindhu —The Panjab, where the early Aryans, who were afterwards called the 
Hindus, first settled themselves after their migration to India. The seven Sindhus (rivers) 
are the Ir&vati, ChandrabhSgk, Bitastk, Bip&sa, Satadru, Sindhu and Sarasvati or the Kabul. 
The word Sapta-Sindhu of the Rig Veda (VIII, 24, 27) is-the Hapta Hendu of the Vendidad 
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(I, 73) ( Bhavishja P., Pratisarga Parva, Pt. I, ch. 5 and Max Muller’s Chips from a German 
Workshop, Vol. I, p. 83). The ancient Aryans who lived in the Panjab at the time of the 
Pig-Veda were divided into five tribes called the Purus (or Bharatas, aftenvards called 
Kurus) who lived on the north of the Ravi; the Triteus (called Pa itch Mas) who lived on the 
north and south of the Sutlej; Anus ; Yadus andTurvasus (Ragozin’s Vedic India, p. 323). 

Sarabhh—Same as Sarayu (Vinaya-pitaka : Chullavagga, 9, 1, 3 and 4 in SBE., XX, 
p. 301, XXXV, p. 171; Mtlindd-pahha, 4. 1. 35). It is the Saraboo of Ptolemy. 

Sarada—Sardi, on the right bank of tho Kissen-Gaiigfl near its junction with the Madhu- 
mati near Kamraj in Kasmir; it is one of the Pithas where Sati’s head is said to have fallen 
(Gladwin’s AyeenAkbery, Pt. I, p. 396; Dr, .Stein’s Rdjatarahgint, Vol. II, p. 279; Skanda 
P., Nagara Kh., ch. 157). Sandilya Muni performed austerities here. For a description of 
the temple, see Dr. Stein’s Rdjatarahgint, Vol. II, p. 279. Lalitaditya Muktapida, king of 
Kasmir, having treacherously killed a King of Gauda, the Bengalees entered Kasmir on the 
pretext of visiting the temple of S&rada, destroyed the image of RSmasvamin (Vishnu), 
mistaking it for that of Parihdsa-kelava left as surety for safety of the king of Gauda (Dr. 
Stein’s Rdjatarahgint, Vol. I, p. 152). It is called Sarvajna Pitha in tho Sahkaravijaya 
(ch. 16). S’aiikardch&rya was not allowed to enter the temple till he answered the questions 
put to him by learned men belonging to various sects. 

§&rad&-Matha—One of the four Math as or monasteries established by Saukarachfirya 
at Dv&rika in Guzerat (see Srihgagiri). 

^Srahganatha—Its contraction is Sarn&th ; same as Mrigaddva (see Mrigad&va). It 
was at this place that Buddha after the attainment of Buddhahood, preached his first 
sermon or what is called “turned the wheel of law” (Dharmachakra). The Dhamek 
stupa according to General Cunningham, was originally built by Asoka (Arch. S. Rep., 
Vol. 1, p. 112) on the spot where Buddha first preached his doctrine to Kaundinya and four- 
other Brahmans or as it is called “ turned the wheel of law ”. On the north of the Dhamek 
stupa there are the ruins of a stupa where Buddha predicted about the future Buddha 
Maitreya ; but according to Hiuen Tsiang the site where he first proclaimed the truths is 
marked by Asoka’s pillar, recently discovered, and the Dhamek stupa marks the place 
where Buddha prophesied about the future Buddhahood of Maitreya. At a spot' near the 
mouth of the river Asi, Buddha converted Yasa and his four friends, Purna, Bimala, 
Gavampati and Sub&hu. 

S&rasvata—1. The Pushakara Lake near Ajmira (Vardha P„ ch. III). 2. S&rasvata or 
S&rasvatapura was situated on the north-west of Hastin&pura ( Hemakosha ). It was the 
capital of Biravarmma of the Jaiminibhdrata (ch. 47). 

Sarasvatapura— Same as Sarasvata. 

Sarasvati—1. The river Sarasvatl rises in the hills of Sirmur in the Himalayan range called 
the Sewalek and emerges into the plains at Ad-Badri in Ambala, and is deemed as one of 
the most sacred rivers by the Hindus. The fountain from which the river takes its rise was 
situated at the foot of a plaksha tree, and hence it was called Plakshavatarana or PlakBha- 
prasravana and frequented as a place of pilgrimage (Mbh., Adi P., ch. 172 and Padma P., 
Svarga, ch. 11; Rig - Veda, X, 75). It disappears for a time in the sand near the village of 
Chalaur and reappears at Bhawunipura. At B&lchhappar it again disappears but appears 
again at Bara Khera ; at Urnai, near Pehoa, it is joined by the M&rkanda and the united 
stream, bearing still the name of Sarasvati, ultimately joins the Ghaggar (Gharghar) which 
was evidently the lower part of the Sarasvati ( Panjab Gazetteer, Ambala District, ch. 1). 
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The Ghaggar or Gaggar is believed to have boon the ancient Sarasvati though it is not 
known how it has lost that name (JRAS., 1893, p. 51); see P&vani. The Mahdbharata also 
says that after disappearing, the river appears again at three places, namely at Chamasod- 
bheda, Sirodbheda and N&godbheda (Vana Parva, ch. 82). The Sarasvati is described 
in the Rig Veda as a flowing river: Manu and the Mahdbhdrata speak about its dis¬ 
appearance in the sand at Binasana-tirtha near Sirsa (JRAS., 1893, p. 51). In the 
Vedic period the Sarasvati was a very large river and it flowed into the sea (Max Muller’s 
Rig- Veda Samhita, p. 46 commentary). The Rig- Veda does not even hint about its .sub¬ 
terranean course in the Triveni at Allahabad. The Kurukshetra Sarasvati is called the 
Prdchi or Eastern Sarasvati (Padma P., Uttara Kh., ch. 67). The name, however, is 
specially applied to the Pushkara Sarasvati, that is the Sarasvati which with the Looni 
issues out of the Pushkara Lake ( Padma P., Srishti Kh., ch. 18). It falls into the Gulf 
of Kutch. 2. A river near Somnath in Guzerat now called Raun&ksbi (see Prabhasa). 
It is a small river which rising in Mount Abu runs westward towards the Runn of 
Kutch from the celebrated shrine of Kotesvara Mahadeva in the marble bills of Arasoor 
(Forbes, Rdsmdld). It is called Prabhasa Sarasvati, and is supposed to be identical with 
the Prachi-Sarasvati (Skanda P., Prabhasa Kh., Prabh&sa-m&h&t., chs. 35, 36). On the 
bank of this river below an aspen tree near Somnath, Krishna breathed his last. 3. Ara- 
chosia or Eastern Afghanistan (the district of Kandahar), Sarasvati being written as 
Harakhaiti in tho Zendavesta. It is mentioned as Harauvatish in the Behistun Inscrip¬ 
tion (Rawlinson’s Herodotus, II, p. 591). It was also called Saukuta, of which the capital 
is plausibly identified with Ghazni. Dr. Bhandarkar doubtfully derives the name of 
Arachosia from that of the mountain Rikshoda mentioned by P&nini’s commentatois (Ind 
Ant., I. 22). 4. The river Helmand i*n Afghanistan, the Avestan name of which is also 
Harakhaiti. Hence the three Sarasvatis of the Atharva- Veda are the Helmand, the Indus 
anciently called Sarasvati and tho Sarasvati of Kurukshetra (Ragozin’s Vedic India). 5 
The Arghandav in Arachosia according to HiJlebrandt (Macdonndl and Keith’s Vedic 
Index of Names and Subjects, Vol. II, p. 437). 0. A tributary of the Alakananda 
• (GafigS) inGarwal (Agni P., ch. 109, v. 17). 

Sarasvati-nagara—Perhaps Sirsa on the Sarasvati in Kurukshetra, Panjab (Mbh., Mausala, 
ch. 7). 

Saravana —1. The birth-place of Gosala Maiikhaliputta near Sr&vasti. He was the head 
(or founder) of the Ajivakas (Hoernle’s Uvdsagadasao, Intro., p. xiv; Appendix, pp. 
1, 4). 2. Retakunda the birth-place of Karttika, near Kedaranatha temple in Garwal 
Saravati — 1. Wilford identifies Saravati with the river Banganga which passes through 
the district of Budaon in Rohilkhand (Asiatic Researches, Vol. XIV, p. 409 • Padma 
P., Svarga (Adi), ch. 3). 2. Fyzabad in Oudh (R. L. Mitra’s Laiitavistara, p. 9), but 
Sar&vati appears to be the corruption of Srdvasti (modern Sahet-Mahet) on the Rapti 
(Comp. Rdmdyana, Uttara, ch. 121 with the Raghuvamha, canto XV, v. 97). 3. The river 
R4pti on whieh SravastL is situated (Raghuvamha, canto XV). It is the Solomatis of 
Arrian (McCrindle s Indilca of Arrian, p. 186). 4. T h e Divydvad an a (Cowell’s ed. I, ch 
1) places Saravati, both the town and the river, to the south-east of Pundravarddliana. 
The river Saravati was the boundary between the countries called Prachyn and Udichya 
the former being on its south-eastern side and the latter on its north-western side 
(Amarakosha, Bhumi-varga). 

Sarayu— The Ghagra or Gogra in Oudh. The town of Ayodhya is situated on this river. 
(Rdmdyana, Bdla K., ch. 24). Sec K&ma-&&rama and Sopa. It is evidently theSarabhu 























of the Milinda-panha, (4. 1. 35). Theriver rises in the mountains of Kumauu and.after its 
junction with the K&li-nadi it is called the Sarayu, the Ghagra or the Dewa. According 
to the Mbh. (Anusdsana, ch. 155) it issues from the M&nasa-sarovara. 

Sarika—One of the fifty-two Tit has where Sati’s throat is said to have fallen. The temple 
of S&rildl Devi is situated on the Hari Mountain, three miles from Srinagar in Kasmir. 
It was the hermitage of Rishi Kdsyapa (see Kasyapapura). 

Uarkaravartta—It is perhaps the river Sakri in Bihar which has been incorrectly identified 
by Mr. Beglar with the Suktimati (Arch. S. Rep., Vol. VIII, p. 124; Bkdgavata, V, ch. 19). 
Sarkard and Varttd appear to be two distinct rivers ( Dedi-Bkdgavata , VII1, ch. ii). 

Sarovara—1. See Narayanasara. 2. The twelve Sarovaras are:—Manda, Achchhoda, 
Lohita, Mdnasa, Sailoda, Bindusara, Sdyana, Vishunupada, Cbandraprabhd, Payoda, 
Uttara-Manasa, and Rudrakantd (Brahmdnda P„ ch. 51). 

Sarpaushadhi-vihara—Adinzai valley in Buner near the fort Chakdarra on the north of the 
Swat river, visited by HiuenTsiang(Dr. Stein’s Archaeological Tour with the Buner Force, 
p. 31). 

Sarpika—A tributary of the Gomati. According to Lassen it is the same as Syandika (Ind. 
Alt., Map). See Syandika. 

Sarvana-aBrama—Dohthi or the junction of the two streams Marha and Biswa in the sub¬ 
division of Akbbarpura, district Fyzabad in Oudh, where according to traditionDasaratha, 
king of Ayodhyd, killed Rishi Sarvana or Sindhu, the son of a blind Rishi, mistaking him 
for an elephant, while the latter was filling apotwith water. The hermitage of the Rishi 
was near the confluence. But the Rdmdyana (Ayodh. K., ch. 63) places the scene near 
the Sarayu. 

Saryanavant—Same as Ramahrada (My- Veda, VII, 2, 5 ; Dr. Wilson’s Indian Castes, Vol. I, 
p. S6). It is also written Saryyaydvata. 

^asasthali—Antraveda, the Doab between the Ganges and the Yamund. 

Satadru— T l. The river Sutlej; it is also called the Ghaggar or the Ghana, which is the 
united streams of the Sutlej and the Bias from their junction at Endreesa to the confluence 
with the Chenab. The Ghara is known to the inhabitants by the name of Nai ( JASB ., VI, 
p. 179). According to some authorities the Sutlej was not one of the rivers forming the Pan- 
clianad, but its old bed was the Sotra or Hakra (Ghaggar), which dried up owing to its 
diversion into the Bias valley. According to Mr. G. Campbell, the Ghaggar is the 
principal tributary of the Sarasvati (Ethnology of India, p. 64; Drs. Macdonell and 
Keith’s Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, II, p. 435). See Sarasvati. 2. Sirhind 
in the Panjab ( Mdrkand. P., ch. 57; Beal’s RWC., I, p. 178). 

Satiyaputra—The Tulu country including Mangalore (Asoka’s Girnar Inscriptions and 
Smith’s Asoka, p. 115). But see Teliugdna. 

§atrunjaya—The most sacred of the five hills (see Sametfeikhara) of the Jainas in Kathia¬ 
war, at the eastern base of which the town of Pali tana is situated, 70 miles north-west of 
Surat and thirty-four miles from Bhownagar. It is sacred to Adin&th (see Bravasti). 
The Chaumukh temple is the most lofty of all the temples on the summit of the hill. 
The Satrunjaya temple was repaired at a cost of one crore and sixty lakhs of rupees by 
Bagbhatadeva in the reign of Kumarapala, king of Pattana. The Satrunjaya Mdhdtmya 
was composed by Dhanesvara Suri at the request of Siladitya of Balabhi. 

Satyavati—Same as Kauslkt (Vdyu P., ch. 91, v. 881 It is mentioned as “ Suitewle ” in 
Gladwin’s; Ayeeni Akbery (p. 785). 



SaubhanagaTa —Same as Salvapura. 

§aukara-kshetra— Same as Oakara-kshetra. 

Saundattf —Same as Sugandhavarti. 

Saurashtra —The Peninsula of Guzerat or Kathiawad, the Syrastrene of Ptolemy. The 
name -was also applied to the country from Sindh or the Indus to Baroach : that is, 
Guzerat, Cutch and Kathiawar (Rdmdyana, Adi, ch. 13). Saur&jya was a synonym of 
Saurashtra (JASB., 1873, p. 105). Its capital was Balabhi (Daiakumdracharita, ch. 6). 
It was governed by the Satraps under Asoka and the Maurya kings, then by the Sah 
kings from the first century b.c. to the third century a.d., and after them by the 
Senapatis under the Guptas of Kanouj. Under the Gupta emperors its capital was 
B4manasthali ( modern Banthali, before Balabhi became its capital. According to local 
tradition MMhavapura in Kathiawar was the place where Krishna was married to 
Rukmini. Krishna met his death at PrabhfLsa Patan near Verawal. 

I3auripura —The name given by the Jainas to the town of MathuiA (Uttarddhyayana in 
SBE., XLV, p. 112). The Jaina Tirthankara Arishtanemi or Ncminktha was born at this 
place and he died on the Summit of Mount Girnar ( Kalpa Sutra in the Sacred Books of the 
East, Vol. XXII, p. 276). But according to the Bhdlas&gara, a Jaina work, Sauripura and 
Mathura are two different towns. Sauri, who succeeded his father Sura, king of Mathura, 
removed his capital to a newly built city named Sauripuri, while his younger brother 
Suvira remained at Mathurft. 

Sauryapura —Same as Saurlpura. 

Sauvira —It has been identified by Cunningham with Eder, a district in the provinces of Guze¬ 
rat which was Badari of the Buddhist period, at the head of the Gulf of Kambay (Anc. Geo., 
p. 497). Sauvira was theSophir or Ophir (q.v.) of the Bible (butsee Surparaka) and Sovira 
of the Milinda Pahha (SBE., Vol. XXXVI, p. 269) where it is described as a seaport. 
According to another writer, Sauvira was situated between the Indus and the Jhelum, hence 
it was called Sindhu-Sauvira (Mbh., Bhishma, ch. 9; Rdmdyana, Adi, ch. 13). The Saint«- 
jaya Mdhdtmya places it in Sindhu or Sindh. It appears from the Agni Purdm (ch. 200) 
that the river Devikft and from Bkdgavata P., (v. 10) the river Ikshumati flowed through 
Sauvira. Dr. Rhys Davids places Sauvira in his Map to the north of Kathiawar and along 
the Gulf of Cutch (Buddhist India, Map facing, p 320, and Bhdgavata, V, ch. 10; I, ch. 10, Vj 
36). Alberuni identifies it with Multan and Jahrawar (Alberuni’s India, Vol. I, pp. 300, 302 ; 
see also SBE., XIV, p. 148 note). See Devlka. Rorukaor Roruva was the capital of Sau¬ 
vira (J dtaka, Cam. Ed., Vol. Ill, p.280; Aditta Jdtaka). But these identifications are doubt¬ 
ful. In the Markani. p. (ch. 57) Sindhu and Sauvira have been placed in the northern part 
of India, and mentioned along with G&ndh&ra, Madra, etc,, Rapson says that the two parts 
of the compound word Sindhu-Sauvira are often used separately as names having nearly the 
same meaning, and he identifies it with the modern provinces of Sindh (Ancient India, 
p. 168). Dr. Bhagavanlal Indraji says that Sindhu-Sauvira like Akar&vanti are usually 
found together. Sindhu is the modern Sindh and Sauvira may have been part of Upper 
Sindh, the capital of which was D&tt&mitri (Early Eist. of Gujarat, p. 36), perhaps from 
Datt&mitra (Demetrius), king of Sauvira (Mbh., Adi, ch. 141). The identification of 
Sauvira by Alberuni with Multan and Jahrawar seems to be correct. 

deka—The country of Jhajpur, south-east of Ajmir (McCrindle’s Ancient India as described 
by Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 138note). But the Mahdbhdrata (Sabhfi., ch. 31) places it to 
the south of the Charmanvati (Chambal) and north of Avanti (Ujin); it can therefore be 
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identified with North Malwa. It was conquered by Sahadeva, one of the PAndavas, with 
Apara Seka which was evidently on the south of Seka. 

Semulapura—1. Semah, near Sambhalpur (Tavernier’s Travels, Ball’s ed„ II, ch. 13). 
2. Sambalaka of Ptolemy, on the river Koil, in the District of Palamnin the Chota-Nagpur 
division, in Bihar, celebrated for its diamond mines. It is the Soumelpour of Tavernier. 

Semulla—Chaul (Bhandarkar’s Hist, of the Dekkan, sec. viii). 

Senakhandasela—Kandy (Bishop Copleston’s Buddhism, in Magadha and Ceylon, p. 235). 
Bor the transfer of the tooth-relic from AnuradhApura, see Mutu Coomara Swamy’s 
Ddth&vamsa, Intro., XIX. 

Serendvipa—Ceylon. 

SeshAdri—See Trimala and Tripadi. It is also called &eshdchala. 

Setavya—To-wai of Fa Hian. It has been identified by Prof. Rhys Davids with Satiabia 
(Indian Buddhism, p. 72 ; Spence Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, pp. 88, 347). Sir. Vost 
identifies it with Basedila, 17 miles from Sahet-Mahet and six from Balarampur (JRAS., 
1903, p. 513). It was the birthplace of Kasyapa Buddha. 

Setika—Ayodhya (Oudh). SetikA is evidently a corruption of SAketa. 

Setubandha—Adam’s Bridge between India and Ceylon, said to have been built by Rama 
with the assistance of Sugriva for crossing over to LankA. The island of RAmeavaram 
is the first link in the chain of islets forming the Adam’s Bridge. The island contains the 
celebrated temple of RAmesvaranAtha, one of the twelve great Liiigas of MahAdeva, said to 
have been established by RAmachandra on his way to Lanka (§iva Pur&na, I, ch. 38, and 
Rdmdyana, Lanka, ch. 22). RAmesvara is also called Saugamatirtha (Bp. Ind., Vol. I, p. 368). 

Seunadeba—The name of the region extending from Nasik to Devagiri in the Deccan. Its 
capital was Devagiri or Daulatabad (Dr. Bhandarkar’s Early History of the Dekkan, sec. 
xiv). The town of Seunapura was founded by Seunachandra I of the Y&dava dynasty. 

Shadaranya —Nandi was cursed by Siva to become a stone; he accordingly became a 
mountain called Nandi-durga or Nandidroog (Garrett’s Class. Die., s.v. Nandi). Vishnu 
interceded on his behalf and Siva ordered GafjgA who was within his matted hair to fall on 
the mountain and to wash away the fault of Nandi (the river Pillar rises in Nandidroog). 
Ganga replied that if she would descend on earth, she wished that Siva and Vishnu should 
have their shrines on the banks of the river, so that she might run between them to the sea. 
The request was granted. Siva came to Kanchipura, where he was established by six Rishis. 
There is a temple of Vishpu at Vellore on the opposite bank of the river Pillar. The waste 
country in which these six Rishis dwelt was called Shadaranya or “ six wildernesses,” 
which in Tamil was called Aru-cadu, which in popular language is called Arcot. But 
Arcadu is a Tamil compound of Al or At, the banyan tree, and Cadu a forest (see Wilson’s 
Mackenzie Collection, p. 50). See Japye&vara. 

Shashfhi—The island Salsette, about 10 miles to the north of Bombay. It was originally 
a stronghold of Buddhism and subsequently of Saivism as evidenced by the five groups of 
caves Kanheri, etc., contained therein (Da Cunha’s Hist, of Chaul and Bassein, p. 189). 
See Perlmada. Shatshashthi of the inscription (Bomb. Oaz., Pt. II, p. 25). 

SifUl.—Tribikramapura, in the district of Tanjore, Madras Presidency, twelve miles south of 
Chidambara mentioned in, the Chaitanya-Charitdmrita ( Archdvafdra-sthala-vaibhava-dar - 
panam). It is a corruption of “ Srik&li, same as Sly all.” 
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Slar—N&thadwAr on the Banas, twenty-two milea north-east of Udayapur in Mewar, where 
the ancient image of Kesava Deva was removed from MathurA by RAnA Raj Singh 
in anticipation of Aurangzebe’s raid (Tod’s R&jasthdn, Vol. I, ch. 19, p. 644 ; Growse’s 
Mathura, ch. 6). 

Siddhapura—1. Siddhaur, sixteen miles west of Bara Bank! in Oudh. 2. Sitpur (Sidpur) 
-in the Ahmedabad district in Guzerat, the hermitage of Rishi Karddama and birth-place 
of Kapila, about sixty-four miles from Ahmedabad (Devi-Bhdgavata, IX, 21). Same as 
Bindu-sara (2). 

SiddhAsrama—1* Buxar in the district of Shahabad. Vishnu is said to have incarnated as 
VAmana (dwarf) at this place. On the bank of a small stream called ThorA, near its junc¬ 
tion with the Ganges, on the western side of Buxar, is a small mound of earth, which is 
worshipped as the birth-place of VAmana Deva (Rdmdyana, BAlakAnda, ch. 29). A fair 
is held here every year in the month of BhAdra in honour of VAmana Deva. A fair is also 
held in honour of VAmana Deva at Fatwa, situated at the confluence of the Ganges and 
thePunpun, in the district of Patna, where a large number of people bathe on a festival 
called Vdruni Dvadatt. 2. The hermitage on the bank of the Achchhoda-sarovara in 
Kashmir (see Achchhoda-sarovara). 3. A sacred place near DwArakA or in Anartta or 
Gujerat, where, according to the Brahmavaivartia Purdna, the reunion of Krishna and 
RAdhikA took place (Dwdrakd-mdhdimya, VIII, ch. 8). See PrabMsa. 4. A hermitage 
said to be situated in the Himalaya between Kanchanjanga and Dhavalagiri, on the bank 
of a river called Mandakini, 14 miles from Namar Bazar (Rdmdyana, Kish. K., ch.43). 

gila— 1. The river Gandak (Wright’s History of Nepal, p. 130, note 33). 2. A river in 
the Rudra Himalaya near the source of the Ganges in Garwal (Arch&vatdra-slhala-vaibhava- 
darpanam). 3. The river Jaxartes called Sillas or SilA by Megasthenes in his work (see 
McCrindle’s Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 35; Beal’s Record of the Western Countries, Vol. I, 
p. 13 note)'. See Sita. 

Sllabhadra-Monastery—It was situated on an isolated hill now called KAwA-dol in the district 
of Gaya near the Railway station Bela; the monastery was visited by Hiuen Tsiang (Arch. 
S. Rep., Vol. VIII, p. 48 and Vol. XVI, p. 47). For a description of the hill,see JASB., 
1847, p. 402. Silabhadra was the head of the NAlandA monastery when it was visited 
by Hiuen Tsiang in 637 a.d., and the latter studied the Yoga-Rostra under Sllabhadra 
for fifteen months. See Khalatika Parvata. 

SHA-dhApa—Same as MahAsthAna (List of Ancient Monuments in Bengal). 

Stlahatta—Same as Srihatta (Tdrd Tantra). 

SilA-Sangama—feflA Sangama is a corruption and abbreviation of BikramaMlA SanghA- 
rama, the celebrated monastery founded by DharmapAla, king of Magadha, about the 
middle of the eighth century >A.2>. It was the ancient name of PAtharghAfA, six miles to 
the north of Kahalgaon (t’olgong) in the district of Bhagalpur, containing the temple 
of MahAdeva Batesvaranatha and rock-cut excavations. Two miles and ahalf to the south¬ 
east of PAtharghAta was the capital of RajA Gandha Mardan called IndrAsan where he 
built a fort in 88 a.d. (Major Franklin’s Site of Ancient Palibothra ; he quotes Chaura 
Pahchdsikd by Chaura Kavi as his authority). See BikramafeiJA Vih&ra. 

Siiphala—Ceylon. The Dipavamsa relates the conquest of the island by Vijaya, who came 
from Lala which has been identified with RAdha in 477 b.o. Fergusson identifies LAla 
with I.At-a or Guzerat, but Upham says that Vijaya came to Ceylon from the province of 
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“ Lade Desay ” in the kingdom of Bat'jga, which he identifies with Rldha Desa (Upham’s 
R&jaratnakari, ch. II, and Rdjdvali, Ft. I.), and this identification is correct (see JASB., 
1910, p.599). Mahendra, son of A&oka, and his sister Sangha-mitrS. came to Ceylon 
during the reign of Dev&nampiya-Tissa and converted the inhabitants of the island to 
Buddhism (Upham’s Rdjaratndkari, ch. II). See Lahkd. For the Ceylon coins, see 
JASB., 1837, p. 298, plate 20. 

Slrnhapura—1. It has been identified by Cunningham with Kaffts or Kafhksha, which 
is sixteen miles from Pindi Dadan Khan on the north side of the Salt range in the 
district of Jhelam in the Panjab (Arch. S. Hep., Vol. II, p. 191). According to Hiuen 
Tsiang the country of Sitnhapura bordered on the Indus on its western side ; it was a 
dependency of Kasmir in the seventh century. It was conquered by Arjuna ( Mbh., 
SabhtL, ch. 27). It contains a sacred fountain said to have been formed by the tears of 
Siva on the death of his wife Sati, to which pilgrims resort every year for the purposes of 
purification (JASB., XVIII, p. 131). There are remains of ancient temples in Potowar 
in the neighbourhood of Kaf4s. Traditionally Sitrhapura is the place where Vishnu is 
said to have incarnated as Nrisimha and killed Hiranyakasipu (but see Mulasthdna- 
pura). 2. Siiigur, in the district of Hughly in Bengal; it was founded by Simhabahu, 
the father of Vijaya who conquered and colonised LaiiM. It is situated in Ridha, the 
Lafa or Lila of the Buddhists and Lida of the Jainas,—the ancient Sumha (see my 
“ Notes on the History of the District of Hughly ” in JASB., 1910, p. 699). 

Sindhu—1. The nver Indus. Above its junction with the Chinab, the Indus was called 
Sindh (Sindhu) ; from this point to Aror, it was called Pafichanad; and from Aror to 
its mouth it was called Mihran (Alberuni’s India, I, p. 260; Cal. Rev., Vol. CXVII, p. 15). 
For a description of it’s source see Sven Hedin’s Trans Himdlaya, Vol. II, p. 213. It is 
the Hidhu of the Behistun inscription, Hoddu of the Bible, and Hendu of the Vendidad. 
2. The country of Sindh. According to Pt olemy the Abhiras dwelt in the southern portion 
of Sindh, and the Mushikas resided in the northern portion. It was the Abhiras who took 
away by force the ladies of Krishna’s household from Arjuna while he was bringing tb^m 
through the Panjab after Krishna’s death (Brahma Purdna, ch. 212). After the death of 
Menander (Milinda of the Milinda Panho) who reigned over the Panjab, Sindh, and 
Kabul from 140 to 110 B.c., Mauas the Scythian conquered Sindh and expelled the 
Greeks from the Panjab. Mauas was succeeded by his son Azas who extended his 
dominion beyond Jellalabad, and Azilesas, son of Azas, conquered Kabul (Cunningham’s 
Arch. S. Rep., II, p. 64). For the Muhammadan conquest of Sindh and its history and 
for the downfall of Alor and Brahmanabad (see JASB., 1838, p. 93 and also p. 297; Ibid., 
1841, p. 267; Ibid., 1846, pp. 75, 155). 3. The river Kfili-Sindh in Malwa called Dakshina- 
Sindhu in the Mahdbhdrata (Vana P., ch. 82) and Sindhu in the Me.ghaduta (Pt. I, y. 
30; Matsya P., ch. 113.) The name of India (Intu of Hiuen Tsiang) is a corruption of 
Sindhu. For other Chinese names of India see Bretschneider’s Mediaeval Researches, 
II, p. 25. According to Mr. Rapson “ India ” originally meant the country of the Indus 
(Ancient India, p. 185). 4. A river in Malwa, which rising near Sironj falls into the 
Yamunk (Mdlati-Mddhava, Acts TV, IX). It is the Ptova-Sindhu of the Devi P., cb. 39. 
5. Sindhu-desa was the country of the Upper Indus (Anandaram Baruyah’s Dictionary, 
Vol. HI, Preface, pp. 20—25). 

Sindhuparna —Same as Dakshlna-Slndhu (Bardha P„ ch. 85). Perhaps it is an erroneous 
combination of the woids Sindhu and Pamdid (see Matsya P., eh. 113, v. 23). 

Sindhn-Sauvira— See Sauvira (Matsya P., ch. 114). 

Slndimana—Sehwan on the Indus in Sindh, the Sivisth&na of the Arabs (Cunningham’s 
Ancient Geography of India, p, 264), 
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Sipra—A river in Malwa on which Ujjain is situated. 

Sirlndhra— Sirhind'(BraATO<fnda P., Pfirva, ch. 50). It is the Sirindha of the Bardhasamhitd 
(ch: 14). See Satadru. 

6irovana—Talk&d, the capital of the ancient Chela or Ch era, forty miles to the east of 
Seringapatam in Mysore, now buried in the sands of the Kaveri (Archdvatdra-sthala- 
vaibhava-darpanam of Madhiira Kavi Sarma). See Talakdda. 

Bits.—1. According to Mr. Csoma, the Sita is the modern Jaxartes (JASB., 1838; p. 282). 
It rises in the plateau south of Issyk-kul lake in the Thtan-sban (McCrindle’s Ptolemy, p. 
280). Jaxartes is also called Sir-Daria, and Sir is evidently a corruption of Sitd and 
Daria means a river (Matsya P., ch. 120). Sitd is also identified with the river Yarkand 
or Zarafshan on which the town of Yarkand is situated. From the names of the places as 
mentioned in the Brahmdnda Purdna (eh. 51) through ■which the Sitd flows, its 
identification with the Jaxartes appears to be correct, and the Mahdbhdrata (Bhishma 
Parva, ch. II) also says that it passes through Sdka-dvipaJ See Sfla. 2. The river 
Chandrabhdgd (Chinab): see Lohltya-sarovara (Kalikd P„ chs. 22, 82). 3. The river 
Alakdnandd, on which Badarikdsrama is situated Mbh., Vana, ch. 145, v. 49). 

SitadrO. —The river Sutlej. 

Sitdmbara—Chidambara in the Province of Madras. 

Sitaprastha—The river Dhabala or Budha-Rapti. Same as Bahuda. 

6itoda-Sarovara— The Sarik-kul lake in the Pamir. See Chakshu. ( Mdrkand . P., ch. 56). 

fiivdlaya —1. EUora, Ellur or Berulen, forty miles from Nandgaon, one of the stations of 
the GXP. Railway and seven miles from Daulatabad. It contains the temple of GhuS- 
rinesa or Ghrishnesa or Ghusmesa, one of the twelve great Liiigas of Mahddeva men 
tioned in the Sim Purdna (Pt. I, chaps. 38, 58). See Amare6vara. The Padma 
Parana and the Siva Purdna (I, ch. 58) plaee the temple of Ghusrinesa at Devagiri 
(Deogiri or Daulatabad). The village EUora is about three quarters of a mile to the 
west of'the celebrated eaves of Ellora> (see Ubalapura and Elapura). A sacred Kunda 
called Sivdlaya, round which the image of the god is carried in procession at the 
Sivardtri festival, has given its name to the place. Ahalyabdi, widow of Khande Rao, 
the only son of Malhar Rao Holkar, constructed a temple and a wall round the Kunda 
(Antiquities of Bidar and. Aurangabad Districts by Burgess). The Brahmanical Cave 
temple at Ellora called Ravan-k&-Khai contains the figures of the Seven Matrik&s 
(divine mothers) with their V&hanas namely, Chamunda with the owl, Indr&ni with the 
elephant, Var&hi with the boar, Vaishnavi or Lakshi with Garuda, Kaum&ri' with the 
peacock, Mahesvari with the bull and Brahmi or Sarasvati with the goose. 

Siva-paura—The country of the Siaposh (Siva-pausa), perhaps the letter‘ra 5 in paura is 
a mistake for * sa.’ See Ujjanaka (Matsya P., ch. 120). 

Sivi—According to the Vessantara Jdtaka (Jdtaka, Cam. Ed., VI, p. 246), the capital of 
Sivi was Jetuttara which has been identified by General Cunningham with NAgari, 11 miles 
north of Chitore in Rajputana, where many coins were found bearing the name of “ Sivi 
Janapada ” (Arch. Surv. Rep., VI, p. 196 ; JASB., 1887, p. 74). Henee Sivi may be identi¬ 
fied with Mewar (see Jetuttara); it is the Sivik& of the Bnhat-Sanihitd (ch. 14). But see 
Madhyamika. According to the Sivi Jdtaka and Maha-Ummaga Jdtaka (Jot., IV, p. 250; 
VI, p. 215 respectively) the capital of Sivi was Arifthapura which perhaps was also called 
Dv&r&vati (Jdt., VI, p. 214). The story of Usinara, king of Sivi, who gave the flesh of his 
own body to save the life of a dove is related in the Mahdbhdrata (Vana, chs. 130, 131). 
Both Fa Hian and Hiuen Tsiang place the scene of this story in UdyAna now called the Swat 
t valley. But according to the Mahd-TJmmagga Jdtaka the country of Sivi was between the 

I kingdoms of Bideha and Panchala. According to the Mahdbhdrata (Anusfts., ch. 32) Sivi 
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was king of K&si. It is also mentioned in the DaSakunidra-charita (Madhya, ch. vi). It 
was conquered by Nakula (Mbh., Sabhfl,, 32). See Alishfhapura. Jetuttara is called by 
Spence Hardy as Jayatura (Manual of Buddhism, p. 118). The recent discovery of a steatite 
relief (now in the British Museum) which represents in a most artistic way the celebrated 
story of U6inara, king of &vi, as given in the Mah&bharata (Vana, ch. 131) makes it highly 
probable that the present Swat valley was the ancient kingdom of Sivi. See also the account 
of Sivika RiLj& by Sung Yun (Beal’s Records of Buddhist Countries, p. 206). It appears, 
however, that there were two countries by the name of Sivi, one was situated in the Swat 
valley, the capital of which was Ari^hapura, and the other is the same as SivikA of 
Bar&hamihira ( Bnhai-satnhitd, ch. XIV, v. 12) which he places among the countries of the 
south, SivikA being a pleonastic form of Sivi, the capital of which was Jetuttara, and 
Jetuttara is evidently mentioned by Alberuni as Jattaraur (India, I, p. 302) which, accor¬ 
ding to him, was the capital of Mairwar or Mewar. 

Sivika—See Sivi. 

Bivisthana—Sewan on the right bank of the Indus. 

, Slyall— See Siali. 

Skanda-kshetra— Same as Kumar asvSmi (Chailanya-Ckaritdmrita, Pt. II, ch. 9). 

Sleshmataka—Uttara (North) Gokarna, two miles to the north-east of Pasupatin&tha (q.v.) 
in Nepal on the Bdgmati (§im P., bk. Ill, ch. 15; Bardha P„ chs. 213—216; Wright’s 
History of Nepal, pp. 82, 90 note). North Gokarna is used in contradistinction to Dakshina 
(South) Gokarna called Gokarna (q.v.) (Bardha P„ ch. 216). The Lihga P. (Pt. I, ch. 
92, vs. 134, 135) also mentions two Gokarnas (see also Svayambhu P„ ch. 4). 

Sobhavatt- nagara —The birth-place of Buddha or Kanakamuni (Svayambhu P., ch. 6 ; 
Buddhavamsa in JASB., 1838, p. 794). It has been identified by P, C. Mukerjee with 
Araura in the Nepalese Terai (see Kapilavastu). 

Solomatis—See Saravatl (McCrindle’s Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 186). 

Somandtha —Same as PrabhaSa (Agni P., ch. 109). It was also called Somesvaran&tha 
(Merutunga’s Prabandhachint&mani, ch. I). 

Soma-paTVata—1. The Amarakanfaka mountain, in which the river Nerbuda has got its 
source (Amara-kosha). 2. The southern part of the Hala range along the lower valley 
of the Indus (Rdmdyana, Kishk., ch. 42). 

Soma-tirtha —1. Prabh&sa (see PrabhaSa). 2. A place of pilgrimage in Kurukshetra where 
Tarakdsura was killed by K&rttikeya, the general of the gods (Mbh., Salya P., chs. 44, 
52 ; §akuntald, Act I). 

Some&vara— See Somandtha (Burma P„ ii, ch. 34). 

Some&vara-giri—The mount in which the river Bdn-Gangd has got its source. 

§ 0 p a —The river Sone, which has got its source in the Amarakantaka mountain in Gandwana. 

/ jt was the western boundary of Magadha. It formerly joined the Ganges at Maner 

a little above Bankipore, the Western suburb of Patna, from which its embouchure 
is now sixteen miles distant and higher up the Ganges (Martin’s East. Ind.,1, p. 11 ; 
McCrindle’s Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 187 note; JASB., 1843— Ravenshaw’s Ancient Bed 
of the Sone). The Sone and the Sarayu now join the Ganges at Siughi or rather between 
Sitighi and Harji-Chupra, two villages on the two sides of the Ganges, about two miles to the 
east of Chirand and eight miles to the east of Chupra. At the time of the Rdmdyana (Adi, 
ch. 32) the Sone flowed by the eastern side of R&jagriha, then called Girivtaja or Basumati 
from its founder R&ja, Basu, down the bed of the river Punpun, joining the Ganges at 
Fatwa. At the time of the Mahabharata it appears to have flowed by the present bed 
of the Banas which is immediately west of Arrah (Arch. S. Rep., Vol. VIII, p. 15). 

Sonaprastha— Sonepat (see Kurukshetra) . It is 25 miles north of Delhi, See Pdniprastha. 
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Sonitapura—The ancient Sonitapura is still called by that name, and is situated in Kumaun 
on the bank of the river Ked&r-Gaugd or Mand&kini about six miles from Ush&matha 
and at a short distance from Gupta Kaai (Harivamsa, ch. 174). Uskamatha is on the 
north of Rudra- Prayaga, and is on the road from Hardwar to Kedarn&tha. Gupta-K&si is 
said to have been founded by B&na R&jS, within Sonitapura. A dilapidated fort still exists 
at Sonitapura on the top of a mountain and is called the fort of R4j& Buna. Sonitapura 
was the capital of Bana Raja, whose daughter Ushi was abducted by Aniruddha, the grand¬ 
son of Krishna (Harivan\sa, ch. 175). It was also called Urnavana (Hemakosha and Trik&n- 
daiesha). Major Madden says that Kotalgad or Fort Hastings of the Burvey maps situated 
at Lohoolin Kumaun on a conical peak, is pointed out as the stronghold of Baiiisura, and 
the pandits of Kumaun affirm that Sooi on the Jhoom mountain is the Sonitapura of the 
Pur&nas (JASB., XVII, p. 582). The Matsya Parana (ch. 116) says that the capital of 
B&na Raj4 was Tripura (Teor on the Nerbuda). A ruined fort situated at DamdamA on 
the bank of the river PunarbhavA, fourteen miles to the south of Dinajpur, is called 
“ Bana Raja’s Gad,” and it is said to have been the abode of Bana RAja, whence they 
say Ush& was abducted by Aniruddha, and various arguments are brought in to prove 
this assertion. But the route of Krishna from Dw&rakd to Sonitapura as given in the Hari - 
vamsa (ch. 179) and the description of the place as being situated on a mountain near 
Sumeru, do not support the theory that DamdamA was the ancient Sonitapura. An in¬ 
scription found in the fort proves that it was built by a king of Gaud of the Kamboja 
dynasty. BAna Raj&'s fort in the district of Dinajpur is as much a myth as the Uttara- 
gogriha (northern cowshed) of Raja Virata at KAntanagar in the same district. The 
Assamese also claim Tejpur as the ancient Sonitapura. Devikote on the Kaveri in the 
province of Madras and also Biana, 50 miles south-west of Agra, claim the honour of 
being the site of the ancient Sonitapura. Wilford identifies it with the Mafijupattana 
(Asiatic Researches, Vol. IX, p. 199). 

Sopatma —See Surabhipattana (Periplus, Schoff, p. 46.) 

Soreyya —Not far from Takshasila (Kern’s Manual of Ind. Buddhism, p, 104 ; SBE., XX, 
p. 11). Revata lived here, he presided at the Vaisali Council. 

Sotthivatt —Same as Suktimati, the capital of Chedi (the Cheti of the Buddhists). 

Sovira —See Sauvira. 

SrAvaija-beJigoJa —SrAvana-Belgola, a town in the ’ Hassan district, Mysore, an ancient 
seat of Jaina learning, between the hills Chandrabetta and Indrabetta which contain Jaina 
inscriptions of the fourth and fifth centuries b.c. On the top of the former is a colossal 
statue of the Jaina god Gomatesvara. See also Vindhya-pada Parvata. BhadrabAhu, the 
great Jaina patriarch who had migrated to the South with his followers in order to escape 
the twelve years famine which took place during the reign of Maurya Chandragupta, went to 
. Sr&vana-Beligola from Ujjayini, where he died in 357 b.c. Hence it is a very sacred place 
to the Jainas (Ind. Ant., II, pp. 265, 322 ; III, p. 153; Rice’s Mysore Inscriptions , Intro., 
. p. lxxxvi). See Kunjapura. Maurya Chandragupta became a Jaina ascetic in the latter 
part of his life, and he is said to have died at this place (Rice’s Mysore Gazetteer, I, p. 287). 
SravastI —Sahet-Mahet, on the bank of the river Rapti (ancient Airavati or Achiravati) 
in the district of- Gonda in Oudh. It u'as the capital of Uttara-Kosala, ten miles from 
Balar&mpur, 58 miles north of AyodhyA and 720 miles from Rajgir (Rdmdyana, Uttara, 
ch. 121). The town was founded by Sravasta, a king of the Solar race (Vishnu Purdna, 
. IV, ch. 2, v. 13). Rilmchandra, king of Oudh, when dividing his kingdom, gave SrAvasti 
to his son Lava (VayuP., Uttara, ch. 26). SrAvastiis theSavatthi or Skvatthipura of the 
Buddhists and Chandrapura or Chandrikapuri of the Jainas. At the time of Buddha, 
Praseniklitya or Prasenjit was king of Uttara-Kosala and his capital was at Sravasti ; 
he visited Buddha while the latter was residing at Rajagyiha (see Kundag&ma). Buddha, 



























converted him to his own religion by preaching to him the Kumara-drisht&nta-Sutra. 
Prasenajit had two sons Jeta and Virudhaka by two wives. Sudatta, called also 
An&thapindika or Anathapindada on account of his liberality, was a rich merchant of 
!§r&vasti and treasurer to the king ; he became a convert to Buddhism while Buddha was 
residing at Sit&vana in Rajgir, where he had gone to visit him. On his return to 
Sr&vaati he purchased a garden, one mile to the south of the town, from prince Jeta, to 
whom he paid as its price gold coins (masurctns) sufficient to cover the ar ea he wanted (see 
Jetavana-vihara), and built in it a Vihara, the construction of which was superintended 
by S&riputra (see Nalanda). Buddha accepted the gift of the Vihara, to which additions 
were made by Jeta who became a convert to Buddhism , hence it was called Jetavana 
Andthapindikdrama or simply Jetavana-Vihdra. The Vihara contained two monasteries 
called Gandha-kuti and Kosambakuti which have been identified by General Cunningham. 
The alms-bowl and begging pot and the ashes of Sariputra who died at Nalanda (see 
Nalanda) were brought to Sravasti and a stupa was built upon them near the eastern gate. 
Vis&khH, the celebrated female disciple of Buddha, built here a Vihara- called Purv&rama 
which has been identified by General Cunningham with the mound called Ora Jhfir, about a 
mile to the east of Jetavana (see Bhaddiya). Buddha resided for 25 years at Jetavana- 
VihiLra in the Punyas&la erected by Prasenajit (Cunningham’s Stupa of Bharhut , p. 
90; Arch. S. Rep., I, p. 330; Anc. Geo., p. 407). 416 Jdtakas (birth-stories) out of 498 
were told by Buddha at this place. Devadatta, Buddha’s cousin and brother of his wife 
Yasodharh, who had several times attempted to take away the life of Buddha, died at 
this place during an attempt he again made on his life (see Girivrajapura). Chineha, a 
young woman, is as set up here by the Tirthikas to slander Buddha. The sixteenth 
Buddhist patriarch, Rahulata (see Tamasavana) died at Jetavana-vihara in the second 
century B.C. Prasenajit was a friend of Buddha, but his son Virudhaka or Vidudabha 
who usurped the throne, became a persecutor of the Buddhists. He murdered Jeta, his 
brother, and he slew 500 youths and 500 maidens of Kapilavastu whom he had taken 
prisoners, though his mother V&sabha Khattiyfi or Mallikil was the daughter of a Sakya 
chief by a slave girl Mah&nandfi. (Spence llardy’s Manual of Buddhism, 2nd ed., p. 292. 
and Avaddna Kalpalatd, ch. 11). He was burnt to death within a week as predicted by 
Buddha. Traditionally Sravasti, or as it was called Cliandrikapuri or Chandrapuri , was 
the birth-place of the third Tirthankara Sambhavan&tha and the eighth Tirthaiikara 
Chandraprabhan&tha of the Jainas. There is still a Jaina temple here dedicated to 
Sobhanath which is evidently a corruption of the name of Sam bh av an at h a. The names 
of the 24 Tirthaiikaras of the Jainas with their distinctive signs arc as follows; 1. 
Itishabha T)eva or Adinatha (bull). 2. Ajitanatha (elephant). 3. Sambhavanatha 
(horse). 4. Abhinandana (monkey). 5. Sumatinatha (Krauficha or curlew). 6. 
Padamprabha (lotus). 7. Suparsva (Svastika). 8. Chandraprabkanatha (moon). 9. 
Subidhio&tha or Puskpadanta (crocodile). 10. Sitaln&tha (Srivatsa or white curl of hair). 
II. Sreyfim.san.atha (rhinoceros). 12. Basupujya (buffalo). 13. Bimalan&tha (boar). 
14. Anantan&tha (falcon). 15. Dharmanatha (thunderbolt). 16. Santinatha (deer). 
17. Kunthun&tha (goat). 18. Aranatha (Nandyavartta). 19. Mallin&tha (pitcher). 
20. Munisuvrata (tortoise). 21. Naminatha (blue water-lily). 22. Ncminatha (conch). 
23. P&rsvan&tha (hooded serpent). 24. Mahavira (lion). The name of Sahet-Mahet 
is said to have been derived from “ Mahusetthi ” by which name Sudatta was called, 
and people still call the ruins of Jetavana as “ Set ” ( Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. XII, 
p. 127). The inscription of Govindachandra of Kanouj, dated 1128 a.i>., sets at rest the 
question of identity of Sravasti with .Sahet-mahet, the site of Sahet represents the 
Jetavana, and that of Mahet the city of Sravasti (Dr. Vogel: Arch. 8. Ref)., 1907-9, pp. 
131, 227). 
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Srlbalkaijtha—Same a s Baikantha ( Chaitanya-charitdmnta, II, ch. 9). 

§rlbhoja—Palembang in Sumatra, a seat of Buddhist learning in the seventh century, 
much frequented by the Chinese pilgrims (Beal’s Life of Hiuen Tsiang t Introduction ; 
I-tsing’s Record of the Buddhist Religion: Takakusu’s Introduction, p, xliv). 

6rlhatta—Sylhet ( Yogini Tantra, Pt. II, ch. 6). 

Srikakola—It is a corruption of SrikaiikAH (see 6rlkankAli.) 

Srikahkali—Chikakol in the Northern Circars. It is one of Pithas where Sati’s loin 
is said to have fallen. 

Srlkaatha—Same as Kuruj&ngala. Its capital was BilAspura, thirty-three miles north- 
- west of Shaharanpura ( Kath&saritsagara , ch. 40). Bana Bhatta in his Harshacharita (ch. 
iii, p. 108) says that Sth&nvisvara. (modern Thanes war) was the capital of Srikantha 
which was the kingdom of PrabMkaravarddhana, the father of Harsha or SilAditya II 
and of his brother RAjyavarddhana; Harsha Deva removed his seat of government 
from SthAneAvara to Kanouj. 

Srlkshetra—-1. Puri in Orissa. Ananga Bhima Deo of the GangA dynasty built the 
temple of Jagannatha in 1198 a.d. under the superintendence of his minister named 
Paramahamsa RAjpAi at a cost of forty to fifty lacs of rupees. He reigned from 1175 to 
1202 a.d. But recently it has been proved that the sanctum of the temple of JagannAth 
. was built by Chora GangA Deva, king of Kalinga, to commemorate the conquest of 
Orissa early in the 12th century and Ananga Bhima Deva enlarged the temple, built the 
Jagamohan and made arrangements for the> worship.. According to Mr. Pergusson, the 
temple itself occupies the site where .formerly stood the Dagoba containing the left 
canine tooth, of Buddha (Haveil’s Hist, of Indian and Eastern Architecture , p. 429). The 
town was then called Dantapura and was the ancient capital of Kaliuga (see Dantapura 
and Kalinga.) The GangAvamsi kings reigned in Orissa after the Kesari kings from 1131 
to 1533 a.d., the first king ol the dynasty was Churang or Sarang Deva generally called 
ChodgaugA, and the last king was the son of PratAp Rudra Deva who died in 1532 and 
who 'was a contemporary of Chaitanya (Hunter’s Orissa and Sterling’s Orissa). See 
utkala. The temple of BimalA Devi at Puri is one of the fifty-two Pithas ( Devi-Bhdgavaia, 
bkj VII, ch. 30) where the two legs of Sati are said to have fallen Besides the tem¬ 
ple of JagannAth, the other sacred places at Puri are the Indradyuma-sarovara, 
GundachikA or GunjikA-bAdi or GundiyA-mandapa of the PurAnas (GundachikA being 
the name of Indradyumna’s wife), MAsi’s house; ChandantalAo or Narendra (tank) where 
the Chandana-yAtrA of JagannAtha takes place in the month of BaisAkba every year; 
the 18 NAlas or the bridge of 18 arches built by Kabira Narasinha Deva, king of Orissa, 
in 1390 a.d. where the pilgrim tax was formerly collected and was the western gate 
of the town of Puri. Chaitanya-mahAprabhu lived at KASi.Misra’s house called RAdhA- 
kAnta’s Math. Here in a small room he is said to have lived; in this room are kept 
his wooden Sandals ( kkadam ), his water-pot (kamandalu) and a piece of quilt (kdthd) ; at 
SArvabhauma’s house at a short distance, he used to hear the Bhdgavata Purdna, the 
walls of the reading-room still contain the portraits of Sarvabhattma, Chaitanya and 
RAjA PratApa Rudra Deva in fresco. Near SArvabhauma’s house is a house where 
HaridAsa lived; a miraculous Vahula tree ( Mimusops Elengi) grows here forming an 
arch below which HaridAsa, Chaitanya’s disciple, used to sit. Through a crack in the 
knee of TotA GopinAtha, Chaitanya Deva is said to have disappeared; this temple is in 
the skirt of the town. For the other places of pilgrimage of Srikshetra, see Puru- 
Shottama-kshetra- 2. Prome in Burma, or rather Yathemyo, five miles to the east of 
Prome, founded by Duttabaung 1Q1 years after the Nirvdna of Buddha (Arch. S. Rep., 
1907-8, p. 133). 
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Srimfila—Bhinmal, the capital of the Gurjjaras from about the 6th to the 9th century 

а, d„ 60 miles west of Abu mountain ( Skanda P., firimfila-Mfihfit. as cited in Bomb. Gaz., 
Vol. I, pt. I, p. 461), It is the Pilo-molo or Bhinmal of Hiuen Tsiang, a town of 
Kier-chi-lo or’ Gujjara (see Bhagavanlal Indraji’s Early History of Gujarat, p. 3). 

6rtnagaTa—1. The capital of Kasmir, built by Rajfi Pravarasena about the beginning 
of the fifth century of the Christian era ( Rdjataravgini, bk. HI, vs, 336—363). The Dal 
or the celebrated lake containing the floating gardens, mentioned by Moore in his Balia 
Booh (The Light of the Harem) is situated on the north-eastern side of the city. It con¬ 
tains the Shalimar Bag of Jahangir, the Nasim Bag of Akbar and other beautiful gardens, 
2. Abmedabad in Guzerat (see Karnfivati ). 

&?ingagiri—1, fiiughari-matha, 2. firiugapura, 3- Rishyasrifigapuri, 4. fiing'eri, 

б. firiugeri in Kadur district, Mysore, sixty miles to the west of 'Button-giri which is on 
the north of Belloor, on the left bank of the river Tmiga (Mfidhavfichfijya’s Sankaravijaya, 
ch. 12 ; Archdvatdrasthala-vaibhava-darpanam, p. 87). The presiding deity of the Math a 
is Sarasvati or Saradambfi or Sarad Amma. fi a i) kar a ch ary a established four Manilas or 
monasteries on the four sides of India for the propagation of the Vaidic religion after 
the overthrow of Buddhism, and he placed them under the charge of his four principal 
disciples ('Sankarfichfirya’s Mathdmndya). On the north, the JyotirmatJia (Joshi-matha) 
at Badrinatha was placed under the charge of Tofaka Achfirya who was also known by the 
name of Ananda Giri and Pratardana; on the south, the firii'igeri-matha or '/Sringagiri- 
matha in the Deccan was placed under the charge of Prithvidhar Achfirya, son of 
Prabbfikara of Sribeli-kshetra (for Prithvidhar Acharya see ' Sankaravijaya, ch. 11), 
called also Hastdmalaka, but according to the 'Sankaravijaya, it was in charge of 
Sankara’s principal disciple Suresvara Achfiryya; on the west the 'Sdradd-Matha at 
Dwarikfi in Guzerat under Visvarupa Achfiryya, who was also called Mandana Misfa, 
Suresvara Achfiryya and Bi’ahmasvarupa Achfiryya (Mfidhavfichfirya’s 'Sankaravijaya, 
chs. 8, 10); on the east Govarddhana-matha or Bhogavarddhammatha at Jagannfttha in 
Orissa under Padmapfida Achfiryya who was also called Sanandana ('Sankaravijaya, ch. 
13). Sanandana was the first disciple of Sankara. According to the Brahma-ydmala 
Tantra there are six Mathas: fi&radfi-Matha, Govardhana-Matha, Joshi-Matha, fiingeri- 
Matha, on the west, east, north and south respectively: and the other two Mafhas are 
Sumeru-Matha and Paramatma-Matha. fiaiikarficharya died at the age of thirty-two, ac¬ 
cording to some in the Kali era 3889 or (3889-3101=)788 a.d., according to others in the Kali 
era 2631 or (3101-2631 ==)170 b,c. Mfidhavfichfirya, or as he was called Vidyfiranya, was 
in charge of the Siihgeri-Matha in the fourteenth century of the Christian era; he was the 
author of the Vedantic work called Paiichadasi, Sarva-darsana-sdra-sahgraha, Nidana-mddha- 
va, Sahkara-vijaya and other works; he was bom at Bijayanagara (Golkanda) and was the 
minister of BukkaDevaof the Yadava dynasty of Bijayanagara of Karnfita ; his younger 
brother was Sfiyanfichfirya, the celebrated commentator of the Vedas (Dr. Bhau Daji’s Brief 
Notes on Mddhava and Sayana ; in R. Ghosh’s Literary Remains of Dr. Bhau Daji, p. 159 ; 
Weber’s History of Indian Literature l Mann’s trans., p. 42 note). For an account how 
Bihhfindaka Muni chose firingeri as his hermitage where he lived with his son Kishyasringa 
see Ind. Ant., II, p. 140; Rishyaspingaafter his return from Anga performed asceticism at 
Kigga, si^- wilesjrom firiiigeri. firiugagiriis an abbreviation of Bishyafyihga-giri (Rice’s 
Mysore and Coorg, v oil'll;-p. 413). For the succession of the Gurus of firingeri after 
fiankarfichfirya see Mackenzie Collection, p. 324. 

Srthgav&rapura—Singraur on the river Ganges, twenty-two miles north-west of Allahabad, 
It was the residence of Guhaka Nishfida, who was the friend of Dasaratha and Rfima 
(Rdmdyana, Ayodh., chs. 50, 52). It is also called Rfimachaura. 
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Srihgeri-malha—Same as Spihgagiri- 

Sripatha— Biana, ninety miles east of Jaipur (Indian Antiquary, XV). It was also called 
Pathayampuri (see Pathayampurt). 

Srirahga-kshetra—Same as Srtraiigam. 

Srirahgam—Seringham, two miles to the north of Trichinopoly in the province of Madras. 
It contains the celebrated temple of firi Raiigam, an image' of Vishnu. The temple was 
built by the kings of the Kayak dynasty of Pfindya. It is mentioned as a place of 
pilgrimage in Matsya P. (ch. 22, v. 44) and Padma P. (Uttara kh., ch., 90). Srirahga Mdh&t- 
mya forms a part of the Brahmdnda Parana, an abstract of which is given in the JASB., 
1838, p. 385. Rfimachandra is said to have resided at this place on his way to Lafikfi. 
Rfimfinuja, the celebrated founder of a Vaishnavite sect, lived and died here at the middle 
of the 11th century. He was born at firiperambudur or firi Permatoor in the Chingleput 
district in 1016 aid. About a mile from the temple of firi Raiigam at a place called 
Tiruvfinaikfival the temple of Jambukesvara is situated. Jambukesvara is the Apa (water) 
image of Mahfideva, being one of the five Bhautika-murttis or elementary images (see 
Chidambara). It is a phallic image around which water is continually bubbling up 
from the fissures between the tiles on the, floor, evidently caused by some artesian well. 
It was visited by Chaitanya (Chaitanyacharitdmrita). Cf. Kalahasti. 

^rirahga-pattana— Seringapatam in Mysore (Garuda P., I, 81). 

Sri-Saila_1. It is situated in the Karnal country in the Balaghaut Ceded districts, and 

on the south side of the Krishnfi river, at the north-western extremity of the Karnul 
territory, about 102 miles W.S.W. of Dharanikota and 82 miles E.N.E. of Karnul and 
60 miles from the Krishna station of the G.I.P. Railway. Dr. Burgess found it to be an 
isolated hill about 1570 feet high, surrounded cm three sides by the river Krishna and on the 
fourth partly by the Bhimanakollam torrent. The present temple dates from the sixteenth 
century and resembles the Hazara Rfima temple of Bij ayanagara (Buddhist Stupas of Amara- 
vati, p. 7 ; Burgess’s Antiquities of Kathiawad and Kachh, p. 233; Hamilton’s East India 
Gazetteer, Perwuttum ). It is also called firi Parvata and Parwattam. It contains the temple 
of Mallikfirjuna, one of the twelve great Lingas of Mahfideva and Brahmarambhfi Devi 
(Bardha Purdna, ch. 85; Mfidhavfichfirya’s Sahkara-vijaya, ch. 10; M&lati-Mddhava, Acts I, 
IX). From the name of the goddess, the mountain was called Brahmarambhfi-giri or briefly 
Brahmaragiri—the Po-lo-mo-ki-li of Hiuen Tsiang, where Nfigfirjuna lived. For a descrip¬ 
tion Af the temple see Asiatic Researches, 1798. See AmarefeVara. Pfitfila-Gangfi, which is 
a branch of the Krishna, flows past firisailam. King Verna, son of Prola, built a flight of 
steps and a hall at firisailam in the 12th century a.d. (Ep.Ind.fVol. HI, pp. 59,64,291). 2. 
A portion or peak of the Malaya or Cardamum mountain which is the southern portion of 
the Western Ghats. It was visited by Chaitanya (Chaitanya-charilamtita, II, ch. 9; fiyamlal 
Goswami’s Gaurasundara, p. 215. 

Srl-sthanaka—Thfina, in the province of Bombay ; it was once the capital of Northern 
Koiikana (see Kohkapa). It was the seat of a reigning family called Silahara, hence it 
was called Puri of the Silaharas (Da Cumha’s Hist . of Chaiil and Bassein, pp. 130,168). 

&rivard dhana-pura— Kandy in Ceylon, built by Walgam AbKa Mahfirfijfi (Tennant’s Ceylon, 
Vol. I, p. 414 5 Ddthdvamsa, Introduction, p. xix). But this identification has not been 
approved by Dr. Rhys Davids who agrees with Mr. K. J. Pohath that firivarddhana- 
pura is about three and half miles from Damba-deniya in the Kurumegalla district (The 
Questions of King Milinda, p. 303). See Dantapura. Bishop Copleston is also of opinion 
that firivarddhanapura was not the ancient name of Kandy, firivarddhanapura still 
exists; it was founded by Parfikramab&hu III in the 13th centurv (Bishop Copleston’s 
Buddhism in Magadha and Ceylon, p, 236), 
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§rughna—KftJsi in tho Jaunsar district, on the east of Sirmur (Beal’s RWC., I, p. 186 note). 
Cunningham identifies Srughna with Sugh near K&lsi, on the right bank of the Budhi- 
yamuna, forty miles from Thaneswar, and twenty miles to the north-west of Saharanpur, 
in the Ambala District, Punjab (Anc. Geo., p. 345). It was visited by Hiuen Tsiang in 
the 7th century. The kingdom of 5rughna extended from Thaneswar to the Ganges and 
from the Himalaya to Mozuffarnagara including the whole of Dehra Dun, portion of 
Sirbind, Ky&rdfl, Dun and the Upper Doab (Cal. Rev., 1877, p. 67). 

Stambhapura— Same as Stambha-tirtha (Inscriptions from Gimar ; Merutuiga’s Prabandha- 
chintdmani , Tawney’s trans., p. 143). The Astacampra of the Periplus (Mr. Schofi's 
‘ translation) and the Astakapra of Ptolemy (McCrindle, p. 146) appear to be transcriptions 
of Stambhakapura or Stambhapura. But see Hastaka-vapra 
Stambha-tirtha —Khambhat or Kambay in Guzerat (Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 23). Khambhat 
or Kh&mbha is a corruption of Stambha. The local name of Kambay is TkmbAnagari 
(Bomb. Gaz., Vol. 1, Pt. I, p. 208 note). It is also called Stambhapura. The consecration 
of Hemachandra, the celebrated lexicographer, as a Jaina monk, took place in the temple 
of S&ligavasahik’a at Stambha-tirtha in the reign of Kum4rap41a in the 12th century 
(Prabandhachinldmani, p. 143). 

Stana —A country to the north of India (Garuda P., I, 55). Same as Knstana. 

StMnesvara —Thaneswar (see Kurukshetra). Sth&neswara, or properly speaking Sthknviavj^ a, 
was the place where the Liiiga worship was first established (Bdmana Pur dm, ch. 44) 
See 6rikantha. It is 25 miles south of Ambala on the river Sarasvatf. 

Sthana-tirtha— Same as Sthane&vara (Mahabhdrata, Salya, ch. 13 ; Bdmana P., ch. 44). 

King Vena was cured here of his leprosy (Bdmana P.,'ch. 47). 

Strf-rajya —A country in the Himalaya immediately on the north of Brahmapura, which 
has been identified with Garwal and Kumaun. In the seventh century it was called 
Suvamagotra or the mountain of gold (Vikramdhkadevackarita, XVIII, 57 ; Garuda P., ch. 
65). It was the country of the Amazons, the queen of which was Pramilk who fought 
with Arjuna (Jaimini-bhdrata, eh. 22). That an Amazonian kingdom existed in tho trans* 
Himalayan valley of the Sutlej, as stated by Hiuen Tsiang is confirmed by Atkinson’s 
Himalayan Districts. He says that the Nu-wang tribe in Eastern Tibet w r as ruled by a 
' woman who was called'Pinchiu. The people in each successive reign chose a woman for 
their sovereign (Sherring’s Western Tibet, p. 338). 

Subhadrd — Tho river Irawadi. 

Subhakdta —Adam’s Peak in Ceylon (Upham’s Rdjaratndkari). 

Subhavastu —Same as Suvastu (Cunningham’s Anc. Geo., p. 81). 

Subrahmapya —1. K&rttikasvami, about a mile from Tiruttani, a station on the Madras 
and Southern Mahratta Kailway, on the river KumaradMr&, 51 miles from Madras. It 
was- visited’ by Saakarach4rya (Anandagiri’s Sankaravijaya, Cal. ed. ch., 11, p. 69). It 
is also called Kum&rasv&mi (seo Kumarasvami). 2. The Subrahmanya hill, now called 
Pushpagiri, is a spur of the Western Ghats on the north-western boundary of Coorg in 
the South Canara district of Madras. 3. See Suddhapurl. 

Suchakshu —The river Oxus; it was also called Vakshu (Siva P., Dharma Samhitd, ch. 33). 

Saddmipur! —Porebander in Guzerat, where Sudfima or Sridania lived (Bhdgavata P., X, 
ch. 80). It was the port of Chaya. 

Sudariana-dwtpa— Same as Jambudvfpa (Rdm&yana, bk. IV). 

Sudarsana-sara —A celebrated lake in Kathiawar in the valley round the ^foot of Girnar, 
formed by Pushyagupta, a governor under Maurya Chandragupta, by damming up a stream. 
The lake was repaired by Chakrapdlita, the son of Parnadatta, the governor of Saurdahfra 
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at the time of Skandha Gupta, in 137 of the Gupta era (The Rudraddman Inscription 
of Junagar in JASB., Vol. VII; Corpus Ins. Ind., HI, p. 88). See Girlnagara It was 
visited by Nitydnanda (Chaitanya-Bhdgavata, Adi, ch. VI). 

Suddhapurl—Teruparur, in the Trichinopoli district, sacred to the god Subrahmanya 
(Skanda P„ Sankara-Samhitd, Siva-Rahasya, quoted in Prof. Wilson’s Mackenzie Collection, 
p. 144). 

Sudhanya-kafaka —See Dhanakataka. (Havell’s Ancient and Mediaeval Architecture of India, 
p. 140). 

Sudhapura—Soonda in North Canara (Thornton’s Gazetteer). 

Sudharmanagara—Thatun in Pegu, on the river Sit'ang, about forty miles north of 
Martaban. 

Sudra —Same as Sddraka ( Vishnu P., IV, 24). 

Sttdraka —The country of the Sddrakas of the Mahabhdrata, Oxydrakai or Alexander’s 
historians and the Sudraki of Pliny, between the Indus and the Sutlej above the junction of 
the five rivers near Mithankot and south of the district of Multan (McCrindle’s Invasion of 
India by Alexander the Great, p.236 and Map; and Mbh., Sabh&,ch. 32 ; Ind. Ant.,I, p. 23). 
Their capital was Uch (called Kuchchee in JASB., XI, p. 371). 

Sugandha—Nasik on the Godavari. It is one of the fifty-two Pithas whcpe' Sati’s nose is 
said to have fallen (Paldma P., Adi Kh., ch. 32). 

SUgandhavarti—Saundatti, in the Belgaum district in the presidency of Bombay. It was 
the later capital of the Ratta chieftains (Bhandarkar’s Early Hist, of the Ddckan). It r was 
afterwards called Vonugrama or Velugrdma, the modern Belgaum (Sewell’s Sketch of the 
Dynasties of Southern India, p, 894). 

Suhma— Suhma has been identified by Nilakanfha, the celebrated commentator of the 
Mahdbhdrata with Rftdha (see Rad ha and Trikalinga). It was conquered by Pandu 
(Mbh., Adi P., ch. 113). In the Brihat-samhitA (eh. 16), Sumha is placed between Bahga 
and Kalinga and it is mentioned as an independent country in the Matsya Purdm (ch. 113) 
and Kalki Purdna (ch. 14). Bigandet says in his Life of Gautama (see also Lalitavistara, 
ch. 24) that the two merchants Tapusa and Palikat (Bhallika) who gave honey and other 
articles of food to Buddha, came from Okkalab near Rangoon, but according to Dr. Kero 
from Ukkala or Utkala. They arrived at a port called Surama where they hired five hundred 
carts to carry their merchandise. This port has been identified with the port of Tamralipta 
(Dr. Satis Chandra VidyibushanaV Buddha-deva,j>. 143 note) ; this identification is perhaps 
correct as Surama may he a corruption of Sumha. In the mediaeval period R&dha was called 
Lkfa, L4ra or L&la. In the Daiakumdracharita, ch. VI, D&malipta or Tamluk is mentioned 
as being situated in Sumha, though in the Mahdbhdrata (Sabh& Parva, ch. 29) and in the 
Matsya Purdna (ch. 114), Sumha and T&mralipta appear to have been diSerent countries. 
(See the history of Sumha or West Bengal in my Notes on the History of the District of Hughly 
or Ancient Rdda in the JASB., 1910, p. 699). There was another country by the name of 
Sumha in the Punjab conquered by Arjuna. It appears from the Vishnu Purdna (pt. IV, 
ch. 18) that B31i, a descendant of Yay&ti by his fourth son Anu, had five sons Anga, Baiiga, 
Kalinga, Sumha and Pundra, after whom five kingdoms were named. Buddha delivered 
the Janapada Kalydni Suita while dwelling in a forest near the town of Desaka in the 
country of Sumbha as Sumha was also called (Telapatta-Jdtaka in Jdtaka, Vol. I, p. 232). 
Suhmottara—It is the same as Uttara (Northern) Rddha (Matsya P„ ch. 113); see Rddha 
Some of the other Pur&nas have got Brahmottara which is evidently a mistake for Suh- 
mottara (Brahmdnda P., ch. 49). 

Sfikara-kshetra—Soron on the Ganges, twenty-seven miles north-east of Itah, United 
Provinces, where Hirany&ksha was slain by Vishnu in his incarnation as Varhha ( (Boai) 









who held up the earth with his tusks from sinking ( Bardha.P ., ch. 137). It contains a 
temple of VarAha-Lakshmi. The river close by is known as^Buda-GarigA or properly the 
ancient bed of the Ganges, Tulsi DAs, the celebrated Hindi poet, was reared up at this place 
during his infancy when he was deserted by his parents. See RenukA-tlrtha. For further 
particulars, see Soron in Ft. II of this work. . 

Sukla-tirtha—Ten. miles north-east of Broach in Guzerat, a sacred place near which are 

‘ also HumkAreivara-tirtha and Ravi-tirtha ( Padma P., Svarga Kh., ch. 9; Revised Lists of 
the Antiquarian Remains in the Bombay Presidency, V ol. VIII, p. 102). There is an ancient 
banian tree at Sukla-tirtha. ChAnakya, the celebrated minister of Maurya Chandragupta, 
is said to have resided at Sukla-tirtha (Padma P., Svarga, ch. IX ; Matsya P., ch. 191, 
v. 14). 

Suktim&na-parvata—The portion of the Vindhya range which joins the PAripatra and 
the Riksha-parvata, including the hills of Gondwana, the Chhota Nagpur hills and the 
Mahendra range (see Karma Purdna, ch. 47). 

Suktimatf —1. The river SuvarnarekhA in Orissa. 2. A river which rises in the KolAhala 
mountain and flowed through the ancient kingdom of Chedi, modern Bundelkhand (Mbh., 
Adi, ch. 63). General Cunningham has identified it with the MahAnadl and Mr. Beglar 
with the Sakri in Bihar (Arch. 8. Rep., vol. XVI, p. 69 ; vol. VIII, p. 124). Mr, Pargiter 
has correctly identified it with the river Ken (Kane) (JRA8., 1914, p. 290 and his Mdrkand., 
P„ ch. 47, p. 285). 3. Suktimati was the capital of Chedi (Mbh., Vana, ch. 22). Itisthe 
Sotthivati of the Buddhists (Chetiya-Jdtaka in the Jdtaka, Cam. Ed., Ill, p. 271). See 
Chedi. 

SukumAri —See Kumfiri, 3. (Matsya P., ch. 113). 

Shlabheda-tirtha—See SalapAqi. 

Sulakshlljl—The river GogA which falls into the Ganges. 

SAlapAp?—Sulpan MahAdeo or Makri Fall, a place of pilgrimage near the junction of the 
Nerbuda and a mountain stream called Sarasvati. It is also called Sdlabheda (Skanda P., 
RevA kh., ch. 44, 49; Thornton’s Gazetteer, s.v. Nerbudda). 

Sulkthika—SulAthika of the Dhauli inscription of Aioka has been identified by James 
Prinsep with SurAstrika (JASB., 1838, pp. 253, 267) or Surashfra. 

Sulochanfi—The river Banas in Guzerat (Rrihat-Jyotishdrijava). 

Sum&gadh!—The river on which RAjagriba (Rajgir) in the district of Patna is situated (Prof. 
Max Duncker’s History of Antiquity, trans. by Abbott, p. Ill), Sumagadhi is evidently the 
Sone which flowed through the town of RAjgir in Magadha. It is described in the Rdmd- 
yana (Adi, ch. 32), as “ looking beautiful as a garland within the five principal hills.” 
But it should be observed that the Sone formerly flowed through Rajgir through the 
present bed of the Sarasvati and was called MAgadhi (Ram., I, ch; 32): see Girivraja. 

Sumana-kHta—Sripada; Adam’s Peak in Ceylon. The footprint on the 'peak is worship¬ 
ped by the Hindus, Buddhist and Mahomedans alike, each claiming it to be that of their 
own god. It is one of the highest mountains in the island (Muthu Coomara Swamy’s 
D&thdvamsa, p. 21). 

Sumbha—Same as Suhma. 

Sumeru-parvata —1. The Rudra Himalaya in Garwal, where the river Ganges has got its 
source ; it is near BadarikA-Asrama (Mbh., S&nti, chs. 335, 336). It is>also called' Paficha 
Parvata from its five peaks: Rudra Himalaya 1 , Vishnupuri, Brahmapuri, Udgarikantha 
and Svargarohini (Fraser’s Tour through the Himala Mountains, pp. 470, 471; Anandale’s 
Popular Encyclopedia, s.v. Himalaya). Four of the five PAndavas died at the last mountain 
(see Gangotri). The Matsya Purdna (ch. 113) says that Sumeru Parvata is bounded on the 
north by Uttara-kuru, on the south by BhAratavarsha, on the west by KetumAlA and on the 
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east by BhadrAivavarsha; and the Padma Purdna (ch. 128) mentions that the Ganges issues 
from the Sumeru Parvata and falls into the ocean flowing through BhAratavarsha on the 
south. The KedArnAtha mountain in Garwal is still traditionally known as the original 
Sumeru (JASB., XVII, p. 361). According to Mr. Shewing all local traditions fix Mount 
Meru as lying direct to the north of the Aim ora district (Western Tibet, p. 40). 2. A mountain 
in SAkadvipa, called also Meru (Mbh., Bhishma, ch. 11 ). It is the Mount Meros of Arrian 
near Mount Nysa or Neshadha of the Brahmdnda P. (eh. 35) ; the Hindukueh mountain 
(see McCrindle’s Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 180). 

Sundha-deba—TipArA and Arracan. 

SuparijA—1. The Vainateya GodAvari, an oflshoot of the Vasishfhi GodAvari which is 
the most southerly branch of the GodAvari (Brahma P., ch. 100). 2. Same as the mountain 
called Ydmuna (q.v.) (Devi-Bhdgavata, VI, ch. 18; compare Imperial Gazetteer, s.v. Tons). 

Surabhl—Sorab, in the north-west of Mysore, which was in the possession of Jamadagni, 
father of ParasurAma (Rice’s Mysore Inscriptions: Intro., p. xxviii). SeeKuntalaka- 
pura. 

Sdrabhipattana—Kuhattur, the capital of Surabhi or Sarab in Mysore (Mbh., SabhA, 
ch. 30). It is the Sopatma (q.v.) of the Periplus and Kuntalakapura of the Jaimini- 
Bhdrat ; it was conquered by Sahadeva, 

§ftrasena— 1 The kingdom of which MathurA was the capital (Harivamia, chs. 55 , 91 ; 
Biihatsamhitd, ch. xiv, v. 3). Sura, the father of Vasudeva and Kunti, gave his name 
to the country of which he was the king. 

Sur&shtra—KathiAwad and other portions of Guzerat. (Mbh., VAna., 88 ). See Sau- 
rashfra. It has been identified with Surat, though perhaps wrongly as it is not an old 
town, but founded on the ancient site of Suryapura. According to some, however 
“ Surat is a remarkable old city. It abounds in monuments of departed greatness (Miss 
Carpenter’s Six months in India, vol. I, p. 82; Padma, P., Uttara, ch. 62). SurAshtra is 
the SulAthika or SurAshfrika of the fifth tablet of the Dhauli inscription of Aioka 
(JASB., 1838, p. 237). For a list of the Sah kings of SurAshfra, see Ibid., p. 351 . Not 
far from the town of Surat there is a sacred village called PulpAra on the TApti which is 
visited by pilgrims and Sannydsis from the most remote parts of India. 

SurathAdri—The Amarakanfaka mountain in which the rivers Narbuda and Sone have 
got their sources (Mdrkandeya P., ch. 57). 

SurpAraka—It has been identified by Cunningham with Surat. Dr. R. L. Mitra, evidently 
following Yule, identifies SurpAraka of the Buddhist period with Sipelar (Sippara of Pto¬ 
lemy), a seaport near the mouth of the KrishnA (Lalita-vistara, p. 10 note). But these 
identifications are not correct. The Chaitanya-charitamnla places it to the south of 
Kolhapur. McCrindle places it (Soupara of Ptolemy) about one hundred miles to the 
south of Surat near Paum in his map of Ancient India in his Megasthenes and Arrian. 
The Brihat-Jyotishdrnava gives the following boundaries of SurpAraka-kshetra : on the 
east the SahyAdri, on the west the sea, on the north the Baitaraninadi, and on the 
south the Subrahmaniya. ParasurAma is said to have resided on the Chaturafigana-hill 
of SurpArkkakshetra (Mbh., >§4nti, ch. 49). The Bhdgavata (X, ch. 79) places it on the 
north of Gokarna. It has been correctly identified with SupAra or Sopara in the district 
of Thana, 37 miles north of Bombay and about four miles north-west of Bassein 
where one of the edicts of the Aioka was published (Smith’s Aioka, p. 129; Journal of 
the Bom. Br. of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. XV, p. 272; Bhagawanlal Indraji’s 








Antiquarian Remains at Sopara and Padana). Burgess'also identifies it with Supara in 
the Konkana near Bassein (Antiquities of Katkiarmd and Kachh, p. 131). It was the 
ancient capital of Aparanta or the Northern Kofikana (Dr. Bhandarkar’s History of the 
Deklcan, sec. Ill, p. 9). The Pandavas rested at this holy place on their way to Pra- 
bh&sa (Mahdbhdrata, Vana, ch. 118). It is mentioned in the Periplus (2nd century a.d., 
as Ouppara ; perhaps it is the Ophir or Sophir of the Bible as Sauvira was too much 
inland.' Surpkraka was included in Aparknta-desa ( Brahma Parana, ch. 27, v. 58). 

SQryanagara—Srinagar in Kashmir. The Mahomedans changed the name into Srinagar 
(Bernier’s Travels, Constable’s Ed., p. 397 note). 

Shryapura—Surat (JASB., vol. VI, p. 387; J. Prinsep, Bdsmdld, 1, 61). At Surat, 
Sankarach&rya wrote his celebrated commentary on the Vedanta, Dr. Rhys Davids 
derives the name of Surat from Sauvira ( Buddhist India, p. 38). Sur&sh(,ra is perhaps 
wrongly identified with Surat (see Surashtra). 

Susarmapura—The ancient name of Kot Kangra (Ep. Ind., I, p. 103 note; II, p. 483). 
See Nagarkot. 

e 

Snsariu — The name of a river in the Nadistuti of the Rig- Veda (X, 75); ai tributary of 
the Indus. 

Sushoma—The river Sindhu in tho Pan jab (Rig- Veda, X, 75). The Indus. It is perhaps 
the Zoanes of Megasthenes, the modern Suwan ( Vedic Index of Names and Subjects vol. 
II, p. 461). 

datudrl—The river Sutlej in the Punjab. (Rig.- Veda, X, 75). 

Suvahd —The river Banas in Rajputana. 

Suvama —The river Rim-Gauga in Oudh and Rohilkhand (Wilford ; Asia. Res., XIV, p, 
.410). • ' 

Suvarnabhami—Burma (Brihat-satrMta, ch. xiv, v. 31; Tumour’s Mahdvanisa, ch. XII). 
Its classic name in Burmese documents is Son&pararita, the Chryse Regia of Ptolemy. 
But Fergusson identifies it with Thatun on the Sitang river, forty miles north of 
Martaban; it was the Golden Chersonese of the classical geographers (Havell, Hist, of 
Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 612). It comprised the coast from the Sitang 
river to the Straits (Gray’s Buddhaghosuppatti, p. 25). Phayre has identified it with 
Pegu (Ramanya),' of which the capital was Thatan (JASB., 1873, p. 24). The 
Mahdvamsa (ch. XII) relates that after the third Buddhist Synod in 246 B.c., Asoka 
despatched two missionaries, Sona and Uttara, to Suvarna-bhumi for proselytising the 
land. They landed at the port of Golanagara, about 30 miles north-west of Thatun 
(JASB., 1873, p. 27). The Shwe Dagon Pagoda of Rangoon was built by Bhalluka and 
Trapusha on the eight hairs presented to them by Buddha (Asiatic Researches, vol. 
XVI; JASB., 1859, p. 473). 

Suvarpaglrl—Mr. Krishna J§&stri has identified Suvarnagiri with Maski, situated to the 
west of Siddapur in Mysore, where he has recently discovered a minor rock Edict of ASoka. 
The importance of this Edict lies in the fact that it contains the name of Asoka, where¬ 
as the other Edicts mention the name of Piyadasi, Suvarnagiri was one of the four towns 
where a Viceroy was stationed by Asoka, the other three being Taxila, Ujjain and Tosali 

in Kali/iga (V._ A. Smith’s Asoka, pp. 44, 73, 138). BQhler was inclined to look for 
Suvarnagiri somewhere in the Western Ghats. 
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Suvareagrkma —Somlrgaon, which is now a collection of insignificant villages, such as MagrtU 
pflrk, Painam, Go&ldi and Aminpur in Bikrampura in the Narainganja sub-division of 
the district of Dacca, is situated on the opposite side of Munshiganja, 021 the river Dhale- 
svari, about 13 miles to the south-east of Dacca. It is the Souanagoura of Ptolemy. It 

. was the capital of Eastern Bengal before Bakhtiar Khilji’s invasion in 1203 ; it was 
famous for its fine muslins (Dr. Wise: JASB., 1874, p. 83; Ananda Bhaffa’s Ball&ia. 
charitam, ch. 1 ; Taylor’s Dacca, p. 106; Rena ell’s Memoir, 17 85, p. 49). It flourished 
at the time of the Vaisya (merchant) named Sanaka who migrated to Bengal from 
Ramgad, forty-five miles to the north-west of Jaipur, in the time of Adisura, king of 
Bengal, who conferred on him the title of Suvarna Banik. According to Mr. Bradley- 
•Birt, the descendants of Lakshman Sen a, after Bakhtiyar Khilji’s easy victory over 
him in Nadia, fled to Son&rg&on on account of its secure position and lived there till 
the time of Danuj Roy, the grandson of Lakshman Sena, who submitted to Emperor 
Balin, when the latter went to chastise his rebel viceroy Tughril Khan. Since that 
date for three or four centuries up to the time of Isha Khan, who lived in the reign of 
Akbar and who had married §on& Bibi, the widowed daughter of Ch&nd Roy, zemindar 
of Bikrampur, Sonarg&on was the headquarters of Mahomedan rtde in Eastern Bengal. 
(For the history of Sonfirgaon, see Mr. Bradley-Birt’s Romance of an Eastern Capital, ch. 
III.) On the fall of Sonkrg&on, Dacca became the capital of Bengal, during the adminis¬ 
tration of Islam Khan, governor of Bengal under Jehangir. In 1704 the capital was 
removed from Dacca to Murshidabad. 

Suvaruamanasa —The river SonA-kosi (Kalikd P., ch. 77 ; Bisvakosha, s.v. Kdmarupa) 1 

see Mahakau^ika. 

Suvaruamukharf —The river Suvarnamukhi. or Suvarnamukhari on which K&lahasti 
is situated (see Kalahasti). The name is mentioned in the Sim P., II, ch. 10. 

SuvarOarekhS —1. The river Pal&sini which flows by the side of the Gixnar hili (see 
Glrinagara) . 2. A river in Orissa, which is still called by that name (see Kapha). 

Suvastu —1. The Swat river now called by the name of Sihonpedra Nadi (Mahdbhdrata, 
Bhtshma, ch. IX), the Suastos of Arrian. It is the Subhavastu of Hiuen Tsiang (see 
JASB., 1839, p. 307 ; 1840, p. 474—Lassen). The united stream of the Panjkoora and 
the Swat rivers falls into the Kabul river. Pushkaravati or Pushkal&vati, the capital of 
GAndhkra or Gandharva-desa, stood on this river near its junction with the Kabul 

• river (see Pushkalavatt). The Swat river has its source in the fountain called Nfiga- 
Apal&la. 2. Swat (P&nini’s (Ashtddhydyl). Buddhist writers included Swat in tho 
country of Udyana. The country of Swat is now inhabited by the Yusufzais. It was 
at Swat that Raja Sivi or, properly speaking, Usinara of the Mahdbhdrata and the 
Sivi-Jdtaka, gave his own flesh to the hawk to save the dove. The capital of Sivi of 
the !sivi-Jdtaka was Ari((hapura or Arishthapura (Jdtaka, Cam. Ed., IV, p. 250). 
Charbag is the present capital of Swat (JASB., 1839, p. 311). See Sibl. But according to 
the Mahd-Ummagga-Jdtaka (Jdtaka, VI, p. 215, Cam. Ed.), Sivi was between Bideha 
and Panch&la. 

Sv&nl-tirtha—1. See KumSra-swSmi (Kurma P., Upari, ch. 36, vs. 19, 20). 2. In 
Tirupati in Madras. 

Svatl —Bame as Svetl. 

Svayambbunatha—Simbhun&tha, a celebrated place of pilgrimage in Nepal, about a mile 
and a half to the west of Katmandu. It contains a Buddhist Chaitya (typified by a pair 
of eyes on the crown of edifice), dedicated to Svayambhun&tha, a M&nasi or Mortal 
Buddha. It *is associated with MafijuSri Bodhisatva who came from Mahl-China to 
Nepal (Wright’s History of Nepal, pp. 23,78). The Chaitya is situated on the Gopuehchha 
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mountain, which in the three former Yugas was called Padma-giri, Bajrakfita, and Gofriuga 
respectively. It contained a sacred lake called Kalihrada,'which was desecrated by ManjuSrf 
The Svayxmbhu Purana, a Buddhist work of the ninth century, gives an account of the 
origin of the SvayambhunAtha Chaitya, and extols its sanctity over all places of Buddhist 
pilgrimage. According to Dr. RAjendralAl Mitra, its author Manjusri lived in the early 
part of the tenth century (R. L. Mitra’s Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal, p. 249) 
Prachandadeva, king of Gauda, became a Buddhist Bhikshu under the name of gantikara 
aiid caused the SvayambhunAtha Chaitya to bo built (Smyambhu Purd»a eh VII ■ Bard}, ',, 
P. t ch. 215, v. 38). ' ’ ’ “ 

**T*r.*r l J Sim c P r }}' ch - 10) ' See KAshthamandapa, Manjupatan and NepAla 
S ch *112 y T 38) P ° rtl0n ° f ^ Himakya t0 tbe eastofTibet {Mbh., SabhA, 27; MatsyaP 

Swett-The river Swat in the Panjab (Big.- Veda, X, 75 ; Sim P., ch. 10). It was also called 
Sweta ; the Suvastu (q. v.) of the Mahdbhdrata. 

SyAmalanatha-SAmalji in Main KAnthA, Bombay Presidency. The temple of SAmlajfis said 
to have been built m the fifteenth century in an old city (Padma P., Sj-ishfi ch 11 • 
Antiquarian Remains in the Bombay Presidency , VIII, p. 237). See SAmalanfttha 
Syandlkl-The river S.i, seven miles south of Jaunpur Tnd twenty.five miles north of 
Benares (P. N. Ghose’s Travel and Ramayam, AyodhyA-kAnda, ch. 49). 

Syeni—The river Kane or Ken in Bundelkhand (Matsya P., ch. 113, v. 25). See KaraA- 
vatt. It is very unlikely that the name of Ken, which is a great river, should not be men¬ 
tioned, though it has its source in the same rivershed as the Tonse, Paisuni, etc. Under 
phonetic rules Syeni would become Keni or Ken. But see 6uktimath 

T. 

Tagara—See Dharagara. Dr. Fleet has identified it with Ter (Thair), 95 miles south-east of 
PaithAna, m the Waldrug district of Hyderabad. Tagara is mentioned in the inscriptions 
found at Tanna (Thana) and Satara bonder’s Modem Traveller, Vol. X, p 286) Dr 
Bhagavanlal Indraji identifies it with Junnar in the Poona district (Early History % 
Gujarat), and Rev. A. K. Nairne and Sir R. Q. Bhandarkar (Early History of the DekVal 
sec. viii, p. 32) with Darur or Dharur in the Nizam’s Dominions (Bom. Ga z ., Vol I Pt II ’ 
16 ; note 3). Wilford identifies it with Devagiri or Daulatabad, Dr. Burgess’ with Roza nefr 
, Devagiri, and Yule with Kulbarga. It has also been identified with Trikuta (sea Trffc-nt.i 
Tailanga—Same as Telihgana. K ta h 

Tailapami—The river Pennair in the province of Madras on which Nellore is situated 
Talttirl—Tartary { Bhavishya Purana, Pratisarga Parva, pt. iii, ch. 2, p. 35). 

TAjika-Persia, celebrated for its fine breed of horses (Nakula’s Aivachikitsitam, ch. 2 ) 
Takka-deSa—Between the BipAsA andtheSindhu rivers in the Panjab. It was thecountrv 
of the VAhikas (Rdjatarahgini, V, v. 150; Mbh., Karna, ch. 44). Same as Mada-defel 
(Hemchandra’s Abhidhanachinldmani) , and Aratta. 

TakshasilA Taxila, in the district of Rawalpindi in the Panjab. General Cunningham 
places the site of the city near Shahdheri, one mile north-east of KAlA-kA-serai be¬ 
tween Attock and Rawalpindi, where he found the ruins of a fortified city (see Del- 
merick’s Notes on Archeological Remains at Shah-ki-Dheri and the Site of Taxila in 
JASB,, 1870, p. 89; Arch. S. Rep., Vol. II, p. 125). St. Martin places it at Hasan 
Abdul, eight miles north-west of Shah-dheri. TakshasilA is said to have been founded 
by Bharata, brother of RAmachandra, after the name of his son Taksha, who was 
' placed here as king (Rdmdyana, Uttara, chs. 114, 201). In the Divydvaddna (Dr. R. 
Mitra’s Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal, p. 310), however, it is mentioned that 
.Buddha in a former birth was king of BhadrasilA- and was known by the. name of 


ChandraprabhA : he allowed himself to be decapitated by a Brahmin beggar, and since 
then the town is called TakshasilA. The Kathdsaritsdgafa (Bk. VI, ch. 27, and Tawney’s 
trans., Vol. I, p. 235) placed it on the bank of the Bitasta (Jhelum). Omphi (Ambhi), 
king of Taxila, submitted to Alexander when he invaded it. Aioka resided at TakshasilA. 
when he was viceroy of the Panjab during the lifetime of his father (Asoka-avaddna, 
in Dr. R. L. Mitra’s Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal, pp. 6 f.). Asoka’s elder 
brother, Sumana, was viceroy of this place when BindusAra died : he lost his life in a 
battle with Asoka, and the latter, became king of Magadha. It was at one time the 
capital of GAndhAra ( Nandi-visdla Jdtaka on Dr. Rhys David’s Buddhist Birth-stories, 
Vol 1, p. 266; Sarambha Jdtakam Jdt., Cam. Ed., Vol. I, p. 217) and a celebrated place of 
Buddhist pilgrimage. TakshasilA contained the celebrated university of Northern India 
(Rdjovdda-Jdtaka) up to the first century a.d., like Balabhi of Western, NAlanda of 
Eastern, KAnchipura of Southern, and Dhanakataka of Central India. It was at 
TakshasilA that Panini, the celebrated grammarian, (Dr. Satis Chandra VidyAbhu- 
shana’s Buddhadeva, p. 220, Havell’s Ancient and Medieval Architecture of India, p. 140), 
and Jivaka, the celebrated physician in the court of BimbisAra (Mahavagga, VIII. 1. 7), 
received their education. Jivaka wa3 the son of Abhaya by a prostitute named SAlAvati 
and grandson of BimbisAra, king of Magadha. While yet an infant, he left RAjagriba 
to study the art of medicine at TakshasilA, where he was taught by Atreya. Most 
probably ChAnakya was also educated here. (Tumour’s Mahdvamsa, Intro., and Hima- 
candra’s Sihavirdvalicaritd, VIII, p. 231, Jacobi’s ed.). The teachers charged as fees 
one thousand pieces of money from each pupil, after completing his education ( Jdtaka, 
Cam. ed., I, pp. 137, 148). The Vedas, all the arts and sciences including archery, were 
taught in the university, and people from very distant parts of India came here 
(Ibid, V, p. 246; n, p. 60). TakshasilA and Benares (Ibid., IV, p. 149) only possessed 
Brahmanical universities (for the other universities, see NAlanda). The ruins of this 
famous city are situated at a distance of 26 miles to the north-west of Rawalpindi 
and two mile3 from KAla-kA-Serai Railway station. The site of this city is now 
occupied by the villages Sha-dheri, Sirkap, Sir-sukh and Kacchakot (Arch. Surv. Rep., 
Vol. V, p. 66; II, pp- H2, 125 ; Panjab Gazetteer-, Rawalpindi district; Ep. Ind., Vol. 
IV). Sirkap is the .place where Buddha in a former birth cut off his head. (Beal’s 
RWC., Vol. I, p. 138). One and a half miles to the east of Sirkap, at a village called' 
KarmAl, are the ruins of a stfipa where the eyes of KunAla, Asoka’s son by his queen 
PadmAvati, were destroyed by the machination of his step-mother TishyarakshitA 
(Kundldvadam in Avaddna Kalpalatd, ch. 69; Divydvaddna, ch. XXVH). Karmal is a 
corruption of KunAla. At Hasan Abdul, which is 8 miles to the west of KAla-kA-Serai 
at the foot of a hill, is the tank of ElapAtra NAg, now called the tank of Baba Wali 
or PafijA Sahib, surrounded by temples (Cunningham’s Arch. S. Rep., II, p. 135). Four 
miles from Sirkap are the ruins of a large building in the form of a quadrangle, sur¬ 
rounded by cells marking the spot on which stood the famous university of TakshasilA, 
where Jivaka studied the science of medicine. The Manikalya stupas are situated at a 
distance of 14 miles to the south of Rawalpindi. In the first century b.c., TakshasilA 
became the capital of the Kushana after their expulsion from Baktria (see 6Akadvlpa). 
Sir John Marshall has discovered an Aramaic inscription carved on a marble column 
at Taxila. Perhaps the inscription is evidence of Persian rule on the borders of India 
under Darius, whose general Scylax made some conquest in 510 b.o. as recorded by 
Herodotus, or 615 bo. according to others (Duncker’s Hist, of Antiquity, p. 38), that is 30 
years after Buddha’s death. Taxila was conquered by Alexander 326 B.c.; four years 
l»ter it became part of the Magadha empire under Chandragupta. In 190 B.c, after 
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the death of Asoka, it was conquered by Demetrius and brought under the sway of the 
? Bactrian kings, and it became the capital of a line of Greek princes. Then the Saka and 

Palhava kings Maues, Azes, etc., reigned here till about 60 a.d. They were succeeded 
by the Kushan. emperors. The Bir Mound was the oldest settlement: then Sir-kap 
became the capital of the Greek princes and the Saka and Palhava Kings, and at the time 
of the Kushans the capital was removed to Sir-Sukh (Arch. Sur. Rep., 1912-13, by 
Sir John Marshall). 

Talakada—Talkada, the capital of Chela or Chera on the KAveri, thirty miles east by 
south of Mysore, now buried in the sands of the KAveri. Same as Sirovaiia. 
According to Mr. Rice, the ancient name of TalkAd was TAlavanapura (Ep. Ind., VoL 
III, p. 163). It was the capital of the kings of the Gaiiga dynasty in the 3rd century, 
and their kingdom, extending beyond the southern Mysore country, came to be known 
as GangavAdi Ninety-six thousand. The Ganga power was overthrown at the beginning 
of the llth century by the Cholas from the Tamil country. The remaining part of the 
Mysore country was the Hoysala-rAjya, the capital of which was Dorasamudra (JRAS., 
1911, p. 815). 

Talavanapura—See Talakada. 

TAllkata—Same as Talakada (Brahmdnda P„ ch. 49). 

Tamalika—Tamluk, which evidently is a corruption of TamalikA, and TamalikA again is a 
corruption of TAmraliptika. Same as Tamralipti. 

Tamalini—Tamlik. Same as TAmraliptt. 

Tamallpta—Same as TAmralipti. Tamalipta is a corruption of T&mralipta. 

TAmalipti—Same as TAmralipti. TAmalipti is evidently a corruption of TAmralipti. 

TamasA—1. The river Tonse, a branch of the Sarayu in Oudh, which flowing through 
Azamgarh falls into the Ganges near Bhulia. It flows twelve miles to,the west of the 
Sarayu. The bank of this river is associated with the-early life of VAlmiki (Rdmdyana, 
BAla, ch. 2). The name of TamasA is properly applied to the united stream of the Madhu 
and the Biswi from their confluence at Dhoti. 2. The river Tonse in Rewa in the Central 
Provinces (Matsya P., ch. 114 ; Rdmdyana, AyodhyA K., ch. 46). 3. The Tonse, a river 
in Garwal and Dehra Dun (Cal. Rev., LVIII (1874), p. 193). The junction of the 
TamasA with the YamunA near the Sirmur frontier was a sacred place, where Ekavira, 
called also Haihaya, the progenitor of the Haihaya race and grandfather of KArttaviryAr- 
juna, was bom (Devi Bhdgavata, VI, chs. 18—23). 

• Tamasavana — It was been identified by Cunningham with Sultanpur in the Panjab. Bultanpur 
is the capital of Kulu, situated at the confluence of the Bias and the Serbari: it is also 
called RaghunAthpur from a temple dedicated toRaghunAtha (JASB., Vol. XVII, pp. 206, 
207 ; Vol. XVIII, p. 391). According to General Cunningham, the whole of the western 
Doab-i-Jalandharapitha was covered with a thick jungle, from which the monastery took 
its name of TAmasavana (JASB., XVII, p. 479). It was at the Tamasavana convent that 
the fourth Buddhist synod W'as convened by Kanishka under the presidency of Vasumitra 
(Beal’s Introduction to Fa Rian). According to Hiuen Tsiang and other authorities, the 
fourth council was convened at Kundalavanamonastery in Kashmir, near the capital of that 
country (Smith’s Early Hist, of India, 3rd ed., p. 268). Vasumitra was one of the Buddhist 
patriarchs (for the lives of the 28 Buddhist patriarchs from Maha-Kasyapa toBodhidharma, 
see Edkins’ Chinese Buddhism, ch. V, and Index, p. 435): their names are MahA-KAsyapa, 
Ananda, Sangnavasu, Upagupta, Dfikata, Michaka, Vasumitra, Buddhanandi, Buddhamitra, 
PArsva, Punayadja, Asvaghosha, Kapimara,NAgArjuna, Kamadeva, RAhulatA, Sanghanandi, 
Sangkayaseta, KumArada, Jayata, Vasubandhu, Manura (Manoratha), Baklena, Singhla- 
putra, Basiasita Putnomita, PradjflAtara and Bodhidharma. For the TheraparamparA from 
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UpAli, see Dipavamsa in JASB., 1838, p 928. The date of this convention (78 a.d.) at 
TAmasavana is said to have- given rise to the Saka era, though Kanishka belonged to the 
Kushan tribe of the Yuetis or Yuechis (see ^Akadvipa). But according to some authorities, 
the Saka era was founded by Vonones (see Pahchanada). ASvaghosha wrote his Buddha - 
charita-kdvya in the court of Kanishka. NAgArjuna and his disciples Arya Deva, PArsva, 
Charaka and Chandrakirti were the contemporaries of Kanishka (see General Introduction 
to the Records of the Buddhist Religion by Takakusu, p. lix). 

Tamolipta—Same as Tamralipti. 

TAmra—The Tamor (see MahA-kau&ika). 

Tamrachuda-krora—It is perhaps the full name of Korura, the capital of Chera or Kerala 
(Dandi’s Mallikd-mdruta, Act I): see Korura. 

Tamralipta—Same as Tamralipti. 

T&mrallpti—Tamluk, which was formerly on. the mouth of the Ganges, is now situated on the 
western bank of the RupnArAyana, formed by the united stream of the Silai (SilAvati) 
and Dalkisor (DvArikesvari) in the district of Midnapur in Bengal. It was the capital of 
the ancient kingdom ofSumha(seeSumha) in the sixth century of the Christian era, and it 
formed a part of the Magadha kingdom under the Mauryas (Smith’s Asoka, p. 69). A 
greater portion of the ancient town has now been diluviated by the river. The town is men¬ 
tioned in the Mahdbhdrata, (Bhishma, ch. 9 ; SabhA, ch. 29), the Puranas, and the Buddhist 
works. It was celebrated as a maritime port (Kathdsaritsagara, Lambaka XII, ch. 14), 
and an emporium of commerce from the fourth to the twelfth century of the Christian era, 
the sea having now receded south to a distance of sixty miles. It was from this port that 
Vijaya is said to have sailed to Ceylon. The only building of any archaeological interest 
that now exists in the town is the temple of BargA-BhimA mentioned in the Brahma P. 
(TAmolupta MAhAt. and the K. ch., p. 33), which was evidently an ancient Vihdra, perhaps 
one of those referred to by Hiuen Tsiang, transformed not earlier than the fourteenth 
century into a dome-topped Hindu temple of the Orissa style by an outward coating of 
bricks and plaster, after the expulsion of Buddhism. The image of the goddess appears to 
be old and is formed of a single block of stone, with the hands and feet in mezzo-relievo, 
Dandi, the author of the Ddiakumdracharita, who flourished in the sixth century a.d. 
mentions that a temple of BindubAsini was situated at TAmralipta (ch. 96). In the 
seventh century, I-tsing resided at TAmralipta in a celebrated monastery called BarAha 
monastery. The present temple of Hari or Vishnu-NArAyana is said to have been built 
some 600 years after the destruction of the ancient temple by the action of a river. 
The ancient temple was situated on the east of that of BargA-BhimA. The new-built 
shrine contains two images of Arjuna and Kyishna. Traditionally, Tamluk was the capi- 
tal of Mayuradhvaja and his sonTAmradhvaja, who fought with Arjuna and Krishna, and 
hence Tamluk has been identified with Ratnapura of the Jaimini-Bhdrata ; but the situa¬ 
tion of Mayuradhwaja’s capital on or near the Nerbuda, as mentioned in that work, makes 
that identification impossible. Comparison of several manuscripts of the Brahma Purdna 
shows that the “ Tamolupta-mahdtmya ” inserted in some of them is an interpolation. 
T&mraparoi—1. Ceylon of the Buddhists. It is mentioned in the Girnar inscription of Asoka 
(JASB., VII, p. 159). 2. The river TAmbraparni, locally called TAmbaravari or the united 
stream of the Tambaravari and the Chittar in Tinneveliy, which rise in the Agasti-kfita 
Mountain (Bhdgavata P., X, ch. 79 ; Raghuvansa, IV, v. 50 ; Sewell’s Arch. Surv. of S. 
India, I, p. 303. Thornton’s Gazetteer s.v. Tinneveliy). It’ is celebrated for its pearl 
fishery. Rishi Agastya is said to have resided on this mountain (see Malaya-glri). Theport 
of Kolkai which was at the mouth of this river, now 5 miles inland, is mentioned by 
Ptolemy (see P&ndya and K&rft): it gave its name to the Kolkhio Gulf or Gulf of.. Manar, 
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TAmravarna—The river T&mbaravari: see T&mraparnt (2), (Brahmdnda P., oh. 49). 

Taogana—The country stretching from the RAmgangA river to the upper Sarayfi (Brahmdnda 
P., ch. 49 ; McCrindle’s Ptolemy, p. 210). It has been identified with Hataka or Ladak 
(Barooah’s Dictionary, vol. Ill, preface, p. 60). 

Tanusrl—Tenasserim, the southern division of the province of Lower Burma. 

Tapani—The river TApti. 

Tfipasa—Same as TapasASrama (Vdyu P., ch. 46, v. 129; Brahmdnda P., ch. 49). 

T&pasA&rama—Pandharpur in the Bombay Presidency (BarAhamihira’s Brihat-sarnhitd, XIV, 
15 ; Bom. Gaz. Vol, I, Pt. I, p. 611). It is the Tabasoi of Ptolemy. Same as P&pdupora. 

Tapi—The river TS.pti ( Bhdgavata P., V, ch. 19). It rises in the VindhyApAda mountain 
(now called the Satpura range) at the portion called Gonana-giri, and falls into the 
Arabian Sea. Surat stands on this river. 

TApti—Same as Tapi ( Brihat-Siva P., II, ch. 20). 

TArApura—TArApitha, a Siddha Pitha, near Nalhati in Birbhum, Bengal { Tararahasya). 

Telingana—The country between the GodAvari and the KrishpA. McCrindle supposes that 
Telingana is a contraction of Tri-Kalingana or Tri-Kalinga (see Andhra and Trikalinga). 
It is the Satiyaputra of the Asoka inscriptions ( The Buddhist Stupa of Amardvali, p. 3 by 
Burgess). It is also called Tilinga ( Saura Pur&na ; Tawney’s Prabandhachinldmani, p, 45). 
In the Mackenzie Manuscripts, (in JASB., 1838), the capital of Tilinga-desa is said to be 
Kolocondai or Golconda (JASB., VII, p. 128). Its variant forms are Teliziga, Telugu and 
Trilibga. 

Tibbat—Same as Bhotanga and Himavanta. There can be no doubt that Tibet, including 
Bhutan, carried on trade with Bengal in gold, musk, etc., at least from the 12th century, 
if not from the 7th to the 16th century a.d. (JASB., 1875, p. 282 j Tavernier’s Travels, 
Bk. Ill, ch. 15). 

Tllaprastha—Tilpat, six miles to the south-east of Toghlakabad and ten miles to the south¬ 
east of the Kutb Minar (Col. Yule’s Ibn Batata’s Travels in India ; Ind. Ant., Ill, p. 
116). It was included within Indraprastha, the capital of Yudhishthira. Shaikh Farid 
Bukhari built Faridabad near Delhi on the greater part of the old pargana of Tilpat 
(Elliot’s Glossary, Beames’ ed., II, p. 123). It was one of the five villages demanded by 
Krishna on behalf of Yudhisthira from Duryodhana. Seo PAniprastha. 

Tilodaka_TilArA, a village on the east bank of the Phalgu, visited by Hiuen Tsiang, thirty- 

three miles to the south of Patna. It is the site of a famous.Buddhist monastery. 

Tllogrammon— Identified by Col. Yule with Jessore (McCrindle’s Ptolemy, p. 75). It is a 
transcription-of TiragrAma (see my “ Early Course of the Ganges ” in the Ind. Ant.). 

T ) min glia—From its position among the countries of Southern India conquered by Sahadeva 
(Mbh., SabhA, ch. 30 ; Brihat-Samhitd, XIV, v. 16) and from the resemblance of its name, it 
may be inferred that Timingila was the ancient name of Dindigala valley, in the district 
of Madura, Madras Presidency. It is the Tangala and Taga of Ptolemy. 

Tirabhuktl—Tirhut (Devi Purdna, ch. 64); see Vldeha- lirhut is a corruption of Tirabhukti, 

Tlrl&irapalll—Trichinopoly (Dr. Caldwell’s Drav. Comp. Gram.) See Trisirapalll. 

Ttrthapurl—A-sacred spot on the west of Mount Kailas in Western Tibet, twenty-one miles 
from Darchin or Gangri, and half-a-clay’s journey to the north-west of Dulju in the 
Himalaya, on the bank of the Sutlej. It contains a very hot sulphur spring. BhaijmAsura 
or Brik&sura is said to have been killed, at this place : a heap of ashes is pointed out as the 
remains of that Asura (JASB., 1848, p. 156; Sherring’s Western Thibet, p. 284 ; see also 
Bhdgavata, X, ch. 88). The place of BhasmAsura’s death is also, pointed out in a cave 
called GuptesvarnAth MahAdeva’s temple, situated in a hill near Sasiram in the district of 
Shahabad. Bha?mAsura obtained a boon from MahAdeva to the effect that whoever should 
be touohedby him upon the head would at once be consumed to ashes. He wanted to try 
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the efficacy of the boon, by touching the head of MahAdeva himself, the giver of the boon. 
MahAdeva fled, pursued by Bha$mAsura and took the protection of Vishnu, who advised the 
Asura to make the experiment by placing his hand upon his own head instead of upon 
that of another. He followed the advice, and was at once consumed to ashes. But the 
story is differently stated in Sherring’s Western Thibet, p. 285 
Tomara— The Tomaras inhabited the Garo Hills in the south-western corner of Assam 
(Matsya P., ch. 120 ; McCrindle’s Ptolemy, p. 235). 

TowU-mau^ala—The portion of DrAvida of which the capital was Kafichipura (Mackenzie 
Manuscripts in JASB., 1838, p. 128). It is the same as Tundir-mandala of the Mallikd- 
mdruta (Act I). 

Tosali—Tosali of the Dhauli inscription of Asoka. It has been identified by Wilford with 
the ToAala-Kosaiaka of the Brahmdnda Parana (ch. 51), and simply Kosalaka or Kosala 
of the Biihat-samhitd (JASB., 1838, p. 449). It appertained to Dakshina-Kosala or Gond- 
wana at the time of Asoka (see Ko^ala-Dakshina). Tosali is the Tosale of Ptolemy. The 
Konsala-gAng or Kosala-GafigA of Kittoe, which is the name of a tank near the Dhauli 
hill, confirms the statement that Tosali was the ancient Kosala (Ibid., p. 435). 

Traipura —Same as Tripuri. 

Trigartta—T. The kingdom of JAlandhara, a part of the district of Lahore. Wilford 
identifies the place with Tahora. Tahora or Tihora is situated on the river Sutlej, a few 
miles from Ludhiana, where interesting ruins were observed by Captain Wade (JASB., 
Vol. VI). Kangara, which is also situated in Jalandhara between the mountains of 
ChampA (ChambA) and the upper course of the Bias, is identified by General Cunningham 
with the ancient Trigartta (Biihat-Samhitd, ch. 14, and Dr. Stein’s Rajataraiigint, Vol. I, 
p. 81). The Hemakosha identifies Trigartta with JAlandhara ; Trigartta means the land 
watered by the three rivers, which are the Ravi, the Bias and the Sutlej (Arch. S. Hep., Vol. 
V, p. 148; Pargiter’s Mdrkanieya P., 321, 347 note; JASB., 1880, p. 10). From the 
inscriptions it appears that modern JAlandhara was the ancient Trigartta (Ep. .Ind., I, 
pp. 102, 116). 2. North Kanara: see Gokarpa (Bhdgavata P„ X, ch. 79). 

Trikakud —See TrikCda (Atharva-veda, IV, 9, 8 ; Dr. Maedonell’s Hist, of Sanskrit Literature, 
p. 144). 

Trikalinga—Same as Telingana. Trikaliiga is mentioned in the Kumbhi Copperplate inscrip¬ 
tion in JASB. (1839, p. 481), which gives the genealogy of the Kalachuri dynasty. But 
Trikalinga, according to Pliny, comprised the regions inhabited by the Kalingse, Macco- 
Kaling® and the Gangarides-Kalingse (Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, p. 519; 
JASB., 1837, p. 286). The Kalingse were the inhabitants of Kalinga proper ; the Macco- 
Kalingaa were the inhabitants of Madhya-Kalinga or Orissa, and the Gangarides-Kalingai 
were the GAnga-RAdhis or the’people, of Radha who lived on the banks of the Ganges, their 
capital being GAnge or SaptagrAma (see Saptagrama, Sumha and Radha). It appears 
that the kings of South-Kosala or the Central Provinces were called kings of Tri-kaliiiga 
which evidently included Dakshina-Kosala, including the Patna state of the Central 
Provinces (Ep. Ind., Vol, III, pp. 323, 359 ; JASB., 1905, p. 1). According to General 
Cunningham, Tri-kaliiiga or the three Kali/)gas were the three kingdoms of Dhanakafaka 
or AmarAvati on the KpishnA, Andhra or Warangal, and Kalinga or RAjamahendri 
(McCrindle’s Ptolemy, p. 233). 

' Trikhta —1. A mountain in the south-east corner of Ceylon (see Lank A). 2. Trikofa, 
a lofty mountain to the north of the Panjab and south of Kashmir ; containing a holy 
spring : it is the Trikakud of the Atharva Veda (Thornton’s Gazetteer). 3. TrikAfa was 
conquered by Raghu (Raghuvamia, IV, v. 59). Trikut* has been identified with Junnar ; 
it is the Tagara of Ptolemy, which in Sanskrit is Trigiri or Trikuta (Indian Antiquary, Vol. 
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VI, p. 75 ; Vol. VII, p. 103 ; Bhagavanlal Indraji’s Early History of Gujarat, p. 57). 4. 
The Yamunotri mountain (Annandale’s Popular Encyclopedia, s.v. Himalaya). 

Trillhga—Same as Telihgana. VidyadhtOj^Malla, king of Triliiiga, is the hero of the 
Biddhaidlabhahjikd by Rftjasekhara who'flourished in the 11th or 12th century. 

Trllokan&tha—A celebrated place of pilgrimage, situated in Lahnl in the Kulhi sub¬ 
division on the left bank of the Chandrabhftg& river, about 32 miles below the junction of 
the Chandra and Bhftgft. It is said to be an image of Mahftdeva established by the 
Pftndavas, but in fact it is an image of Avaloldteivara. (JASB., 1902, p. 35). See Kul&ta. 

Trimalla— Tirumala, six miles west of Tirupati or Tripati, in the district of North Arcot. 
The celebrated temple of Bftlaji is situated on a mountain called ^eshftchala. The 
Pftpanftsini-Gaiigft rises in this mountain. It was visited by Chaitanya { Chaitanya - 
Charitdmrila, ii, ch. 9 ; Gaurasundara, p. 212). 

Trlnetre&vara—Than, a sacred place of pilgrimage in the Jhftlftwar sub-division of Kathia- 
wad (Guzerat), on the bank of the river Uben, where the temple of Mahftdeva Trinetre- 
ivara, now called Tarnetar, is situated ( Skanda Parana,- Prabhftsa Kh., Arbuda, ch. 8). It 
is near the lake or /bund called Bhadrakarna. 

Tripad!—Tirupati or Tripati in the district of North Arcot, 72 miles north-west of Madras, 
and at a short distance from the Renigunta railway station: it is a place of pilgrimage 
( Chaitanya-charitdmrita ). Same as Venkata-giri. On the top of the Seshftchala or 
Veftkatagiri mountain, which is reached after crossing six hills (six miles to the east of 
Tripadi), is the celebrated image of Nftrftyana, called Venkatesvara or Bftlftji Viftvanatha, 
established by Rftmftnuja,and at the foot of the mountain are the images of Rftmachandra, 
Lakshmana and Sitft, who are said to have halted at this place for one night while they 
were returning home from Lafikft. 

Tripura—1. Tiparft. It was included in Kftmarfipa ( Tard Tanlra). It was also- called 
Kirdta-dem. 2. Same as Tripur! {Mbh., Bana, ch. 252). 

Tripurl—it’ Teor, on the river Nerbuda, seven miles to the west of Jabbalpur, where 
Mahftdeva is said to have killed Tripur&sura (Padma P., Swarga, ch 7, and Rapson’s 
Indian Coins, pp. 14,33). The town is said to have been' built by the three sons of Tftrakft-" 
sura. The story of the destruction of Tripura is an allegorical description of the expulsion of 
the Buddhists by the Saivas (see Linga Purdna, Pt. 1, ch. 71). It was also called 
Tripura. It was the capital of Raja Kokafladeva and the Kalachuri Rajas of Chedi in the 
ninth century of the Christian era. It was also called Chedinagara. According to the 
Matsya Purdna (ch. 116), Tripura was the capital of B&na Rftja, whose daughter Ushft 
was abducted by Aniruddha, the grandson of Krishna : hence, according to this Purftna, 
Tripura was the ancient Sonitapura. 2. Chedi (Hermkosha). The Kalachuri or Chedi 
Samvat was founded by the Kalachuri Rajas of Chedi in 248 a.d. 

Tri-Tlshl—The lake called Nynee Tal (Naini Tal) in the United Provinces. The name of 
Iri-Rishi is mentioned in the Skanda Purdna, quoted in JASB., XVII, p. 358. The 
temple of Nayanft Devi is situated on the banli of the lake. 

Tpishpft_1. The river Tistft (Martin’s East. Ind., iii, p. 369; R : K Roy’s Mbh., p. 283 

note). 2. The river Tigris in Sftlmala-dvipa (Chal-dea). 

Trishoapalll— Trichinopoli, in the Province of Madras. Same as TriSirapalli. The Rftk- 
ehasa Trisira, a general of Rftvana, dwelt at this place (Wilson’s Mackenzie Collection, 

pp. 49, 192). 

TTUirapalli— See Trishnapalli and TirMrapalli. y 

Trisrotft—1. The river Tistft, in the district of Rungpur (Mbh., Sabhft P., ch. 9 ; Arch. 
S. Rep., XV, pp. 127, 131 ; Martin’s Eastern India, iii, p. 369; Kalikd P-, ch. 77). 

2. The river Ganges (Amarakosha). 
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Trlehla-Gandak!—See TrisCtla-Gangft. 

Trlfehla-Gahga—That portion of the river Gandak or Kftli-Gangft which passes through 
the valley of Noftkot in Nepal after its junction with the river Trisfila, is known by the name 
of TriSfila-Gangft ( Bardha P., ch. 145). It is also called Trisula-Gandaki. 

Tfltiyft—The river Tistft. But this identification is doubtful (see Siva Purdna, Sanat-- 
kumftra-samhitft, ch. 14). It is a river in Gayft, evidently the Tiliyft (Agni P., ch. 116), 

Trive^l—1. Same as Muktaveul (Bjihatdharmma Purdna, Purva kh., ch. 6). It has been 
alluded to in the Pavanaduta (v. 33). 2. The junction of the Gandaki, Devikft and 
Brahmaputri (Bardha P., ch. 144). 3. The junction of the Ganges, Yamuna and 
Saraswatiat Allahabad (Baraka P„ ch. 144). 4. The junction of the three rivers Tftmor, 
Arun and Sunkosi; it is immediately above Barftha-Kshetra (JASB., 1848, p. 644), 

Tropina (of the Greeks)—Tripooray, the ancient capital of the king pi Cochin in Southern 
India. But Tropina of Pliny (a.d. 23-79) has been identified with Tripontari or 
Tirupanatara opposite Cochin (Bom, Qaz., Vol. I, Pt. I, 533). 

Tryamvaka— Twenty miles from Nasik, a celebrated place of pilgrimage (see Godavari), It 
was visited by Chaitanya (Chaitanya-charitdmrita). 

Tukhara— Balkh; Bactria of the Greeks and Tokharistan of the Arab geographers 
(Mahdbhdrata, Sabhft P., eh. 61; Brihat-Samhitd, ch. 16). According to Legge, it has 
been identified by Eitel with Yuehshe, the country of the Indo-Scythians of the Greeks and 
Tartars of the Chinese writers, who destroyed the Bactrian kingdom in 126 B.c. and finally 

„ conquered the Panjab and other parts of India. Kanishka was originally king of 

* Yuehshe (Legge’s Fa Him, p- 34). According to Dr. Stein, the upper Oxus valley, 
including Balkh and Badakshan (Dr. Stein’s Rdjatarangini, Vol. 1, p. 136; Layard’s 
Nineveh, Vol. 1) was called Tukhftrft. It was inhabited by the Tocharis of classical 
writers. Tushftra (or Tukhftrft) was celebrated for its fine breed of horses (Nakula’s 
Asvachikitsitam, eh. 2). Same as Tushftra. 

Tuljabhavant— Tuljftpur, four miles from the Khandwa station of the G. I. P. Railway 
in the district of Nimar (now in the district of Naldurg) in the Nizam’s territory (Bom. 
Gaz., Vol. IX, Pt. I, p. 549). It is one of the 52 Pithas (Gladwin’s Ayeen Akbery, p. 
396). It is the Bhav&ninagara or Tulft-Bhavftninagara of the Sahkaravijaya (ch. 19), and 
Tuljftpura of Devt-Bhdgavata P. (VII, 38). It was visited by gaukarftchftrya. Durgft 
is said to have killed Mahishftsura at this place (Devi-Bhdgavata, VII, 38 and Burgess’ 
Antiquities of Bidar and Aurangabad, p. 1). The name of the goddess is Mahftsarasvati 
or Tukai. 

Tuljabhavftnlnagara—Same as Tuljabhavanl. 

Tuljapura—See Tuljftbhavftni. 

Tuluoga—South Canara. 

Tuluva—South Canara (Skanda P., Sahyftdri Kh.), lying between the Western Ghats and 
the sea and between the Kalyftnapur and the Chandragiri rivers, where Madhvftchftrya 
called also Pfirnaprajfift and Madhyamandira, the founder of the Madhvachftri or 
Chatuhsana sect of the Vaishnavas, was born (see Udipa). According to Dr. Hultzsch, 
Tulu is northern Malayalam (Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 362). 

Tnmhnra—A country situated within the Vindhya range ( Vdyu P„ ch. 45), 

Tundlra-mahdftJa—Same as Tohda-mandala. 

Tuftgabhadrft—A tributary of the Krishnft, on which Kishkindhyft is situated. It is 
formed by the junction of the two rivers Tunga and Bhadrft, both of which rise near the 
south-west frontier of Mysore. The source is called Gaugft-Mula (Ind, Ant., I, p. 212). 

Tungavep.1—The river Tuiigabhadrft (Mbh., Bhishma, ch. 9). 

Turushka— Eastern Turkestan (Garudq P., I, ch. 55). 

Tushftra— Same as Tukhftrft (Matsya P., ch, 121). 
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Uchcha-Nagara— Bulandsahar; see Barana. {Ep. Ind., Vol. 1, p. 379). 

UdatMq4a —Same as Udakhapda. * 

Udakhan^a—Chind or Und, on the southern bank of the Indus in the Peshawar division of the 
Panjab (Cunningham’s Anc. Geo., p. 52). It is fifteen miles north-east of Attock. It was 
the capital of G&ndh&ra and of the Shahiya kings (Dr. Stem’s Rdjalarahgini, II, p. 337). 

Udaudapura—The town of Bihar in the district of Patna. It was also called Dandapura 
and Odantapuri or Udantapura. The name of Bih&ra (town) occurs in the Dvavimsa 
Avaddna (Dr. R. Mitra’s Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal , p. 88). It was for some 
time the capital of the P&la R&j&s of Bengal {Arch. S. Rep., Vol. VIII, p. 75). Here still 
exist the ruins of a fort called the Gad, the palace of the Pala R&j&s, while the building 
called the Nowrattan was the abode of the Muhammadan Amil. Gop&la, the founder of 
the P&la dynasty (according to Mr.'V. A. Smith, 815-60 a.d.), built a great Buddhist 
monastery in Udandapura, his capital, P&taliputra being then in ruins. The celebrated 
Vikramasfla-vih&ra was constructed by king Dharmapala, son of Gop&la, in the province 
of Bihar on the top of a hill situated on the right bank of the Ganges in the middle of the 
eighth century a.d. (see my BikramaSild Monastery in JASB., 1909, p. 1). On the 
solitary hill immediately to the north-west of the town of Bihar was situated a celebrated 

. vihara with a sandal-wood figure of Bodhisattva Avalokiteivara, which was visited by 
Hiuen Tsiang in the seventh century. According to the Aisvarika or Theistic sect of 
Northern. Buddhism, Adi Buddha is the supremo god; he created by means of Dhy&na 
or meditation the five Dhy&ni-Buddhas, viz., Vairochana (of white colour), Akshobhya 
(blue), Ratnasambhava (yellow), Amit&bha (red) and Amoghasiddha (green). Each 
of the five Buddhas created a divine son called Bodhisattva. Amit&bha Buddha 
created by means of Dhy&na A valo kites vara Bodhisattva or Simha-n&tba-Lokesvara 
(whose figure may be mistaken for the figure of Mah&deva), also called Padmap&rii. Ho 
was entrusted with the creation and he created Brahm&, Vishnu, MaheSvara and dele¬ 
gated to them the power of creation, preservation and destruction (Hodgson’s Literature 
and Religion of the Buddhists, pp. 60, Cl). See Nepala and Uravllva. Titarawa, seven 
miles to the south-east of Bihar, also contained a Buddhist monastery, the ruins of which 
may still bo observed. Bihar remained the seat of local government till 1541 a.d., when 
Sher Shah removed the seat of government to Patna, in consequence of which Bihar was 
deserted and fell into ruins (Elliot’s History of India , Vol. IV, p. 477). The Id-darg& 
and the tomb of Makhdum Sh&h also called Sherifi-uddin Ahmedi Pkia, who died in 1380, 
were constructed in the town of Bihar in 1569 a.d., as it appears from an inscription 
{JASB., 1839, p. 350). 

Udantapura—Soo UdapqLapura (Ananda Bhatta’s Balldla-charitam, ch. 2). 

Udayagirl —A mountain which is five miles east of BhuvaneSvara in Orissa. It is a spur 
of the Assia range (ancient Chatushpi(ha) containing many Buddhist sculptures of a 
very ancient date {JASB., vol. XXXIX). It is separated from the Khandagiri hill 
by a narrow gorge. The oldest caves are on Udayagiri hill, ranging from 500 b.o. to 500 
a.d. The celebrated caves are the Tiger Cave and the Elephant cave, and among the 
excavations the R&nl-nur, which is a two-storied monastery with fine sculptures, is the 
most celebrated, the Rani being the wife of R&j& Lal&ta Indra Keslari (Stirling’s Orissa in 
Asiatic Researches, vol. XV). Perhaps the mountain contained the Pushpagiri Sarigh&- 
r&ma mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang. 

Udayantar— Same as Ujjayanta {Skanda P., Prabhasa Eh., Vastr&patha-Kshetra-M&h&t., 
ch. I, v. 16). 

Uddayana —Same as Udy&na. 

Uddiyana—Perhaps its corruption is Urain {Devi P., ch. 42); see Ujjayin! 2. 
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Udichya—The country on the north-western side of the river Sar&vati ( Amarakosha, 
Bhumi, V). 

Udipa—In South-Canara in the Karwar district, on the river P&pan&sinl, where a Math 
was established by M&dhv&ch&rya called also Pdrnaprajna, the author of many of the 
commentaries on the Vedas (see Tuluva). The image of Krishna, which is called Udupa 
Krishna in the Chailanya-charitdmrita (II, 9) and which was visited by Chaitanya, was 
established there by Madhv&ch&rya who recovered it from a vessel which had foundered 
near the coast of Tuluva. Madhv&ch&rya wrote many of hi3 works while residing at this 
town (A. K. Dutt’s Religious Sects of the Hindus ; Ohaitanya-charitdmrita). He was bom 
in 1199 a.d. and was educated at Anantosvara {Literary Remains of Goldstiicker, vol. I, 
p. 248). Udipa is evidently a corruption of Udupa {Bhavishya P., Pratisarga P., pt. Ill, 
ch. 3, p. 35). 

Udra—Orissa. * 

Udumvara—Same as Audumvara ; Ordavari of Ptolemy. 

Udumvaravatt —Mentioned in Patafijali’s Mahdbhdshya ; see Audumvara. 

Udupa—Same as Udipa. 

Udyana—Udy&na was situated to the north of Peshawar on the Swat river, but it is pro¬ 
bable that it designated the whole hill region south of the Hindu Kush from Chitral to 
the Indus including Dardistan and portions of Swat and the Eusofzai country, now called 
the Swat-valley; in short, it is the country about Ghazni to the north-west of Kasmir 
(see Henry Yule’s Marco Polo, vol. 1, p. 155). Mangala was the capital of Udy&na; it is 
the Meng-ho-li of the Chinese travellers. Udy&na appertained to the ancient country 
of G&ndh&ra or Gandharva-desa. See Ujjanaka. 

Udyanta-Parvata—It appears to be the Brahmayoni hill at Gaya ( Mahdbhdrata, Bana P., 
ch. 84). 

Ugra—1. Kerala {Devi P., ch. 93; Hemachandra). 2. Same as Mah&sth&na {Padma P., 
I, ch. 42). 

Ujalikanagara—Jais, twenty miles east,of Rai Bereli (Fiihrer’s MAI.). 

Ujanl—The ancient town of Uj&ni (Ujjayini of the Brihat-Dhanna P., Purva, ch. 14) 
comprising the modem villages of Kogr&ma, Maiigalkof (Maiigalakoshtha) and Ar&l, 
situated in the sub-division of Katwa in the district of Burdwan in Bengal. It is one of the 
Pithas. It is mentioned by Kavikankana in his Ckandi {Sdhitya-Parishat-Patrikd, 1320, 
p. 161 ; Trikdndasesha ) and in the Manasdr-bhashan. Kogr&ma was the merchant’s 
quarter and the birth-place of Lochandas, the author of the Chaitanyamahgala, whereas 
Mafigalkot contained the king’s palace. Ichhani is about two miles to the east of Ujanl 
on the Ajaya. 

Ujjaini—Ujin, the capital of Avanti or ancient Malwa. It is situated on the river Sipra. 
Same as Ujjayini. Asoka resided here in 263 b.c. as the Viceroy of his father Bindus&ra 
(Tumour’s Mahdvamsa, ch. V.) It was the birth-place of Mahindra, the son of Asoka. The 
Garddabhilla dynasty—a dynasty named after the most celebrated of its kings, reigned 
at Ujjayini. Garddabhilla offered violence to Saraswatl, the sister of K&lik&ch&rya who 
in revenge uprooted Garddabhilla and established the Saka kings at Ujjayini. Gardda- 
bhilla’s son Vikram&ditya destroyed the Sakas and inaugurated the Samvat era, for 
which see Kdlikdchdryya-kathd, a Jaina work. The commentary of the Kalpasulra (the 
celebrated Jaina work) contains the story of K&lik&ch&rya who changed the Paryushana 
Parva to the fourth day (Merutuiiga’s Theravali ; Samayasundara’s Kdlikdchdryya-kathd, 
a MS. in the Sanskrit Callege Catalogue, p. 27). But there is much conflict of opinion 
regarding the identity of Vikram&ditya and the founder of the Samvat era- Dr. Bhan- 
darkar, Fergusson, Vincent Smith and other authorities identify him with Chandra Gupta 
II who was called Vikram&ditya. He was the son of Samudra Gupta and Datt& Devi. 





















About 375 a.d. Chandra Gupta XI ascended the throne of AyodhyA, where the seat of 
government had been removed by his father from Pataliputra, though the latter was still 
regarded as the official capital. Chandra Gupta (VikramAditya) conquered the Saka 
king Rudra Singh, son of Satya Singh and removed the seat of government to Ujjayini 
about 395 a.d. ( Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. 1, p. 211, and a Jaina 
work named Buddha Bilasa quoted in tho same volume at p. 413). Ujjayini was at that 
time the capital of the Saka kingdom comprising SurAshtra, Malwa, Cutch, Sindh and 
Konkan. He was a patron of Buddhism and Jainism, though he himself was an orthodox 
Hindu, being the worshipper of Siva according to some, of Vishnu according to others. 
His coins show on the obverso a king shooting a lion with the legend “ MaliAr Ajadhiraja 
Sri,” and on the reverse a goddess seated on a lion with the legend “ Sri Simha Vikrama ” 
(Dr. Bhandarkar’s Peep into the Early History of India, p. 390; Mr. V. A. Smith’s Early 
History of India, p. 256). Dr. Hoernle, however, is of opinion that Yasodharman, the 
general of tho Gupta emperors, assumed the name of Vikramaditya in 533 A. d, after he 
defeated Mihirakula in the battle of Karura. But Mihirakula was a Hun and not a Saka. 
It is said that in the reign of VikramAditya, flourished the following celebrated persons: 
Kalidasa, tho author of Raghuvainsa . Sakunlald, etc., Amara Sinha, the author of Amara. 
kosha ; VarAhamihira, the author of the Brihatjdtaka, who died about 587 a.d. ( Literary 
Remains of Dr. Bhau Daji, p. 108); Vararuchi (called also K&tyayana), the author of tho 
Vdrtlika and the Prdkritaprakdsa ; Ghatakarpara, the author of the Yamaha Kdvya ; 
Dhanvantari, the author of the Vriddha-hisruta Samhitd: Kshapanaka, also called Diii- 
nAgAchArya, a disciple of the Buddhist patriarch Vasubandhu (see Mallin&tha’s commen¬ 
tary on v. 14, pt. 1 of the Meghaduta) and author of the Nydyapraveda ; Sanku; and 
Betalabhatta, the chronicler. They were called the “ nine gems ” of the court of 
VikramAditya (Dr. Bhau Daji’s Sanskrit Poet Kdliddia ; in R. Ghosh’s Literary Remains of 
Dr. Bhau Daji; Jyotirviddbharana, ch. 22, v. 10). But 'these poets lived at different periods, 
and KAlidAsa lived in the last decade of the reign of KumAra Gflpta (about 445 a.d.) 
and ho died a few'years after the death of Skanda Gupta (JRAS., 1909, pp. 731-39). 
For the history of the Sah kings from Chastana to Rudra Sah, see the Literary Remains 
of Dr. Bhau Daji, pp. Ill, 112. In the seventh century a.d. at the time of SankarA- 
charya, Sudhanva was king of Ujjayini,; he persecuted the Buddhists and obliged them to 
take refuge in the countries beyond the boundaries of India (MadhavAchArya’s Sahkara- 
vijaya, chaps. 1 and 5). In the midst of the city stands the celebrated temple of the 
MahAdeva called MahAkAla of the Pur&pas and K&lapriyanatha of the drama ; it is one 
of tho twelve great Liiigas mentioned in the >5iva Purdna, (Pt. 1, chaps. 38, 46). The 
shrine is claimed byjtho Jainas as being built by Avantisukumara’s son ( Sthavirdvalt-charila, 
XI, v. 177). Its sanctity is referred to by KAlidAsa in his Meghaduta (I, vs. 37, 38). Tho 
temple of Mah5.ka.la stands in the centre of an extensive courtyard surrounded by ■frails. 
But the image is actually situated within a subterranean chamber which is reached by a 
subterranean passage, and just overhead is another chamber which contains tho image 
of the MahAdeva ParesnAth. In front of the courtyard is a porch, the pillars of which 
are evidently of very ancient date. The temple, however, is a modern one. In the court¬ 
yard of the temple is a small reservoir called Koti-tvrtha {SthavirdvaXi-charita, ch. 22). 
From the name of MahAkAla, Ujjayini was called MaMkalavana. Besides the temple of 
MahAkAla, those of Siddhanathu and Mangalesvara are celebrated. The Chowbis-khAm- 
bhA, which is evidently a gateway supported by 24 pillars of black stone beautifully carv¬ 
ed, appears to be a very ancient structure. On the northern side of the town aro situated 
the KAliyadaha or the ancient Brahma Kupda of the Skanda Purdna and the temple of 
KAla-Bhairab at Bhairogad. At a short distance from the DaeAavamedba GhAt is situated 
the celebrated place called Aiikapada now called AiikapAt, the hermitage of SAndipani 
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Muni where Krishna and BalarAma wero taught by the Ilishi; at DAmodara Kunda 
they washed their TakhtAs or slates. About two miles to the north of the town is 
Bhatrihari’s guhd on the bank of the Sipra, which appears to have been a portion of the 
old town. A low doorway made of stone leads through a subterranean passage to 
various chambers supported on ancient pillars of black carved stone containing inscrip- 

. tions (see Charapadri). At the temple of Harasuddhi Devi Vikramaditya used to cut off 
his head every day and offered it to tho goddess, which was, however, restored by the 
latter ( Betdla-pahcha-vimiati ). The Gogashehid, an isolated hill in the south-east quarter 
of the city, is said to have contained the celebrated throne of Vikramfiditya exhumed by 
RAjA Bhoja of Dharanagara ( DvdlrimdalpuUdlikd ). A beautiful bird’s eye-view of the 
city is obtained from the top of this hill ( JASB., 1837, p. 813— Observations upon the 
past andi the present condition of Ujjain or Oujein by Lt. Edward Conolly; Skanda Purdna, 

Avantya khanda, Avanti kshetra-MAhAt.). On the south-western side of the city is the ob¬ 
servatory of RAjA Jai Singh of Jaipur now in ruins (for its description, see Asiatic Resear¬ 
ches, vol. V). This observatory is the first meridian of the Hindu astronomers. 

Ujjanaka—UjjAnaka is evidently a corruption of UdyAna ; it is written as UdyAnaka in the 
Padma Purdna (Svarga, ch. 19), see UdyAna. According to some authority it also in¬ 
cluded Kafristan, the country situated on the Indus, now inhabited by the Siyah Posh 
or “ black-clad ” from their wearing goatskin dresses (JASB., 1859, p. 317). It is also 
mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata (AnusAsana, ch. 25). Ouchang of Sung-yun is evidently 
a transcription of UjjAnaka. 

Djjayanta—Mount Girnar, close to Junagar in Kathiawar. It is sacred to NeminAtha, 
the twenty-second Tirthankara of tho Jainas ( Mahdbhdrata, Vana, ch. 88 ; Hemaehandra). 

The temple was repaired by Sajjana during the reign of SiddharAj, king of Pattana or 
Anahillapattana (Tawney : Prabandhachinblmani, p. 96). Ujjayanta is mentioned in this 
work as a synonym of Raivataka. See Girinagara. In the Rudra-Daman inscription 
of Girnar, Ujjayanta is written as Urjayata (JASB., 1838, p. 340). 

Ujjayini—1. Same as Ujjaini. 2. Urain, in the district of Monghyr, near Kiyul contain¬ 
ing many Buddhist remains. Perhaps Urain is a corruption of'Uddiyana (Devi P., ch. 

42). 3. Same as Ujanl ( K. ch., p. 132). 

UjjihAna—Same as UdqliyAna ( Brihat-Samhita , ch. 14). 

Ukhala-kshetra—Same as §ukara-kshetra; in fact Ukhala’ is a corruption of Sukara. It 
is also called Ukala-kshetra (Cunningham’s Arch. S. Rep.; I, p. 266). 

UmAvana—Same as Sonitapura ( Hemakasha ; Trikdndasesha ; Jaimini-bharata, ch. 21); 

Kotalgad or Fort Hastings in Lohul in the district of Kumaun. It was at this place 
that UmA, the daughter of HimAlaya, performed asceticism to get MahAdeva as her 
husband and hero she was married (Brahm&nda P., eh. 43). 

Upa-Baiiga—The central portion of tho eastern part of the delta of tho Ganges ( Brihat Sam¬ 
hitd, eh. 14; Buchanan Records in the Calcutta Review, 1894, p. 2). The country to tho 
east of the BhAgirathi including Jessore (Digvijaya-Prakdsa). 

Upahalaka—Same as Kuntala (Hemakosha). 

Upamallaka—Malacca. 

Upaplavya—Same as Virata ( Mbh Udyoga P., ch. 145). 

Uraga—Same as UrasA (Mbh., Bhishma, ch. 9 and SabhA, ch. 26). , 

Uragapura—Uraiyur or Trichinopoli; it waa the capital of PAndya in the sixth century 
(Raghuvamsa, VI, vs. 59, 60). MallinatHa, the celebrated commentator, identifies it with 
NAgapura which is evidently - Nagapatam on the river KAnyakubja (Coleroon); perhaps | 

MallinAtha’s NAgapura i3 simply a synonym of Uragapura. Uragapura is evidently the 
Argaru of the Periplus (Mr. Schoff’s edition, p. 46) and its Tamil form is Uraiyur. 






















According to Dr. Caldwell, however, Uraiyur, called also Kori, is almost identical with the 
modem town of Trichinopoly; it was the capital of the Choi as who reached the zenith 
of their power in the 11th century and ruled over the whole Tamil country, including the 
country of the P&ndyas, south Travancore ( Dravidian Com. Grammar, pp. 13, 14). In 
the Pavamddta (v. 8), it is placed on the river T&mraparni. It is also called there 
Bhujaganagara (v. 10). 

Uraiyur—Same as Uragapura. At present a suburb of Trichinopoly {Arch. 8. Hep., 1907-8, 
p. 232 ; Caldwell’s Drav. Com. Gram., p. 13). 

Uranjira—The VipasA, the modem Bias; it is perhaps the Saranjes of Arrian. 

UrasA—The Hazara country, between the Bidaspes (Jhelam) and the Indus on the west 
of Kaamir; it is the Arsa of Ptolemy and Wu-Ia-shi of Hiuen Tsiang (Dr. Stein’s Rdja- 
tarahgini, i, p. 180). Prof. Wilson identifies it with the valley of Gureiss or Gurez, threo 
days’ march from Kasmir, but Dr. Stein identifies Gurez with Daratpuri, the capital 
of Darada (see Darada). Darada and UrasA are mentioned as separate countries in 
the Matsya Parana (ch. 120, v. 46). General Cunningham identifies it with the district of 
Rash Just to the west of Mozafarabad which is on the north-east of Kasmir {JASB., 
XVII, p- 485). 

Uravilva—Buddha-Gayi, six miles to the south of Gay&. It was here that Buddha attained 
Buddhahood at the age of thirty-six in 622 b, c. in the sixteenth year of the reign of Bim- 
bis&ra, below the celebrated Pipal tree {Ficus religiosa) called also the Bodhi tree (Mali 3- 
Bodha tree of the Agni Purdna, ch. 115, v. 37), immediately on the west of the great tem¬ 
ple. Fergusson supposes that the great temple was built in the sixth century by Amara 
Deva (the author of the Amara-kosha), one of the nino gems in the court of Vikram&ditya 
who reigned in Malwa from 515 to 550 a.d. {History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, 
p. 69). But Dr. Rajendralal Mitra says that the theory about Amara Deva’s having 
built the temple in the sixth century is founded on Mr. Wilmot’s inscription (Asiatic 
Researches, vol. 1), which was a myth, and never had any tangible existence. In his opi¬ 
nion the temple was built in the first century ^ B.c. on the site of Anoka’s vihara, by two 
Brahmin brothers whom he supposes to be Saiikara and MudgaragSmini, the founders 
of the celebrated monastery at NAlandA (Buddha-Gaya, pp. 238, 242). The Muchilinda 
tank, now called Buddha-kunda, is situated to the south of the temple, but Dr. Rajendra¬ 
lal identifies it with Muchirim to the south-west of the temple. The place where 
Buddha walked up and down after attaining Buddhahood is marked by a plastered 
parapet now called Jagamohan (anciently called Chaiikrama: see I-Tsing by Takakusu, 
p. 114), situated almost immediately to the north side of the temple. The rail to the south 
of the tomple is one of the most ancient sculptured monuments in India, being built 
at the time of Aaoka. The tomple is now in charge of a Hindu Mohant, who resides in a 
monastery near the great temple, which was built by a Mohant named Mahadeva in the 
early part of the eighteenth century. The circular slab of chlorite, carved in a compli¬ 
cated mystic pattern, now lying in the front room of the temple of B&giswari originally an 
image of Vajrap&ni is supposed to be the Vajr&sana (the diamond throne), on which 
Buddha sat when he entered into meditation below the Bodhi tree. The temple of T&ra 
Devi, which is really an,image of Padmapftni, the son of the Dhy&ni Buddha AmitAbha 
(see Udapdapura) is situated close to the great temple (Dr. Mitra’s Buddha-Gaya), 
Meghavarana, the Buddhist king of Ceylon, built a monastery to the north of the Bodhi 
tree at Buddha-Gava with the permission of Samudra Gupta about the middle of fourth 
century a.d. (Smith’s Early History of India, p. 287). 

Urjagupda— 1 . The country of the Urjagundas, who lived near the Daradas, was in the 
upper part of the KishengaiigA valley in Kasmir, and their capital seems to have been 
at Gurez (Garcs of the Atlas) which appears to be. a corruption of Urjagunda ( Matsya P., 
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ch. 120). 2. Urjagunda is a transcription of Urgendi or the Khanatof Khiva (Vambery’s 
Travels in Central Asia, p. 339). 

Urumunda-Parvata—KankAli-tflA, an artificial hill in Mathura where Sanavfiei, the precep¬ 
tor of Upagupta and the third Buddhist patriarch, resided (Growse’s Mathura , ch. 6). 
Upagupta also resided on that hill before he came to Pataliputra at the request of Asoka 
(Bodhisaltvdvadana-Kalpalatd in Dr. R. Mitra’s Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal, 
p. 67 ; Avaddna KalpalatA, chs. 71, 72 ; Rockhill’s Buddha, pp. 164, 170). See MathurA 

Usaras—For the nine Usaras (Usara-Kshetras) or its corruption Ukhalas, see RenukS-ttrtha. 

Usinara-Giri—Tho Sewalik range or the hills at Hardwar, through which the Ganges forces 
her way into tho plains ( Kathd-Sarit-Sdqara, I, ch. 3, and Padmanabha Ghoshal’s Guide 
to Travellers in India). See ^Ivalaya. 

Utkala—Orissa ( Brahma P., ch. 43). Utkala is a corruption of Ut-Kalinga which means 
north (Ut) part of Kalinga. ChauduAr, situated on the opposite side of Katak across 
the river, was the ancient capital of Orissa under the Magadha kings. The Ke3ari 
dynasty from YayAti Kesari reigned over Orissa from 474 to 1132 a.d., and the GaiigfL- 
vamsi kings from Ckoragaiiga to Prataparudra Deva’s son reigned from 1132 to 1532. 
Chaitanya MahAprabhu visited Jagannath during the reign of Prataparudra Deva (1503 
to 1524). The capital of the Kesaris w r ere at JfLjpur and Bhuvane^var, and the capitals 
of the GaugAvamsi dynasty were at Katak, ChauduAr and BarabAti. In the fifth cen¬ 
tury Orissa was converted to Saivism from Buddhism during the reigns of the Kesari 
kings and from Saivism to Vaishnavism in the twelfth century at the time of the Gaii- 
gavarp^i dynasty. See Odra. At the time of the Mahdbhdrala, Utkala formed a part of 
Kalinga (Vana Parva, ch. 114), the river Vaitarani being its northern boundary; but at 
the time of KAlidAsa, Utkala appears to have been an independent kingdom ( Raghuvamia, 
IV, v. 38). According to the TdrA Tantra, the southern boundary of Utkala was Jagan¬ 
nath. Utkala and Kalinga were separate kingdoms at the time of the Brahma Purdna 
also (see ch. 47, v. 7). 

Utpaldranya—Bithoor, fourteen miles from Cawnpore, where the hermitage of Valmiki 
was situated. It was at thi3 place that S!t& gave birth to Lava and Kusa. It was tho 
site of the celebrated city called Pratishthana, which was ruled by Raja UttAnapAda, the 
father of Dhruva. It contains a ghat called Brahmavartta-ghat. UttAnapada is also 
said to have been the king of BrahmAvartta, the country between the rivers Sarasvati 
and Drishadvati. The remains of a fort here, on the bank of tho Ganges, are pointed 
out as the fort of Raja UttAnapada. Utpalavana according to the Mah&bhdrata (Vana 
P., ch. 87) is situated in PafichAla. 

UtpalSvata-KAnana—Same as Utpalaranya (Markand. P., chs. 69, 70). 

UtpalAvati—The river Vypar in Tinnevelly (Mahdbhdraia, Bfiishma, ch. 9; Griffith’s 
Ramdyana, note; Vdmana P., ch. 13). 

Utpaleswara—The portion of the MahAnadi in the Central Provinces before its junction 
with the river Pyri or Pairi ( Asiatic Researches, vol. XV). 

Utsavasaiiketa—See Pushkara (Mahdbhdrala, Bhiahma, ch. 9). 

UttSnikA—See Ramgaiiga in Oudb. Same as Uttaraga. 

Uttaraga—The river Ramgaiiga in Oudh (Lassen’s Ind. Alt., II, p. 524; Rdmayana, Bk. II, 
ch. 71). It rises in Kumaun and falls into the Ganges opposite to Kanouj. 

Uttara-GangA—1. The river Sindh in Kasmir. 2. GaiigAbal lake which lies at the foot 
of the Haramuk mountain in Kasmir and which is considered as the source of the river 
Sindh. (Dr. Stein’s Rdjatarahgini, vol. II). 

Uttarakuru—The northern portion of Garwal and Hunadesa, where the river MandAkini and 
the Chaitraratha-Kanana are situated (Ailareya Brahmana, viii, 14, 4; Mbh., Vana, ch. 
145). It originally included the countries beyond the Himalaya, It is the Ottorakorra 
























of Ptolemy, Lassen places it to the east of Kashgar (Griffith’s Rdtndyaha, vol. IV, 
p. 424). Tibet (Mbh., Bhishma, ch. 7) and Eastern Turkestan were included in Uttara- 
kuru (Ramdyana, Kishk., ch. 43). It was situated in the Himalaya ( J&taka, Cam. ed., 
V, p. 167). According to Mr. Bunsen the slopes of the Belnr Tagh, a mountain range 
in Central Asia in the high land of the Pamir, in which the great rivers of-that region have 
got their source, are the Uttara-Kuru of the Aryan Hindus. The Belur Tagh is also 
called the Kiunlun ; it forms the northern boundary of Western Tibet and is covered with 
perpetual snow. It is also called Mustagh, Karakorum, Hindu-kush and Tsunlung 
(Balfour’s Cyclopaedia of India (s.v. Belur Tagh). Uttara-Kuru was also called Hari- 
varslia. The Brakmanda P. (ch. 48), places it far to the north of India, and mentions 
that it was founded on the north by the ocean ( v . 53). The name perhaps exists in 
Korea which appertained to the Ullara-Kuru-dvipa. 

Uttara-Madra— Media in Persia. Media is a corrupted form of Mada or Mada which is a 
corruption of Madra, the Uttara-Madra of the Puranas. Media comprised the province 
of Azerhijan (the Airyanan-vejo of the Avesta). See Ariana. 

Uttara-Mdnasa—1 . The Ganga lake near Nandikshetra at the foot of the Haramukh Peak 
in Kasmir (Dr. Stein’s Rdjatarahgini, vol. I, p. Ill note). 2. A sacred place in Gaya 
(Vdyu P„ ch. Ill, v. 6); see Phalgu. 

Uttardpatha —-Comprising Kasmir and Kabul. It is mentioned in the Guserawa inscrip¬ 
tion (JASB., XVII, pp. 492, 498). See, however, Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s Ancient History 
of India, Lecture II. 

Uftara-Videha—The southern portion of Nepal where the town of Gandhavati is situated 
(SvayambUu Pur&na, chaps. Ill, IV; Sugaia-Avaddna in R. Mitra’s Sanskrit Buddhist 
Literature of Nepal) 

** Y. 

Yadava-Giri —Mailkote or Melukote, in Mysore, 25 miles to the north of Seringapatam, 
where Vet&ladeva Ballftla-rai. a Jaina king of KarniHa or properly Dvarasamudra in 
Mysore, who was afterwards called Vishnuvarddhana, erected a temple of Krishna known 
by the name of Chawalrdi in the twelfth century, after he was converted to Vaishnavism 
^by R&m&nuja (A. K. Dutt’s Religious Sects of the Hindoos and Dr. Burnell’s South Indian 
Palceography, p. 28). Same as Dakshina-Badarikksrama. 

Yajfia-Baraha— A celebrated temple of s Barakadeva in Yajfiapura or Jajpur in Orissa. 

Yajfiapura—J&jpur in Orissa on the river Baitarani (Mahdbhdrata, Vana, ch. 114). It is 
said to have been founded by Raja, Yay&ti Kesari in the sixth century. Jajpur is a con¬ 
traction of Yay&tipura. It was the capital of the Kesari kings till the tenth century, 
when the seat of government was removed to Kafak by Nripa Kesari, The temple of 

- Biraj & at Jajpur is one of the fifty-two Pithas where a part of Sati’s body is said to have 
fallen. Brahma is said to have celebrated the horse-sacrifice ten times at Dasaiswainedha 
Ghat on the bank of the Baitarani river, and hence the place .obtained the name of 
Yajfiapura. The four most important places of pilgrimage in the province of Orissa are 
Chakra-kshetra or Bhuvaneswara, Saiikha-kshetra or Puri, Padma-kshetra or Konkrak 
and Gada-kshetra or Yajapura. Vishiiu in order to commemorate his victory, over 
Gayasura, (the story-of the demon being an allegorical representation of the extent of 
Buddhism in India), left his foot-mark (Pada). at Gaya, his discus ( chakra ) at Bhuvanes¬ 
wara, his conch-shell ( sankha) at Puri and his lotus (Padma) at Konkrak (Dr. R. Mitra’s 
Antiquities of Orissa, vol. II, pp. 145 and 107 ; but see Stirling’s Orissa). There are many 
colossal images at Jajpur, especially of K&li, Barahini and Indr&ni cut into alto-relievo 
out of blocks of indurated Mugni or chlorite slate rock (Stirling’s Orissa; JASB., 
1838, p. 53). See Gayanahhi, 







